Revealing Story 
of a Great Star’s 
Fight to Fame— 
HOLLYWOOD SLAVE 


\ THE PARADE OF THE 
CINDERELLAS! 


“How to Save Money 


on 


Home Decorations 


by JOHN HELD, Jr. 


The famous Artist advises the 
use of Tintex to give gay,new 
color to your faded Curtains, 
Drapes, Household Linens, etc. 


{SOME people, who should know, are 
kind enough to say I am an expert 
on color. So—if you will permit me— 
let me give you a bit of authoritative 
and timely advice. 


In no place is bright, cheerful color so 
important as right in the home. Drab 
drapes, faded curtains will spoil the 
charm of any room. A color-robbed 
dinner cloth will mar an otherwise per- 
fect dinner. 


What’s the remedy? Buy new curtains 
and drapes and table-linens? Not at all! 
Buy Tintex. For a few cents and in just 
a few minutes, these famous Tints and 

es: Dyes will restore original colors—or 
When you buy Tintex for your give different colors—to all faded fabrics. 


home-decorations, get some for 
your wardrobe, too—for faded 


PaB race aon akemorameete Take my word for it—Tintex is simply 
dresses, sweaters, etc., etc. color-magic. It helps you put new col- 
ors in your home and keep new dollars 
in your bank!” 


35 Brilliant, Long-Lasting Colors 
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At Drug Stores and Notion Counters Everywhere Ey 


| 


You can use Tintex with utmost con- 
fidence on any washable fabric. It’s 
easy, quick and gives truly profes- 
* sional results. No muss, no fuss — - 
and Tintex never streaks or spots. 


AIX 


WHAT A FOOL sue 1s: 


His young lady certainly isn’t go- 
a. to allow her silver to become 
tarnished and dull. But wouldn’t you 
think she’d give her teeth as much 
care—do something about their tar- 
nished look? 

She cleans her teeth. Of course she 
does! But where she falls down is in 
failing to realize that brushing the 
teeth is not enough. 

Her gums are flabby, touchy, un- 


healthy. They tend to bleed. Any 
dentist would tell her that her gums 
must be restored to health. 

For not only can dinginess of the 
teeth be traced to ‘pink tooth brush”’ 
—but gum troubles as serious as gin- 
givitis, Vincent's disease, and even 
pyorrhea may follow. Your very 
soundest teeth may be endangered. 

The quickest, surest way to combat 
“pink tooth brush”’ is to get a tube 
of Ipana Tooth Paste. After cleaning 
your teeth with it, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush or fingertip, and 
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A Good Tooth Paste, Like a Good Dentist, Ils Never a Luxury 


massage it directly into your gums. 
Soft modern foods do not stimulate 
your gums—but the ziratol in Ipana, 
with the massage, makes up for this 
lack of exercise. 


Ipana and Massage 
Defeat “Pink Tooth Brush” 


You can depend on this: as your 
gums become firmer, your teeth will 
become brighter. Within a month 
after beginning with Ipana and mas- 
sage, you are well on the way to 
being rid of ‘‘pink tooth brush.”’ 


VISIT THE IPANA EXHIBIT 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


General Exhibits Group— Bldg. No. 4 
Chicago, June—October, 1933 
SEE IPANA MADE FROM START TO FINISH 


9 
o 


On Sale the 10th of Each Month 
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MISS KATHARINE MOSS) - 


F you step out for nocturnal revel- 

ing in the smarter midnight-to- 
dawn clubs, just try to find a really 
smart evening frock without its accent 
of tinted finger nails. 

Practically every cute young thing is 
wearing them—you see all shades! 

And if you aren't doing likewise, you 
just aren’t giving yourself the big break 
you deserve. 


No modern girl needs to be told twice that 
Variety in Finger Nails simply multiplies 
allure. What you can do with it is wicked 
—delightfully wicked—that’s what it is! 

Take Cardinal nails with a black-as- 
midnight gown, and any minute you may 
find all the young men getting positively 
serious. And just try to get off the dance 
floor, in case you have one of those new 
green frocks made extra-appealing with 
Coral nails. 

In fact, there’s an utterly devastating 
shade of nail polish for any color or shade 
of gown you're wearing, day or night. The 


Culex geet Ei It 
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MISS FLORENCE ROOME ° 


Seen at the Central Park Casino in New York: Miss Katharine Moss, in white crinkled 
crépe and Coral nails. Miss Florence Roome, in black ciré satin and deep Ruby nails. 
Mrs. Marshall MacLeod—exquisite in candy pink satin, soft blue fox and delicate Rose nails. 


MRS. MARSHALL MACLEOD 


only point is—for making sure of absolute 
correctness and quality—you need Cutex. 


Women who have tried all other polishes 
on the market are devoted body and soul 
to Cutex! 

Cutex owes its 7 grand shades to the 
World’s Authority on the Manicure. Each 
shade so lovely it is calculated to glorify 
your appearance and improve your morale 
m one fell swoop. 

And it’s an honest-to-goodness polish 
that goes on smoothly and simply. Never 
streaks or blotches. 

Never cracks or peels. 

Now, for heaven’s sake, don’t get caught 
out at a house party or anywhere this fall 
—without the complete range of Cutex 
colors to choose from. You'll find them at 
your favorite store. 


For the complete manicure use Cutex 
Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser, Polish 
Remover, Liquid Polish, Nail White 
(Pencil or Cream), Cuticle Oil or Cream 
and the new Hand Cream. 


NortHamM Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


nails are lovely with white, pale 
pink, beige, gray, blue, black, brown 
frocks. Smart also with deeper col- 


ors if not too intense. AB 


(new) is such a real red red you can 


wear it with any costume when 
you want to be particularly gay 
and dashing. A brilliant accent for 
black or white. 


Kore 


is a lovely feminine shade you can 
wear with any color dress. Subtle 
and charming with pastel pinks, 
lavender, blue... Smart with dark 
green, black and brown. 


Matural just slightly em- 
phasizes the natural pink of your 
nails. Goes with all costumes, but 
best with bright or difficult colors 
—red, green, purple, orange. 


Cardinal is deep and ex- 
otic. It contrasts excitingly with 
black, white or any of the pastel 
shades. Good with gray, beige or 
blue gowns. 


Game a rich wine red, is 

smart as ean be with frocks in 
the new tawny shades, cinnamon 
brown, black, white, beige, pearl 
gray or burnt orange. 


Smart... Inexpensive 


On 


WHEN THERE’S NO SMOKING 


Don't let an Aunt Matilda... or any other “No Smoking” 
sign . . . fill your life with jumps and jitters. Instead, pop a 
Life Saver into your mouth when puffing would start people 
huffing. Life Savers are cool and tangy. They ease the 
nerves. Appease smoke hunger. Please the taste. More than 


when smoking is in order, Life Savers between 


that 
. keep the taste 


smokes put a new thrill in the next one. . 
buds at their best clear up to the last smoke of the day. 


ALL CANDY PRODUCTS 


6 


HAVING THE DISTINCTIVE SHAPE OF LIFE SAVERS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


.- LIFE SAVERS ARE REALTY BIEE, SAVERS 


Three feet from Aunt Matilda 


LOOK FOR THE ‘HOLESOME 
CANDY WITH THE HOLE 


Life Savers Mints are made in many delightful 
flavors . . . Pep-O-mint, Wint-O-green, 
Cl-O-ve, Lic-O-rice, Cinn-O-mon and Vi-O-let. 
There’s Cryst-O-mint, too...and the newest 
taste thrill of all, Spear-O-mint Life Savers... 
Life Savers Fruit Drops are made in LEMON, 


ORANGE and LIME flavors. v 
ef me 


LIFE SAVERS, INC. 
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LAD times or sad times, 
come hell or high water, 
gold standard or giddy 
inflation, let the cosmic 

chips fall where they may, we 
have got to have our moving 
pictures. - 

In less than a flapper’s span 
: they have taken their place 
' 4 among the great world neces- 

. saries: the newspapers, the 
radio and the motion pictures. 
And the greatest of these, in 
some ways, are the galloping tintypes. 

In boom times the movies were our dissipation. In 
bum times they have been our consolation. 

Fifty years from now, some sociological commenta- 
tor, probably as yet unborn, will look back over the 
past few years and select, with cool discretion, two 
heroes of the period. 

One will be Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The other 
will be Mickey Mouse. 

The President took the country by the nape of the 
neck and the seat of the pants and yanked it out of 
its gloom. But Mickey, the movies incarnate, beat him 
to it and made a million—yes, ten million—able to 
grin and bear it. 

All joking aside, one wonders how far down hill we 
would have stumbled in our dumb despair if we had 
not had the sentiment, the romance, the drama and the 
humor of the screen, bad as it frequently was, in- 
eredibly good as it occasionally has turned out to 
be. 

No one will ever know how many people took their 
troubles to the neighborhood theater and parked them 
at the door for an hour or two, returning home with 
some gain of spirit, some notion, however vague, that 
the thing to do was to carry on. 

Of course, the movie people took it on the chin in 
these last four thin years, as about everybody else 
did. 

But their punishment was especially severe because, 
with the bounding optimism of their trade, they were 
building for the years ahead—putting up new, vast 
studios, erecting magnificent theaters, tickling the 
ribs of science to cajole fresh marvels, and all at a 
cost that would have staggered a corporation backed 


Edwin C. Hill 
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Millions of dollars go into the most 
ambitious movie program in history 


Advance news brought to you by the foremost American radio announcer 


EDWIN C. HILL 


by Rockefeller, Mellon. 
Ford & Company. 

But they have been 
learning in the last few 
cadaverous years; learn- Will Hays, head of the 
ing a few things that Association of Motion Picture 
they had been too pros- Producers and Distributors of 
perous to learn before. America. 

: They have been learn- 
ing that a motion picture cathedral with major gen- 
erals at the door couldn’t put over a punk picture. 

They were learning that the story was the thing, 
as it was in the beginning, is now and always shall 
be, lordly directors to the contrary notwithstanding. 

They were learning that John Citizen and the 
Missus might be inarticulate, but were a long way 
from being dumb, and that the gentleman who said 
that the mass intelligence was that of a child of 
twelve had long ago gone into the hands of a receiver. 

They were learning those things that a depression 
slams into stubborn minds, and we are just beginning 
to get a hint of what the fruits of this painfully ac- 
quired knowledge are to be for the coming year. 

Putting it bluntly, in words as few as possible, the 
movie makers of Hollywood, chastened by adversity, 
are betting $150,000,000 against anything you please, 
that they will turn out, for the coming season of 
1933-34 the best flock of talkies that ever flicked across 
the screen to the moaning of the Gay Bassoon. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars in real money, 
scraped up God knows how, and dumped by shovelsful 
into the hungry furnaces of production. But dumped 
this time, don’t forget, with such intelligence and in- 
tuition of the public taste as was never before known 
in the history of the industry. 

It’s the New Deal in motion pictures. 

Like the rest of industry, they have got to lift them- 
selves out of the depression by sincere sweat and good 
works. 

The age of bunk is over and done with. 

Therefore, as I say, they are shooting the works 
this season, and the range of entertainment to be 
opened up this fall by the great producing companies 
of America should be just about as far ahead of any 
thing they ever did before as the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition is ahead of the old Chicago 
World’s Fair of forty years ago. 


i 


PRODUCERS ong 


Never in the history of the 
films has the entire industry 
so enthusiastically accepted 


the public’s challenge. 


B 


Y 
EDW HIN: Go anlfe 


HEN you think of M-G-M you think of a man 
who has passed along and of a name that lives. 
The man and the name was Marcus Loew. 
Back some ten years ago, Marcus Loew, 
already a giant in the business of exhibiting motion 
pictures, looked over the roster of production 
and merged three concerns into one, the pres- 
ent Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation. 

It was his vision—and genius, indeed, his 
leadership and executive talent which not only 
raised the new M-G-M very quickly into the 
first rank but which did so much for the devel- 
opment of the entire motion picture industry. 


ROBERT GRETA HELEN 
MONTGOMERY GARBO HAYES 


It was Marcus Loew who grasped the idea that the 
public loves glamorous personalities—the Garbos, the 
Gables, the Shearers, the Crawfords, the Barrymores— 
and who founded the whole star system which has made 
M-G-M distinctive in the motion picture firmament. 

His work and the traditions he founded have been 
carried on with extraordinary resolution and skill by 
Nicholas M. Schenck, the present president of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and a gentleman who is immediately 
acknowledged, even by the somewhat testy executives of 
Hollywood, as one of the great leaders of the industry. 

Under Marcus Lowe’s leadership, M-G-M struck out 
boldly with such smashing productions as ‘Scara- 
mouche,” almost the very first of the “‘big” pictures. 
And then came “The Four Horsemen,” as a striking and 
daring production, achieved with amazing fidelity to 
the genius of Ibanez. 

And with the merger of three companies, the old 
Metro and the Goldwyn Company, the road was clear 
for even more ambitious effort. 

The Goldwyn Company contributed vigorous, virile 


talent and a group of finely equipped silent picture 
studios in Culver City, near Hollywood. And presently 
a fine showman, who had proved his abilities in the 
East, was invited to join the new combination. Louis B. 
Mayer came along and so did the clever boyish-looking 
Irving Thalberg, and in 1924, the corporate unity of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer came into being, with its vigor- 
ous, Imaginative production heads, and its almost un- 
canny faculty for perceiving star material and moulding 
that material into stars of the first rank. 


Movie History Is Made 


Many a young man and young woman, passed over by 
older concerns, or unable in those concerns for some 
reason to realize upon their own talents, was almost 
immediately spotted by Mayer or Thalberg as a coming 
star. 

John Gilbert was a shining example, and there are 
scores of others. From the first M-G-M assumed a 
creative leadership, combined with practical good judg- 
ment, which it has never relinquished. 

It really took its corporate cue from the character 
and career of its founder, Marcus Loew, for Mr. Loew’s 
business success had been founded upon resoiute 
integrity, daring and the courage to venture out 
upon untried paths. These very qualities became 
the bedrock of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer organ- 
ization, and were reflected year by year in the 
successive triumphs of the company. — 


NICHOLAS 
SCHENCK 


RAMON MARIE 
NOVARRO DRESSLER 


NORMA 
SHEARER 


An outstanding example was the filming of an origi- 
nal story by Lawrence Stallings, ‘“‘The Big Parade.” 
Stallings, who had been a captain of Marines, and who 
had lost a leg in the Great War, had rung the bell of 
sensational success, along with his collaborator, Maxwell 
Anderson, in the play “What Price Glory,” but the 
topic of war in pictures at the time was felt by almost 
all of the studio chiefs to be a dangerous controversial 
theme, one better sidestepped. 


A New Thrill for Millions 


But Mayer didn’t think so, nor Thalberg. They sent 
for Stallings. 

They told him what they wanted—a story that would 
picture not only the thrill of war but its terrible trag- 
edy and the simple human elements underneath the 
rolling smoke and the roaring of cannon. 

And Stallings sat himself down in an office of M-G-M 
and turned out one of the great classics of the screen, 
one of the ten best pictures ever made, a simple love 
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story, set against the tremendous background of the 
mortal strife of nations. 

Everybody knows what happened. “The Big Parade” 
played for two years on Broadway. 

It was the talk of New York and later the talk of the 
country. 

And after “The Big Parade’ with its charming love 
story and war thrills, came the Great American classic, 
General Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” made in Italy at a 
cost of more than $3,000,000 (real dollars, not press 
agent money), another production of magnificent scope 
and workmanship which was destined to sweep the 
country and not only reimburse its daring sponsors but 
add greatly to the luster of their fame. 


Capitalizing Human Emotion 


And then—in succession came triumph after triumph 
—“The Merry Widow,” with all the langour and swing 
and melody of Franz Lehar’s beautiful romantic opera; 
and “La Boheme.” 

And then the rise of Garbo, the most appealing lady, 
probably, who ever strolled before a camera; Garbo of 
the drooping lashes and those matchless, come-hither 
eyes, and then the various Lon Chaney productions, 
revealing the late Chaney’s strange talent for quaint 
and grotesque impersonations. 

And then the picture made in Africa, “Trader Horn,” 
and “The Big House,” the first great prison story, and 
presently another classic, “Grand Hotel,’ which dis- 
played the best acting seen in an American motion pic- 
ture for many years, with Garbo and the two Barry- 


JOHN JEAN 
BARRYMORE HARLOW 


MARION 
DAVIES 


mores and Joan Crawford at their best. 

And more recently, in one of the most striking pro- 
ductions ever turned out by the M-G-M lot, “Gabriel 
Over the White House,” actually anticipated, with 
weirdly prophetic vision, many of the important steps 
that were later taken by the administration of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

That picture, by the way, was greatly liked by the 
President who frequently comments about it. 

The elements of time and expense have never halted 
M-G-M from tackling a production idea which seemed to 
Mayer or to Thalberg or to their associates to have 
big possibilities—something fresh, something different. 


The New Deal and M-G-M 


But all this is past, interesting and significant as it is. 

What we are concerned with in this article is the 
contribution that M-G-M is set to make to the season 
of 1933-34; the part it is to play in the “New Deal” 
which the motion picture industry promises to John 
and Mrs. Citizen and all the little Citizens. 
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One of the most arresting of the new pictures is 
“Eskimo.” D 

There is another example of the trouble and expense 
to which M-G-M is willing to go to get what it thinks 
the public has a hankering for. 

It took a year in the silent and frozen Arctic to get 
the footage for “Eskimo,” and fifty tons of supplies and 
camera equipment had to be transported from Holly- 
wood to latitude 66° in that tough year. 

And then there is, of course, the new picture of 
the one and only Garbo, the glamorous Greta; that lady 
of such marked personality, who enjoys the singular 
distinction of being even more popular with women 
than she is with men; Garbo, who was once a barber’s 
assistant in Sweden, lathering tough Swedish beards at 
six dollars a week, but with that abundant fire in her 
soul that won her six thousand a week at the cashier’s 
office of M-G-M. And we take, too, no less charming 
than ever. no less effective at the box office, the dainty 
Norma Shearer. 

And continuing the roster one finds, of course, the 
names of the Barrymores, John and Lionel, with sister 
Ethel at the other end of a telegraph wire whenever 
M-G-M needs her to put over a smash success like “‘Ras- 
putin and the Empress,’ and with Lionel hailed by 
many people as the best screen actor before the public. 

And then, too, are those most agreeable gentlemen 
and lovely ladies, Ramon Novarro, Robert Montgomery 
Joan Crawford, Jean Harlow, Clark Gable, Helen 
Hayes, Marie Dressler, Wallace Beery, Jimmy Durante, 
Lee Tracy, Jackie Cooper, Ed Wynn and Jack Pearl, to 
mention only stars of the first magnitude; stars— 


CLARK 
GABLE 


JOAN 
CRAWFORD 


LIONEL 
BARRYMORE 


created by M-G-M. 

When M-G-M made “Grand Hotel” it amazed not only 
the motion picture public, but the motion picture in- 
dustry by assembling in one cast a whole flock of its 
principal stars. 

But with one of the new pictures of this coming 
season it outdoes even that lavish achievement by cast- 
ing no less than tweive stars in the great stage suc- 
cess, “Dinner at Eight.” 

Then, too, “Night Flight,’ a production heavily 
counted on to score, presents half a dozen starring 
names, and the new musicals, Hollywood Party” and 
Show World,” will each have from ten to twelve stars. 

At least eleven of the 1933-34 productions of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer will be “‘multi-star”’ pictures; that is, 
productions whose casts will contain not one, but a 
number of the most popular stars of the studio. 

It is, indeed, the determination of M-G-M to dedi- 
cate its tenth year of existence to the most ambitious 
and pretentious program in all of its record-breaking 
history. It is, indeed, shooting the works. 


i=) 


OU ARE 
NVITED to 


Leo’s Birthday 


It’s the Tenth Birthday of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer! What a cele- 
bration it’s going to be. All the 
past glorious history of this lead- 
ing motion picture company will 
be surpassed bythe entertainment 
delights of the new season 1933- 
1934. Watch the bright stars of 
M-G-M...there have never been 
sO many at Leo’s studio before! 
They’re coming to you in their 
happiest hits...because it’s Leo’s 
Tenth Championship Year! 
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ALL THE 
M-G-M 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 
WALLACE BEERY 
JOAN CRAWFORD 
MARION DAVIES 
MARIE DRESSLER 
JIMMY DURANTE 
CLARK GABLE 
GRETA GARBO 
JEAN HARLOW 
HELEN HAYES 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
RAMON NOVARRO 


Elizabeth Allan 
Tad Alexander 

Nils Asther 

Alice Brady 
Charles Butterworth 
Mary Carlisle 
Irene Cattell 
Mae-Clarke 
Jackie Cooper 
Nelson Eddy 
Stuart Erwin 
Madge Evans 
Muriel Evans 
C. Henry Gordon 
Lawrence Grant 
Margaret Hamilton 
Russell Hardie 
Jean Hersholt 
Phillips Holmes 
Jean Howard 
Walter Huston 

Otto Kruger 

Myrna Loy 

Ben Lyon 

Willard Mack 
Margaret McConnell 
Una Merkel 

Frank Morgan 
Karen Morley 
Maureen O'Sullivan 
Jean Parker 

May Robson 

Ruth Selwyn 
Martha Sleeper 
Lewis Stone 
Franchot Tone 

Lupe Velez 

Johnny Weissmuller 
Diana Wynyard 
Robert Young 
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WILL BE THERE! 


M-G-M personalities — 


HAPPY 
STARS 


COMING TO 
DELIGHT YOU! 
/ / NIGHT FLIGHT (2298 


LO gre va Yi- / Helen Hayes, John & Pouch Barrymore: 
JACK PEARL y, | wee Robert Oe Sig aie oy). 
eee s/f \ <6 JOAN CRAWFORD 
LEE TRACY Lf SS y a in “Dancing Lady’ with Franchot. Tone. 
ED WYNN : oy. < \ kok ® ; 
Stan LAUREL-Oliver HARDY ~~), | SHOW WORLD (i2505" 

f : ie y) Frank Morgan, Jimmy Durante, Jackie 
And these other aes z \ je Sooper Mate e Evans: Weber & Fields 


Filmed in hectic 
Wilds— Bigger than 
“‘Trader Horn” 


at 


From the Sam H- Harris stage play by George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber. Produced by 
David O. Selznick. Directed by George Cukor. 


From the novel by Peter Freuchen. Directed 
by W. S. Vani Dyke. 
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MOVIES to Crowd 


NIVERSAL PICTURES, always different, al- 
ways daring, headed by the Carl Laemmles, 
Senior and Junior, give promise of the extreme 
and the unusual during the season to come. 

Unlike other companies, Universal does not employ 
the star system to any great extent. This next season 
will see this company publicizing Gloria Stuart, June 
Knight, Margaret’ Sullavan, Lillian Miles (of the 
radio) and others. 

But Universal’s offer of new productions is full of 
promise. In addition to comedies from the famous 
team of ZaSu Pitts and Slim Summerville, many 
highly ambitious productions are planned. Among 
these are “Counsellor-at-Law,” the New York stage 
success; “The Left Bank,” “Blossom Time,” the highly 
successful musical comedy, and the pretentious spec- 
tacle, “Only Yesterday,” directed by John Stahl, in 
which Margaret Sullavan makes her first film appear- 
ance; Edna Ferber’s “‘Glamour,” “Zest,” Charles G. 
Norris’ new novel; Vicki Baum’s “I Give My Love,” 
“Harold Bell Wright’s “Ma Cinderella,” and ‘The 
Great Ziegfeld,” the life story of that master show- 
man, written by Billie Burke, his widow, and William 
Anthony McGuire, the famous playwright. 

These are only a few of the highlights on the Uni- 
versal program. Later announcements may include 
productions of even greater magnitude. From “Uncle 
Carl” Laemmle comes the word, “We are doing our 
part in making this the greatest show season in the 
history of motion pictures to cooperate; with the tre- 
mendous effort of President Roosevelt in the rebuild- 
ing of American prosperity.” 
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Sally Eilers, Fox star, who will be generously publicized. 
(Left) Constance Bennett, scheduled for "Moulin Rouge." 


Helen Twelvetrees, shining in the Paramount constellation. 
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Every THEATRE 


HE R-K-O announcements are interesting—if they 
live up to publicity promises. 

The little lady who made just about the biggest hit 
with the American picture fans in the past year, Kath- 
arine Hepburn, is to have her first real starring 
chance in ‘Morning Glory.” It’s news and mighty 
pleasant news that Dolores Del Rio, lovely Mexican 
girl, long ill but now fully recovered and blessed with 
even more beauty than before, is returning to the 
sereen with Joel McCrea as her partner and foil in blaz- 
ing romance. The company is building powerfully, 
also, on Sinclair Lewis’ story “‘Ann Vickers,” the 
picture version of which will star those attractive 
people, Irene Dunne and Walter Huston. 

Pretty much everybody has heard of the gentleman 
who brings ’em back alive Frank Buck, of course, 
the black-haired, black-mustached gentleman who goes 
out and captures wild beasts for the zoos of the world. 
Well, Mr. Buck made a special expedition to the Native 
State of Nepal, in India, the great Northern Province, 
which contains, ameng other wonders, Mount Everest, 
and there and in Malaysia, another of his pet jungle 


Margaret Sullavan, Universal's 
new star. 


The glamorous Mae West. 


Leslie Howard, one of the big 
male stars of the new season. 
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All the Studios Straining in an Effort 
to Outclass Anything Ever Attempted 
in the History of the Industry 


Eddie Cantor in 
“Roman  Scan- 


dals.” 


(Below) Jimmy 

Cagney, whose 

latest is ‘'Footlight 
Parade." 


The New 


Janet Gaynor, one of the greatest drawing cards in pictures. 


hunting grounds, he made “Wild Cargo” which is an- 
nounced as more exciting and realistic even than his 
“Bring ’Em Back Alive.” 

A quite different idea, a quite different world, in- 
deed will be presented when Lionel Barrymore ap- 
pears in “One Man’s Country” as the country doctor. 
And then one comes to a story, which should have an 
appeal to about every human in the sixty million or 
so that go to motion pictures. That story is the good 
old and dear old ‘Little Women,” Louisa M. Alcott’s 
“Little Women,” which has been one of the best sellers 
of all time. The charming Miss Hepburn will star in 
this one. 

Few newcomers have made such a hit with the ladies 
as the matinee idol—Francis Lederer. Certainly no 
one has rung the bell with such a clang since Maurice 
Chevalier first displayed his engaging smile. And he 
will be seen in two productions with music. And high 
on the list of novelties is ‘““Son of Kong.” No, it isn’t 
what you might think. It isn’t a sequel to that blood- 
curdler of last year, that picture which sent the cold 
chills racing up a million spines, “King Kong.” It is 
described as a sensational production but entirely de- 
void of the horrors which sent ladies into fits. 

Back in war days there was a young Texas aeronaut 
named Luke whose specialty was ballooning and bust- 
ing enemy balloons, and who was a Prince of Dare- 
Devils. His story has been made into a picture which 
should be well up on the list of authentic thrillers. 

And it’s mighty interesting pict-“e news, one 


Programs filled with novelties and 


thinks, to hear that Del Rio, the lovely Dolores, al- 
ways a favorite of this writer since “What Price 
Glory” days in the old Fox Western Avenue studio, is 
to star in the new aerial musical comedy talkie called 
“Flying Down to Rio,” which also rates a bottle of 
authentic Baccardi when it comes to titles. And with 
Dolores will appear Joel McCrea, Fred Astaire, Ginger 
Rogers and Helen Broderick, while Vincent Youmans 
provides the music. 


WARNER—FIRST NATIONAL 


ITH two big musical successes to their credit 

during the last few months, and some striking 
dramatic hits, Warner Brothers-First National go 
into the Greater Show Season with elaborate plans. 

“Footlight Parade,’ with Jimmy Cagney and Joan 
Blondell, is, of course, a matter of immediate record, 
with such pretentious films as “I Loved a Woman,” 
with Edward G. Robinson and Kay Francis, “The Bu- 
reau of Missing Persons,” with Bette Davis and Pat 
O’Brien, and “Wild Boys of the Road,” with Frank 
Darrow and Dorothy Coonan, following in quick suc- 
cession. 

Ruth Chatterton’s ‘““Female,” in which her husband, 
George Brent, will be featured, is planned as a box- 
office smash, as are “The World Changes,” with Paul 
Muni and Mary Astor, “Ever in My Heart,” with 
Barbara Stanwyck and Otto Kruger, William Powell 
in ““The Kennel Murder Case,” Dick Barthelmess and 
Ann Dvorak in “Shanghai Orchid,” and “Sweethearts 
Forever,’ with Dick Powell and Ruby Keeler. 

Among others, Kay Francis will play in “The House 
on Fifty-sixth Street” and “Broadway and Back,” in 
addition to the others given above. Jimmy Cagney is 
to do “The Single Man,” Edward G. Robinson “Dark 
Hazard,” Leslie Howard “British Agent,” and Joan 
Blondell, Aline MacMahon, Frank McHugh and Guy 
Kibbee “Havana Widows,” and Ann Dvorak and Pat 
O’Brien, “The Coach.” 

There’s certainly no lack of meaty material here. 
If these plans live up to even the least expectations, 
they assure you of a list of pictures and players that 
will add materially to your winter’s enjoyment. 


FOX FILMS 


EORGANIZED, financially reconstructed and 

stabilized, Fox Films enters the new season as 

an active bidder for first honors in showmanship. 

Under the presidency of Sidney R. Kent, for many 

years one of the heads of Paramount, Fox has made a 
(Please turn to page 16) 


ZaSu 


Pitts. Cary Grant. 
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distinctive features from great 


CHECK THIS LIST OF THE NEW 

FILMS OF THE GREATER SHOW 

SEASON—SEE THEM IN YOUR 

LOCAL THEATER AND WRITE US 
ABOUT THEM 


Dinner at Eight 
Night Flight 
Hollywood Party 
Footlight Parade 
Only Yesterday 
Counsellor at Law 
Glamour 

Zest 

The Emperor Jones 
Roman Scandals 
The Masquerader 
Flying Down to Rio 
Little Women 


Eskimo 


The Cat and the Fid- 
dle 


This Day and Age 


Duck Soup 

I’m No Angel 
Design for Living 
David Harum 


The Tale of Two 
Cities 


Berkeley Square 

The Lady is Willing 
All Men are Enemies 
The Left Bank 
Blossom Time 

Son of Kong 

British Agent 

The Great Ziegfeld 


The Bowery 


The Show World 
Alice in Wonderland 
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George Raft. 


plays and books 


Benita Hume. 


Marlene Dietrich. 


t 


Ginger Rogers. 


Claudette Colbert. 


Will Rogers. 
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The White House, now the nerve center of the whole United States 
—if not the world—where the Roosevelt udministration is working 
day and night to restore stabilization, and to bring back greater 
and more enduring prosperity that can withstand every storm. 


SEND FOR YOUR REVIEW AND 
FORECAST BULLETIN 


The New Movie Magazine announces an- 
other new departure in motion picture maga- 
zine publishing—a fast, current and practical 
Review and Forecast Bulletin Service for its 
readers. 

These bulletins, mailed individually to readers 
who write in for them, will give you— 

1. A forecast of the forthcoming pictures, 

their titles, casts, plots, unusual situ- 
ations, interesting news connected with 
the productions, and all other data of 
special interest about individual pictures. 
Reviews of pictures already released 
previous to the current issue of The 
New Movie Magazine. These will give 
not only the opinions of the staff re- 
viewer of this magazine, but will also in- 
clude whatever information is available 
upon the box-office or artistic success of 
the pictures reviewed. 
Changes of titles, changes of produc- 
tion plans, changes of casts, included in 
either the Bulletin itself or supple- 
mented by a loose-leaf service. 

This is a service designed specially for the 
constant movie-goer—in other words, the fan 
—who desires to have, for reference, in handy 
form, a complete and compact record of film 
production of the season, past, present and 
future, something particularly valuable to 
keep before you to plan and choose your film 
entertainment. 

The cost of the Bulletin will be 10 cents. 
Address your letters requesting these Bulletins 
to the Review and Forecast Editor, in care of 
The New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


very rapid and complete recovery. 

Encouraged by the great success of ‘‘Cavalcade’’ 
and “State Fair,’ two of the outstanding pictures 
of the year, this group of producers, which in- 
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Wide World 


Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, head of 
the National Re- 
covery Administra- 
tion, cooperating 
in the greater 
show season. 


cludes Winfield 
Sheehan, Jesse 
Lasky and Sol 
Wurtzel, is throw- 
ing its hat in the 
ring with a list of 
outstanding stars 
and unusual pro- 
ductions to appeal 
to the public. 
The stars who 
will be featured 
during the new 


Frank Walker, vice-president of Comer- 
ford Theatres, Inc., and executive secre- 
tary of the National Recovery Council, 
season will be who is assisting the President in his 


Clara Bow, Sally 
Hilers, Janet Gay- 
iN@ wy IL, t jt ey im 
Harvey, Mimi Jordan, Heather Angel, Will Rogers, 
Warner Baxter, John Boles, Henry Garat, Victor 
Jory and Spencer Tracy. No one can doubt the excel- 
lence of material that should come from this group. 

Will Rogers will make that grand old classic, “David 
Harum.” Warner Baxter is already cast in ‘The Tale 
of Two Cities.” “Berkeley Square,” in which Leslie 
Howard appeared on the New York stage and in wh‘ch 
he appears in the films, too, will be one of the out- 
standing films from the company’s roster. 

The Clara Bow picture, tentatively titled, ‘““Hoop- 
la,” will be a production of magnitude, “All Men Are 
Enemies,” from the famous novel, is already rated to 
be what the producers call ‘a super-special,”’ and the 
same is true of “The World Moves On.” The Fox 
Movietone Follies, with an all-star cast, is planned to 
be one of the most magnificent musicals of the year. 

This is merely a brief summary of what you may 
expect from Fox during the few months to come. Be- 
fore another month is out, you'll be seeing newer 
and even more exciting (Please turn to page 107) 


great task of recovery. 
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ay Gf CLIVE BROOK 


TREAT YOU... 


fo his Be ihe recipe 


ENGLISH MEAT PIE 


No tea party dish . . . this English Meat Pie. 
You want a husky appetite to do it justice. It’s 
compounded from all sorts of ingredients which 
are popular with the men folks . . . sirloin steak, 


Jamb kidneys, peppery spices and pastry. 


This is Clive Brook’s idea of a good masculine 
dish. But Ann Harding thinks she can put in a 
hittle competition with her Barbequed Meat. And 
the Gleasons have a pet Hash recipe theyll back 


as 


the them. 


very best of 


any day 


against 


Don’t stop here, though . . . there are 46 movie 
stars clamoring to enlighten you about the recipes 


they like best. And you'll like them, too! 


Youll find them all in the book, “Favorite 
Recipes of the Movie Stars,” on sale in the 
Woolworth stores or you can get a copy by 


sending ten cents, plus three cents postage, to: 


TOWER BOOKS ° Incorporated. 


55 FIFTH AVENUEK 
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NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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ge may never before have 
MSA realized it—yet you are in 
a Beauty Contest every day you 
live. Each new acquaintance— 
each well-loved friend—judges 
your charm, your looks. And a 
person’s entire opinion of you 
may depend upon the condition 
of your skin. 

Can soap affect your beauty? Indeed 
it can! And if your skin lacks the soft, 
clear freshness that invites compliments 
and praise—do think about changing 
your beauty soap! 

Use Camay, the Soap of Beautiful 
Women. For Camay is made to order 
for the feminine skin. Its lather is so 


Camay is pure, creamy-white, mild enough for the delicate skin. Its lather 
is profuse, yet gentle. Beautifully wrapped in green and yellow, protected 
in Cellophane. Use Camay on your face and hands, and in your bath! 


She has a flair for clothes. Her conversation sparkles. She’s the type of girl everyone admires. 
And her claim to beauty—her ally in life’s Beauty Contest —is her radiantly lovely skin, 


Clever Girls use this Soap—Camay— 


fo Help them in their Daily 


gentle that even the most delicate 
skin responds. From the very first 
cake you use, your complexion be- 
comes lovelier. 


THE “GOOD TASTE TREND” 
IS ALL TO CAMAY 


Wide-awake girls by the thousands 
are changing their old soap habits. 
They’re going modern—they’re 


taking up Camay, the Soap of 
Beautiful Women. 

You’d expect a soap of Camay’s 
exquisite quality to be high-priced. 
It isn’t—Camay sells at a low 1933 
price. Check that up—a surprise is 
in store for you! Get a supply of 
Camay today, and see how much 
it can improve your skin! 


CAMAY the Soap of Beautiful Women wan 
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_-MODERNISTIC -@ “i 

of Dolores Dei Rio, bobbe 
; more the slinky lady of 
i= lessons, modern dancing 


Fthing. No 
id swimming 
and 


2 i 


‘date... 
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Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Ernest A. Bachrach 


This William Gargan chap, from the stage, has won your hearts swiftly, virtually with his 
first film role. You saw him last in “Headline Shooters," dedicated to the daredevil news- 
reel man. He's next seen in “Aggie Appleby,” with Helen Mack. 
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Photographed ezclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Hurrell 


Queen Helen (Hayes and MacArthur) discards the dreary raiment of tears 
and woe at last. In “Another Language” you see her chic and modish, Adrian's 
latest feast for Fashion's eye. See her, too, in ‘Night Flight.” 
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"His eyes never seemed to leave 
my face, except now and again 


when 


down the revealing lines of my 
sheer black evening gown.” 


Beginning... 
the amazing confessions 
of a famous film actress 


The anonymous revelations of a star chained to Fame 


DON’T suppose Ill 
ever show what I 
am about to write to 
anyone. The way 
things are with me here 
in Hollywood, I don’t 
see how I can. But I am so tired living a lie that I’ve 
just got to tell the truth to someone—even if it’s only 
to myself. ; 

Did you ever live a lie? I don’t mean a little white 
lie, like saying that you’re out when you're in, or 
that you’re feeling fine when really you feel rotten. 
We all live those lies. I daresay we couldn’t get along 
without them. But the kind of lie I have been living 
these last two years is not like that at all. 

My lie is a big black lie. It has won me fame— 
yes, world-wide; and money—nearly $4,000 a week. 
And I’m only just’twenty! But it has separated me 
from my family and my friends. It has lost me the 
man I loved. It has made me a woman without a 
country, a sweetheart without a lover, a wife with- 
out a husband. It has broken my heart and seared 
my soul. And I am tired and sick of it. 

If I could get away from my lie once in a while, 
for a week, for a day, even for an hour, it wouldn’t 
be so bad. But every waking hour I have to pretend— 
before servants, before strangers, before my fellow 
actors and actresses, even before my intimate friends. 
I have to pretend even before the man who makes 
me pretend. 

I wouldn’t mind so much, either, if my lie was just 
a single lie, if it had to do with just one part of 
my life or of me. But it is one of those universal, 
all-embracing, enveloping lies. It has to do with the 
way I talk, the way I dress, the way I stand, the way 
I walk, the way I make up my face. Why, I can’t even 
use the perfume I like! 

And who is this abject creature, this slave? Well, 
if I were to tell you, if I were to use my own name— 
I mean, my screen name, my lie name—you would 
know it almost as well as you are supposed to know 
your prayers. You would not only know my name, you 


they swept appraisingly 
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Illustrations by EARL BLOSSOM 


would know the name of the soap I use in my bath, 
of the brand of oil I use for sun-bathing—and whether 
I sun-bathe all over or just in spots! 

You would know the name of my pet Sealyham— 
the little dear, his name is “Dooley!”—and that he 
is all white except for two tiny brown spots on his 
right ear. You would know the make of the car I 
drive, perhaps even the license numbers on the plate 
and, for all I can tell, you would know the cigarette 
I smoke—which it isn’t, because I don’t smoke any! 

You would know, too, that I change the tint on my 
finger nails and the rouge on my cheeks at least three 
times a day to match the costume I have on—and 
what, if anything, I wear under each costume. You 
would know that in addition to “Dooley,” who might 
be described as my personal dog, I have a dachshund 
to please my German fans, a pekingese to please my 
Chinese fans, a Scotty to please my Scottish fans, an 
Irish setter to please my Irish fans, a French bull— 
and whatever kind of dog they have in Italy. You 
would know, also, that I have a marmoset, to please God 
knows whom, unless it be the Hollywood press agents! 


you would know that I employ six bodyguards to 
protect myself and my jewels, that I have bars on 
the windows of my house and safety locks of infinite 
intricacy on the doors; that I have—but what’s the 
use? The point is: you would know me. And who 
wouldn’t? Even the heathen Chinee knows me; and 
the untouchable Hindoo; and the jungle-jumping 
African buckaroo. For am I not “Europe’s Most 
Glamorous Gift to the Silver Screen,” “Descendant 
of Royalty now Ascendant in the Cinema Heavens,” 
“The Most Exotic, the Most Old World, the Most Ut- 
terly Foreign of all Foreign Stars?” Yes! And the 
joke of it—a grim joke it has turned out to be!—is 
that I was born in Cadiz, Ohio, not ten miles from 
Clark Gable’s old home. 

Of course, Clark had moved away from Cadiz before 
I was born. If he hadn’t, I never would have been 
able to get away with what I have here in Hollywood, 
for we have played together in two pictures, and he 
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would surely have recognized me. I am not so sure that he 
would, though. My own mother has seen me repeatedly on 
the screen—(I know from my letters which reach me by 
a roundabout method)—without recognizing me. And my 
veneer, my bluff, my lie, is said to be even more effective 
off the screen than on. 

I was not only born an American, but, up to two years 
ago, I had led the most typical American life. The only 
“foreign” cities I’d ever been in, besides Cadiz, were 
Athens and Gallipolis, and they were both in southern 
Ohio. We pronounced the latter Gala-police! In fact, I 
wouldn’t have got even that far away from home if I 
hadn’t, like so many good little Ohio girls, gone to a co- 
ed college; and the one I happened to choose was half way 
between Athens and Gallipolis. 

It was while I was a co-ed at this little collezge—Gower 
University, it was called, but it wasn’t much more than a 
glorified high school—that I met the man I love. I was 
only a freshman, and he was a senior, a grown man of 
twenty-one; and I don’t suppose he would 
ever have noticed me if we hadn’t both 
liked to sing. There was a glee club at 
the college, a sort of mixed chorus, that 
traveled around the nearby towns and 
gave concerts. Travis Jackson was the 
leader of this chorus. I was a back-row 
coloratura. Also, I was a little shrimp 
of a girl about five feet high. You 
couldn’t even see me from out front. 
But you could hear me, oh my! Travis 
said my whole diaphragm must be wired 
for sound. He was always saying things 
like that, cute things that made me , 
laugh. I liked him. It wasn’t long be-#@ 
fore I loved him. And I knew from the s 
first that he loved me. 

I'll never forget the first night he 
kissed me. We were sitting on the top 
row of the bleachers on the far side of 
the old athletic field, looking at the 
moon. Well, I’ve since been kissed by 
experts. On the screen, I mean. By 
Neil Hamilton, who claims to have kissed 
more women than any other man, and 
who writes so charmingly of his experi- 
ences. By John Barrymore, with whom 
the art takes on a lyric quality. And, of 
course, by Gable, who leaves you swoon- 
ing. But never have I experienced such 
a thrill as I got that night when he 
swept me into his great strong young 
arms and told me that he loved me. 

“Molly,”—believe it or not, that was 
my name in those days!—“I’m crazy 


about you!” 

That was all he said. And all I said 
was: 

“Trav, I’m crazy about you.” 
Sounds silly, doesn’t it? Almost as 
silly as if it were written by a thousand- 
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“In my dressing room backstage, 
| was still conscious of those ap- 
Praising eyes. They seemed to 
pierce the privacy of the dressing- 
room door. | resisted with diffi- 
culty an impulse to turn the key.” 
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dollar-a-week Hollywood dialogue writer— 
but it was the real thing to us. And on the 
strength of this primitive plighting of the 
troth, we tore into each other’s arms once 
more and clung and clung and clung until a 
rain cloud, which had been threatening all 
evening to obscure the moon, suddenly 
burst and sent us scuttling to our respective 
dormitories. 

That night, as I lay on my hard little cot 
in the tiny room that just squeezed in under 
the roof, and listened to the rain falling 


heavily on the tin patches where the 
shingles used to be, I little thought that in 
less than six months’ time, I would be lying 
in a great round yellow bed in a great round 
yellow bedroom, whose walls and ceilings 
were nothing but mirrors, and whose win- 
dows looked out on the heights and canyons 
of Beverly Hills. 

I dreamt of a home. Yes, a home with 
Trav. But it was a little cottage like the 
one where I had been born, “a little gray 
home in the West,” only it wouldn’t be gray; 
it would be all shining white with gay green 
shutters on the windows—not blindsy shut- 
ters!—and pink Dorothy Perkins roses 
climbing over the door. I was very sure 
about the roses—and about Trav, and about 
the little house. 

_I wouldn’t have believed you if you had 
told me that the house I would live in— 
even now I don’t call it a home—would be a 
Moorish palace of forty rooms on the crest 
of Hollywood’s highest hill; that my living 
room would be sixty feet long and forty 
feet high; that my dining hall would seat 
fifty people and sometimes did; that my 
guests, when I condescended to have guests, 
would wander through court yards where 
fountains played continuously, and through 
shaded patios where blue and gold macaws 
and pure white cockatoos perched solemnly, 
into sun rooms and breakfast rooms and 
game rooms and puff rooms. 


Don’t fail to begin this startling story of pathos 


I wouldn’t have believed, I can hardly be- 
lieve it now, that I would be living in this 
horrible place without Trav! 

I won’t bore you with the details of our 
courtship. You’ve seen the whole thing 
acted out over and over again in Janet Gay- 
nor’s pictures. In fact, we used to say we 
were so much like Janet and Charlie that it 
hurt. Except that I wasn’t so pretty as 
Miss Gaynor, and Travis—(with all due re- 
spect to the Farrell family pulchritude) — 
was even better looking than Charlie. He 


didn’t know it, though. He was just nice. 

There wasn’t any doubt about our getting 
married, and getting married right away. 
Travis would have his diploma or degree or 
whatever you call it in June. And what was 
college to me! But what would we get mar- 
ried on? That was the thing we talked 
about those spring nights as we walked 
hand in hand across the campus to that 
heaven of co-educational delight known un- 
romantically to the town folk as Fog’s 
Woods. 


you see, boys like Travis, graduating 
from college in the Spring of 1931,- were 
all dressed up but they had no place to go. 
They couldn’t get even the poorly paid jobs 
that are usually open to first year grads. 
There weren’t any jobs. So Travis and I, 
after one particularly delirious moonlit 
evening in Fog’s Woods, decided to make a 
job—for him and for me. We would sing 
our way to matrimony and fame. No, we’d 
get married first, and let the singing and 
faming come tumbling after. 

It was a crazy idea, of course, and we were 
a couple of crazy kids. Our folks would 
never have stood for it. But, fortunately 
for us, we didn’t have to ask them. Trav 
was twenty-one and I was eighteen. Nobody 
could stop us, and nobody did. On the after- 
noon of June 23rd, after all those half-teary, 
half-cheery festivities that go with a senior’s 
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and tragedy among the great of the movie world. 


farewell to his alma mater, Travis Jackson 
walked out of Gower College a Bachelor of 
Arts. By midnight of the same day, he was 
a bachelor no more! 

Perhaps it wasn’t such a crazy idea, after 
all, because we could sing—especially Trav, 
who had a fine baritone voice—rather better 
than most vaudeville performers could, and 
we'd had a year’s practice working up an 
act. I was something of a comic in my way, 
no Marie Dressler or ZaSu Pitts, but funny 
in a blah sort of way, more like Gracie Allen. 


“Something within me. told me, although | don't know 
now how he found cut about us, that he would be in 
the theater to catch our act. When | went over to 
the left and leaned, a la Helen Morgan, against the 
proscenium, he went over too, and came down the 
side aisle to within twenty feet of the stage.” 


Even my great voice, which was as big as 
Mae West’s, coming out of my pint size 
figure got a laugh. I could also manage, in 
more serious moments, that sobby note, that 
catch in the voice, which is called “torch.” 
Travis, who was a real showman, had been 
quick to see and develop these tricks of mine, 
and between us we could put on a fairly good 
act. At least, it was good enough, when we 
got to Chicago and showed it to the agents, 
to get us enough small town bookings to 
carry us across country-to San Francisco, 
where we had the good luck to sign up for 
twenty straight weeks of Pantages time. 
Sixteen weeks later, when we reached the 
Hollywood Pantages, we had become regular 
troupers. To be sure, we weren’t headliners, 
but we were sure of second billing; and our 
spot in the show, next to closing, was pretty 
good evidence that we knew our stuff. On 
the stage, I mean. Off stage, we were still 
just a couple of kids, terribly in love. 
“Honey,” said Trav—he always called me 
Honey after we were engaged—‘‘would you 
like to go to the Brown Derby for luncheon?” 
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“Would I like to!” I exclaimed. ‘“I’d love 
ten 


WE been reading about the famous 
Hollywood restaurant, the gathering 
place of the stars, for years. What fan 
reader hasn’t? But it had never occurred to 
either of us that we would ever enter its sa- 
cred portals—‘“in person,” so to speak—and 
when we did so, that first Monday in the 
film capital, it was one of the big moments 
of our lives. 


a 


Of course, the little curly-headed, dark- 
chinned headwaiter, whom I now know as 
Nick, didn’t give us a very good table. He 
didn’t usher us, as he now does me—on my 
rare appearances in public—to one of the 
spacious panelled booths which line the walls, 
and are fought for by movie celebrities much 
as the parterre boxes at the opera are 
fought for by social celebrities. No, he put 
us at a very ordinary little table in the mid- 
dle of the room—but it was a grand spot 
from which to view the stars. 

We could see them through the glass 
doors rolling up in the big black limousines 
and fighting their way through throngs of 
autograph seekers. Yes, that was Cheval- 
ier; we’d have known him anywhere; and 
we should, after the imitation Trav had 
given of him as the opening number of our 
act. He didn’t wear a straw hat, Maurice 
didn’t; but the drooping cigarette and the 
drooping lower lip were there, just as Trav 
did them. And there was Joan Crawford, all 
in make-up, just as she had come from the 
studio, with Doug, Jr., and Bill Haines. 
What a happy trio! That was long before 
the trouble, of course, and Joan and Doug 
seemed almost as happy as Trav and I did. 
And how she wore her clothes! 

Doug’s father was sitting with a lot of 
foreign-looking people in the big corner 
booth at the right of the entrance. I looked 
hard for Mary. (Please turn to page 93) 
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_ A S ( | N A 4 | IN ‘| Jimmy Dunn, who does such a thoroughly good job of captivating 
not only his heroine in a picture, but his audience as well, will 


next be seen in Fox's ‘Jimmy and Sally,’ with Sally Eilers. 
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BY MARTHA FORD 


(Mrs. Wallace Ford) 


After her husband and her small daugh- 
ter succumb, a wife investigates the 


wizardry of Miss Crawford 


rs Ries HEN lightning strikes twice in the same 
HE =e place, curiosity prompts you to look into the 
435352 matter. 

It did—and I did. 

First and foremost, I saw a rampaging young lion- 
cub named Wally Ford tamed into gentle, almost 
docility . . . and, second, a blond, six-year-old demon 
named Patricia, changed from devil to cherub, all in a 
split second. 

The lightning was one Joan Crawford; the place, 
: my humble family circle; and the tempestuous two 
f sets ‘ were my husband and daughter, respectively. 

‘ More than two years ago, when I first came to 
Hollywood to join Wally, he was in the midst of mak- 
ing “Possessed,” his first picture, with Joan. I 
noticed how chastened he seemed at the depot, but 
decided the joyous shock of seeing me again had 
knocked him all of a heap. 

Then . . . he took Patty to lunch with him the fol- 
lowing day and she came home as radically changed 
as her father. The result was one I’d attempted to 
achieve for years. But all of a sudden, like this, it 
was more shock than pleasure. 

I decided to investigate. My only solid clue was the 
name “Joan,” repeated over and over. So I made up 
my mind to see the lady and find out the alchemy she 
used. 

The day arrived. I girded my loins for action, 
shoved open the door of the sound stage, strode over 
cables, light-plugs and assorted feet, to grasp the hand 
that had cowed my husband. There she sat, chewing 
gum with concentrated fury and giggling with Clark 
Gable over an error in the script. 

She jumped up to greet me. 

“Hello, there! Wally’s told me all about you. 
Where’s Patty? Wally, when can Martha bring the 
baby over again?” 

And something about the direct friendliness from 
a girl you’ve heard was inclined to be a bit the “great 
lady” did exactly to me what it had done to Wally and 
Pat. It made me shy. I’ll never be able to ex- 
plain it. 

Joan went out of her way to build up a feeling of 
easy camaraderie, but our pre-conceived notions of 
how picture actresses should greet their co-workers 


“Prey 


See eeeenenane 
se = 


seeks 
- 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine 


Joan Crawford, in costume during the making of “Dancing and friends died a hard death. A hundred times a 
Lady," photographed with Martha Ford, the author of this day, Joan would say to Wally: ‘“‘Don’t you Miss Craw- 
intimate analysis, who says: “She knows exactly where she ford me, Mr. Ford. Call me Joan, Wally.” Yet Wally, 
wants to go. And with every ounce of intelligence, de- to this day. is just a little formal with Joan. 

termination, wit, beauty and strength, she's going there." Patty succumbed (Please turn to page 80) 
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Abe Lyman, the orchestra leader, Ruth Etting, stage and radio 
star, and Edward G. Robinson. 


E-G- 
THE TERRIBLE 


OME time ago, while in Hollywood, a French 
musician, an acquaintance of mine, asked me 
to introduce him to some of the more notable 
picture players. I called off several names. He 

was delighted to be able to meet all of them, until I 

hit upon the name of Edward G. Robinson. 

“Ah, non, non, monsieur,’ the Frenchman cried. 
“Him I do not like to meet. He is brutal—terribly 
brutal, and I am sure he is not intelligent. Just 
brutal. What you call he-man—two-fisted man. Non 
AHO 

A few days later, the Frenchman and I spent the 
whole of a Sunday at San Bernardino. I took him 
for dinner to a restaurant that boasts of Spanish 
atmosphere, Spanish cooking and an orchestra of 
bandannaed guitar players. The Frenchman’s eyes 
roamed over the place, taking in every detail, while I 
was busy with the menu. It’s a job to feed a French- 
man, particularly a Parisian, anywhere in the world, 
without making him cry out for Paris. 

Suddenly my friend pulled my coat and pointed to 
the other end of the room. 

“There,” he said, “is an intelligent face, a very 
sensitive and intelligent face. Surely an artist— 
maybe a musician—yes, the forehead looks like a 
musician. Maybe a gypsy musician—his lips are 
like gypsy lips, and his eyes and his hair are like 
gypsy eyes and hair. Do you know him?” he asked. 

I raised my eyes, and E. G. seeing me, waved his 
hand. 

“Ah, you do know him,” the Frenchman cried out. 
“Monsieur—the pleasure to meet him would be 


Photograph by Wide World 


great.” 
: A moment later E. G. left his table and came to- 
“Ah non, non, monsieur,” the Frenchman ward us, hands outstretched, and greeting me in his 
< eo “ native tongue—which is also mine. 
cried. ““‘Him I do not like to meet. He Picture the dismay of the Frenchman when he 
uM . learned that the man who had attracted his atten- 
is brutal - - terribly brutal, and | am sure tion, because of his artistic appearance, was the “un- 
2 s . intelligent and brutal man” whom he had refused to 
he is not intelligent. Just brutal. What meet. My French musician friend was still further 
impressed when “that brute” talked French and 
you call he-man - - two-fisted man.” talked intelligently about music. 
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z= aalctead Per erurn =e = Bo FOG By @ crose Triend = = 
__- about the screen’s most desperate character 


“KONRAD BERCOVIC 


SASSO a SE 


M2st people who have seen E. G. in “Little 
Caesar” and “Hatchet Man” and “Tiger Shark,” 
would not believe their eyes if they were actually to 
meet E. G. in the flesh, and could listen to his soft and 
melodious voice or look at his kind, big black eyes 
when he is talking to friends. If anyone looks less 
like “Little Caesar” or the “Hatchet Man” or 
“Tiger Shark’ in private life than Edward G. Robin- 
son, I should like to meet him. 

E. G. loves roles which are the very opposite of his 
nature. In “The Kibitzer” he gave his best legitimate 
stage performance. The role is that of a ne’er-do- 
well middle-aged Jew who mismanages his business 
and his family affairs, and wastes his opportunities 
and wears clothes several sizes too big for him, and 
talks against his own interests while attempting to 
boast of his great ability as a business man and as a 
shrewd investor. The kibitzer always means well to 
others and to himself, but he never does well either 
to others or himself. 

I don’t remember ever having seen anybody as 
natural, as living, on the stage, as that kibitzer when 
played by Robinson. It was almost beyond belief that 
the man on the stage had ever behaved otherwise in 
private life. As a matter of fact, E. G. is no 
schlemiel. He manages his affairs with the astute- 
ness of a well-trained business man and never talks 
out of turn. He never does anything that would hurt 
BH. G. Robinson, and as for wearing clothes that are 
too big or too small for him, that is entirely out of 
the question. E. G. is one of the most careful 
dressers I know. He never wears 
a tie that clashes with his shirt 
or his suit, and always looks well 
groomed, no matter what the 
hour of the day or night. He’d 
rather not eat than not wear the 
appropriate clothes for the occa- 
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"If anyone looks less like ‘Little Caesar’ or 
the ‘Hatchet Man’ or ‘Tiger Shark’ in private 
life than Edward “G. Robinson, | should like 
to meet him," writes Konrad Bercovici. . . 
Below: A scene from 
showing Mary Astor and Mr. Robinson. 


sion. In England he would be called a dandy. In 
Vienna a “gigerl.”” Here he is merely a well-dressed 
man. 


I HAVE an idea that he has portrayed gangsters so 
successfully on the stage because they are the very 
opposite of what he is in his personal life. E. G. 
never snarls, never resorts to force, is never brutal 
and isn’t in the least the commanding gangster type 
that he so well portrays on the screen. He hates 
hoodlumism and gangsterism and to my knowledge 
has never been in sympathy with the higher.order of 
racketeering he represents on the screen. He is a 
law-abiding citizen with more than the usual respect 
for conventions and traditions. He doesn’t want to 
appear different from any successful business man, 
though he does use perfumes. 

It is possible that as a youth, in New York, he fre- 
quently, and secretly, wished that he were of the 
brutal kind so as to avenge slights and hurts that his 
companions occasionally inflicted upon him. One must 
not forget that he was a boy immigrant at school; 
and boys have never been too kind to greenhorns. 

It is even possible that the life he leads on the 
screen expresses some of his secret desires, and that 
he would occasionally like to be in life what he is on 
the stage and on the screen—careless of his clothes, 
or brutal in his actions. 

But somehow, either because of heredity or by 
training, he has been moulded into a different person 
—one who could have made an excellent teacher in a 
boy’s high school if he had not 
chosen the theater as a profes- 
sion. Should anyone put up his 
fists in E. G.’s face, he would first 
do his best to talk him out of it. 


"The Litle Giant,” He has a particular knack for 


(Please turn to page 85) 


Jean Harlow, the temptress. Her latest film is ''Bombshell,”’ George Raft, the menace. His next will be the stage play, 
with Lee Tracy, Frank Morgan, Pat O'Brien and Nils Asther. “Chrysalis,” with Sylvia Sidney, Miriam Hopkins and Fredric 
She dynamites them alll March . . . Page the equator! 
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FTER weeks of persistent 
trailing, I had finally 
caught up with Holly- 
wood’s busiest citizen, 

Daniel (“One Shot”) Cupid. 

Sitting on the sand at Mali- 
bu Beach, the chubby little 
fellow was staring moodily out 
across the sparkling water. 
Panting from the chase, I 
dropped down beside him. 

“Hullo, One Shot,” I puffed. 
“What’s the good news?” 

“Go ’way!” he muttered 
crossly. “And stop breathing 
down my neck. With a hangnail on my bow finger and 
the best arrow in the lot bent into a corkscrew—thank 
Ramon Novarro for that!—I’m about as happy as a 
guy with two broken arms and the seven-years itch! 
You might as well go ’way,” he eyed me disapprovingly. 
“T came down here for a rest and I positively refuse to 
talk shop!” He wriggled deeper into the sand. 

“All right,” I soothed him. ‘‘No shop talk. But,” 
admiringly, “I’ve certainly got to hand it to you, One 
Shot. You never give up. Novarro has been dodging 
you for years and still you keep at it. The old never- 
say-die spirit. Boy, you’ve got it!” 

“Tt beats me,” he complained, “how that boy can hold 
out the way he does. If all the arrows I’ve used on him 
were laid, end to end, they’d reach from Times Square 


With a leap, One Shot grabbed 


S his quiver and bow. Then, "Myrna 

> ee Loy,’ he puffed.. “And ... Ra- 

WARD, man Novarro ... Lemme at ‘em 

2Z Be ' 
“ae ail you nuisance! . . . Leggo!” 
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By 
BARBARA 


Wee HOLLYWOOD & 


CUPID 


Decorations by 


MARJORIE WEILER 


"Aren't they a perfect pair?’ Cupe 
murmured smugly. ‘Brent is so hand- 
some, and Chatterton's such a swell 
person. That was neat work, yowsah!”’ 


to the Garden of Eden. Blondes, 
brunettes, redheads . .. even 
the Great Garbo. And it al- 
ways turns out the very same 
way. No sale.’ He shook his 
head sadly. 


i H, well,” I said cheerfully, 

“You can’t expect one 
hundred per cent returns on your output, you know. 
For the most part, I’d say you were doing remarkably 
well.” 

“You would!” he snapped. “And that shows how 
much you know about my business! Love isn’t what it 
used to be, my fine friend. Years ago, when I so much 
as nicked ’em with my trusty arrows, they stayed 
nicked. ‘Till death do us part’ meant just that! 


make mistakes. The 
question is: will Doug and Joan make up?” 


“Don't take it so hard, pal. We all 


Love was a Big Issue in those days, not a Temporary 
Experiment. I tell you, it makes my blood boil when 
I think of the number of my customers who have re- 
covered and are hanging around, inviting me to take 
another shot at ’em!”’ 

“But, Cupe. . .”’ I began. 

““But’, phooey!” he sputtered. 
was a girl, divorce was the exception. Now, it seems 
to be the rule! And the grounds . ..!” He rolled his 
eyes skyward. “Two of my most promising customers 
-—Lola Lane and Lew Ayres—tossing one of my most 
promising creations into the discard, and all because 
he called her a ‘dumb cluck’ . whatever that is!” 
He gestured impatiently. ‘Those kids were really in 
love . . . still are, for that matter! Same with Marian 
Nixon and Eddie Hillman. (Please turn to page 78) 


“When your grandma 
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SEX APPEAL 


IS A TRICK!—says MIRIAM HOPKINS 


T a dinner party at the home of Samuel Goldwyn, Mary Pickford drew 
Miriam Hopkins into a corner. 
“An interviewer asked me what girl in Hollywood I thought 
had the most sex appeal and I told her I thought you had,’ Mary 
said. “I hope you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t think there is any such thing as sex appeal,” Miriam told me, 
blushing furiously. ‘“‘Sex appeal, or what is popularly called sex appeal, is 
not something you are born with. It isn’t a quality that is given to some 
and not to others. It is a trick, or tricks. It is acting. 

“And every girl knows it and practices it—but, of course, some girls 
know more about the finer points of the game than others. 

“For instance, when you return home from a party: ‘Do come in for 
a minute and have a cigarette,’ you coo to your escort. 

“Make him comfortable. But you don’t—if you are a modern girl 
rush around and get a cigarette for a gentleman. You say in the Garbo 
manner: ‘Have a cigarette. They’re over there,’ pointing to the box on 
the table. And you don’t flutter around and light it for him. You let him 
light yours. 

“Tt makes a man seem so strong to do things for a girl. 


AS T-O LDS 


FRANC “DIE 


Hollywood’s most famous 


exponent of feminine al- 


lure gives a lesson in 


enticement 


Illustrated by special poses made by 
Miss Hopkins for The New Movie Mago- 
zine. Photographed by Wide World. 


©] Raia here is where your work starts—after he has seated himself 
in the only comfortable chair in the room, you get a pillow and throw 
it on the floor at his feet. You stretch yourself out on the cushion, making 


ise 


"Get a pillow and throw it on the 


"A piano always makes a 
good background. Strike a floor at his feet. . . . Men always 
Jean Harlow pose from the love to feel that they are above. 
waist up, and a Norma Shearer a woman, mentally, literally and 
from the waist down." figuratively.” 


“You must never sit down properly, with your knees 

together and ankles crossed. You must lean back 

against the cushions, see that your dress is tucked in 
so your figure is well outlined.” 


sure that your best lines are apparent. You look up at crossed. You must lean back against the cushions, see 


him soulfully. Men love to be looked at soulfully. They 
love to feel they are above a woman, mentally, liter- 
ally or figuratively. 

““You look so tired,’ you begin. ‘Are you working 
too hard? What is your next picture to be?’ Or 
anything to get him to talk about himself. Or: ‘I 
read your last story. It was wonderful.’ Flattery 
always goes great. 

“But if by chance, he doesn’t take the comfortable 
chair and sits on the sofa instead, you are, of course, 
expected to sit beside him. Right then you must 
forget a lot you’ve been taught. You must never sit 
down properly, with your knees together and ankles 
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that your dress is tucked in so the figure is well out- 
lined. Make yourself comfortable and then relax. 


“TF he asks you something you don’t understand, you 
just lean back, sigh and run your hands through 
your hair. He’ll forget all about economics. Or you 
can say: ‘Oh, let’s just talk about us.’ Or you 
can always look down, giving your long eyelashes 
an opportunity to register, while you think of an 
answer. 
“If a subject gets too deep, you can always need a 
fresh cigarette or take a pose in front of the fireplace, 
look up at a painting and talk about art.. Of course, 
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Below: “If he asks you something you 

don't understand, you can always look 

down, giving your long eyelashes an op- 

portunity to register, while you think up 
an answer. 


Right: “Or you can say, 
"Oh, let's just talk about us.’ ' 


“Always say good-night very firmly, but be 

sure you look your most enticing when you 

say it. Offer your hand to be kissed. It is 

a sweet friendly gesture, and makes you 
seem so unobtainable." 


"It a subject gets too deep, you can al- 
ways need a fresh cigarette, or take a pose 
in front of the fireplace.” 


you don’t know anything about art, 
but the chances are he doesn’t 
either. And art is so feminine. 


Especially if you turn your back to him and your gown is a new 
one from Hattie Carnegie with a little bunch of marguerites 


sticking out through the jacket in the back. 


“Make-up is a very important factor in the business of sex 
appeal. In a crowded room, where you (Please turn to page 76) 
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CLOTHES 


IRIAM was so interested in show- 
ing New Movie readers these Sex 
Appeal tricks that she changed her 
costume for each pose, so you could 
have a preview at the same time of her 
brand-new wardrobe from Hattie Car- 
negie. 


Simple but not so sweet as to lack sex 

appeal is Miriam’s white rough crepe 

gown. The shoulders are covered by 
a tiny ermine capelet. 


Heavy satin fits tightly to the hips 
where the line is broken by a diagonal 
peplum. The skirt is very full. 


Exaggerated shoulder puffs top the tight 

sleeve of the matelassé crépe jacket 

Miriam wears over a hand-blocked chif- 
fon dance dress. 


It’s a charming trifle, this little jacket 
with its puffy, ruffled sleeves and mon- 
key jacket cut. 


The ermine capelet is cut at a sharp 
angle in the front and lined with the 
dress material. 


Fitting closely at the hips, this gown 

has enough fulness at the hem to al- 

low for Marlene Dietrich poses. The 
narrow collar ties at the front. 


Here’s a close-up of the shoulder puff 
on the matelassé jacket. You can just 
glimpse the bunch of marguerites at the 
waist in back. 


The old fairy story always has the same begin- 


ning in Hollywood—but it has any number 


of different endings. 


by 


Sue Carol and Alberta Vaughn. Sue 

married and retired from pictures, but 

you occasionally hear of Alberta in some 
obscure productions. 


HE Cinderella story is as old as the hills. It 

grew whiskers so long ago that somewhere back 

in the dark middle ages it was already a full- 

fledged Santa Claus with a braided beard; a 
Santa Claus who in that day, as in this, awakened 
vague dreams in dizzy damsels, built them castles .of 
burstable bubbles, lifted them to imaginary heights of 
fame and fortune, dangled golden promises in their 
faces, and wrapped rainbows around their necks—but 
only filled their stockings with disillusion, tears, re- 
grets and a one-way ticket to oblivion. 

Cinderellas have colored the passing generations of 
time since civilization began. Each era has had its 
Cinderella, each decade its lady of fortune, but never 
have they been so numerous as now. Hollywood took 
the Cinderella legend and made a racket of it. Once 
they came in pairs, through carefully spaced years— 
but now they come in bunches, like bananas. 

History tells of a Joan of Are who heard voices that 
lead her to overnight fame and immortality; of an 
Anne Boleyn, who rose from a lowly place in the pal- 
ace of King Henry the Eighth to first lady of the king- 
dom; of a Nell Gwynne, who sold apples in front of 
theaters in Old London, and later became not only the 
most famous actress of the fog-bound metropolis, but 
mistress of the king as well. Then there was Florence 
Nightingale, who went into the Crimean wars a 
humble nurse and came away a great heroine of inter- 
national importance; Josephine Bonaparte, widow ot a 
poor war captain, who became Empress of France and 
first in the heart of Napoleon; Madame Sans-Gene, 
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IIE NN KOI BIRO 


Don Alvarado and Mary Philbin in 
"The Drums of Love," directed by 
David W. Griffith. Mary was at one 
time Universal's most publicized star. 


Gertrude Olmsted who was starred in silent 
pictures but has not been heard of by the: 
general public since. 


who rose from the low estate of a washer-woman to 
one of the highest positions in French Royalty. 

So much for the Cinderellas of yore. At least their 
names have come down to us through the ages. 
Legends have made them glamorous and mysterious 
and sometimes even great. But what of the endless 
list of Cinderellas that Hollywood has created? What 
will their names mean tomorrow? What memories 
will the name Betty Bronson conjure up? Who will 
remember Edwina Booth? Or Carmen Barnes? Or 
Georgia Hale? Cinderellas who came to the movie 
hall of fame, transformed by the Fairy Godmother, 
Hollywood, into celluloid celebrities for a few fleeting 
hours of glory. 


O cther city in the history of the world has 

ever created so many celebrities as Hollywood. 
Unknown names have been made household words 
literally overnight, their fame spreading around the 
globe with the miraculous speed of lightning. Girls 
barely out of school have had glory thrust upon them 
that would make a Cleopatra or a Helen of Troy turn 
green with envy. Shop girls out of five and ten cent 
stores, caught in the net of fortune, blossom forth 
down Hollywood Boulevard in Rolls-Royces—while 
tenement queens reign, while the reigning is good, in 
Hollywood penthouses, usurpers cluttering jealously 
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CINDERELLAS 


about the throne. Faces out of nowhere appear, 
backed up by high-powered exploitation campaigns, 
and in a few months are speaking to an audience of 
millions from thirty thousand motion picture screens 
in almost every country on the map; their counte- 
nances broadcast to vast multitudes in metropolis and 
village alike, their voices made familiar to great 
numberless masses whom they will never see in this 
life or in any other. With the regulated mechanism of 
clockwork a gigantic Hollywood machine grinds out 
fame like sausages, without rhyme or reason, repeat- 
ing a name again and again upon a Hollywood phono- 
graph record until the needle wears down and the 
name becomes a mumble that is soon indistinguish- 
able. 

Nowhere else on this planet does the Cinderella find 
as appreciative an audience as the Americans. No 
other country admires the “rags to riches” tradition 
as America does. Each new Cinderella that makes 
the grade via the short-cut route to glory and gold, is 
added proof to the fact that America is still the land 
of opportunity. The success of one Cinderella is en- 
couragement to all the embryo Cinderellas who sit 
dreamily waiting for the Fairy Godmother to come 
along and change the Ford into a Lincoln, the pull- 
down bed into a luxurious boudoir, the last season’s 
coat into an ermine. 

Most of the successful plays in the theatrical his- 
tory of the United States have been based on the Cin- 
derella theme. Motion picture producers when in 
doubt about the box-office returns of a year’s program 
always revert to it as a secure protection against their 
more highbrow product. 

Such Cinderella plays as “Peg O’ My Heart,” Zang- 
will’s “Merely Mary Ann,” the eternal ‘‘Tess of the 


Photo by Melbourne Spurr 


Lina Basquette a New York dancer and 
one of the most beautiful girls who ever 
went to Hollywood. She married a multi- 


been dancing in vaudeville and in cafés. 


Storm Country,” the popular “Little Orphan Annie,” 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” “Daddy Long Legs,” the 
musical “Irene,” the tuneful “Sally,” and their like, 
have made millions for their authors and producers. 
From time to time they are revived, not only on 
Broadway, but in the stock companies and in the tent 
shows that are scattered throughout the forty-eight 
states. Some have been remade several times as pic- 
tures, and will no doubt be filmed again in various 
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Georgia Hall, achieved sudden fame as 


ent to was a typical Hollywood Cinderella, who 
millionaire who died. Since then she has came, conquered, and was then sud- 
denly lost in oblivion. 


Betty Bronson, who made her debut in 
"Peter Pan.’ She was hailed as a star. 
Since then she has done very little. 


‘changed forms as time goes on— 
but one thing about them will al- 
ways remain unchanged; the 
heroine will invariably be poor, 
she will inevitably get rich, either 
by marrying a millionaire or 
achieving some spectacular and 
fantastic overnight success—and 
in the end she will always wind 
up in the fade-out in the arms of 
her Prince Charming, to live hap- 
pily ever after. 

The same formula is expected 
to work for the Hollywood Cin- 
derella—a sudden rise to popularity, a swelling bank 
account, a Prince Charming, and a fate that spells 
happiness forever and anon. But in reality the Cin- 
derella tale is a little different, the finis would never 
find a place in any good fairy story book. Because in 
real life, happiness, even for those born with four-leaf 
clovers in their hands, is a will 0’ the wisp, an elusive, 
invisible imp that refuses to be caged like some bird. 

Hollywood press agents are experts at writing Cin- 
derella stories. They manufacture mansions, fame, 
love and everlasting success for their proteges—but 
alas, only on paper. They write with golden pens, but 
the ink evaporates. They give generously of adjec- 
tives—and in the end the words rebel. They write— 
and forget. Only in forgetting do they deal in realism. 

Look back over the movie magazines of only a few 


oto by Preston Du 


Nina Quartero, featured in "The Red 
Charlie Chaplin's leading woman. She Mark,’ which James Cruze directed. 


You occasionally hear of her, but princi- 
pally in Spanish versions of some of our 
American productions. 


years ago. The rotogravure sections are filled with 
pictures of beautiful, happy, smiling faces. Finds! 
All of them. Future stars! Not a failure in a car- 
load. Cinderellas! Some won beauty contests. Others 
were discovered dancing in New York choruses. A 
few were extra girls suddenly lifted to a place in the 
cinema sun. 

Mary Philbin! Gertrude Olmsted! Allene Ray! 
Alberta Vaughn! Sue (Please turn to page 89) 
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Type-sketch of Claudette Col- 
bert made from the photo- 
graphof Miss Colbert at right, 
by Marguerite Kortlang, 845 
First Avenue, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. This was selected as 
the best of all those sub- 
mitted. The contributors were 
asked to make a type por- 
trait of the picture of Miss 
Colbert that appeared in the 
July issue of The New Movie 
Magazine. The same picture, 
much smaller, is reproduced 
to the right. 


The sketch submitted by 
Adrienne Cadoul, 638 Call 
Building, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, that appears on the 
left, was selected as being 
the second best of those sent 
in. For full details turn to 
poge 90. 


Contributors of type-sketches selected as the best 
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MOVIE COOK-COOS 


Written by TED COOK. Arrangement by TED COOK. Illustrated 


by TED COOK. 


(Practically) A TED COOK _ Production. 


Henceforth we will have to develop the hidden powers within us and tell what happened next year. 


“The motion picture is here to stay,” 
is the grim announcement made by a 
lady representing Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations. 

It would have been a lot better news 
for Hollywood if she’d said the motion 
picture audience is here to stay. 


TATISTICIAN announces that one out of 

every ten persons in the country could 
be seated simultaneously in the nation’s 
movie theaters. 

Maybe they could all right. But nobody 
in Hollywood seems to know how. 


And then there’s the actor whose fa- 
vorite sport is autograph-hunter hunt- 
ing. 


But be that as it may, most of the menace of 


Mr. Raft and Mr. La Rue 
Seems to be a result of the fact that their 
facial expressions are so few. 
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CCORDING to a well-authenticated re- 
port, George Raft drinks milk with 
every meal. 
On the other hand there is absolutely no 
truth in the rumor that Janet Gaynor cries 
for absinthe on her toasties. 


Buz it is a fact that Arline Judge puts on 
roller skates when she wheels the baby 
carriage along the sidewalks of Beverly 
Hills. 

We’ve seen her with our very eyes—and 
a mighty pretty picture it was, too. The little 
mother in shorts—going hell-bent under the 
restful old trees, the roots of which occa- 
sionally lift a slab of the concrete walk, 
making motherhood on roller skates quite 
a responsibility. 


DDIE LOWE likes to tell about his visit 
to Burlingame. His hostess overheard 
the colored maid answer the phone and say, 
“Yes, that’s this (Please turn to page 88) 
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@ NEW MOVIE’S HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 


Rich bands of sable give added smartness to 
the cape worn by Liilian Bond in the RKO- 
Radio production, “Double Harness." The 
sketch, above, shows the back closing and two 
interesting muff ideas. 


Wynne Gibson wears ermine epau- 
lets and revers on her coat in Para- 
mount's "Her Bodyguard." The 
muff is trimmed with» bands of the 
material. The sketch above shows 
three other muffs. 
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At right Miss Bennett is shown wearing her 
suit with a sable scarf, a brown wool fabric 
hat, brown suede gloves with a puff at the 
wrist, suede pumps and a brown pin seal 
purse with gold accents. The sketches show 
details of the accessories and two alterna- 
tive hats, a velvet beret and a satin toque. 


NEW MOVIE’S 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS — 
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JOAN BENNETT'S 
TWO-IN-ONE 


One suit is the basis for two costumes for 
Joan Bennett, with a wise choice of acces- 
sories. Left, she wears a beige-printed brown 
velvet swagger coat over her beige crepe 
suit. A beige purse, gloves of the coat moa- 
terial, brown satin sandals and a knitted hat 
complete the ensemble. 
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UITS for FALL 


Very English is the flecked tweed suit worn by Kay 

Francis, Warner Brothers star, in the M-G-M pro- 

duction, ‘Storm at Daybreak.'' The broad-shoul- 

dered effect is gained by carrying the front fitted 

section up over the sleeves. With it she wears a 
swagger felt hat. 


Lucile Brown wears a street suit of navy blue and 
white diagonal striped wool with a hip-length coat 
emphasizing extremely broad shoulders. Blouse, 
turban and gloves are of blue crinkly crepe. 


(Shown left.) 


The smart sports suit shown right is worn by Frances 
Dee in the RKO-Radio production, ‘Headline 
Shooters.’ The jacket is brown flannel and the 
skirt and scarf shepherd's plaid. Sketches show 
other accessories for street and sports suits. 


® 
NEW MOVIE’S HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 
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NEW MOVIE HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 


DOUBLE-DUTY 
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gazine, 


The New Movie Ma 


Conducted and announced 
by a famous comedian of 
the stage and air oe 


The New Movie’s guest 
reporter 


Barbara Blair, new radio sensation, promises 
to be one of the winter's favorites. 


Y frands, you know perfectly well I had 
thanksgivings when I signed last May to try 
to be funny on the radio. But if I should tell 
you I had misgivings, too, I could be prac- 

tically. arrested for understatement. Yes, my frands, 
misgivings. 

With sixteen years as a stage comedian behind me, 
you might think I’d know how to make people laugh. 
That’s all right, but this radio business is a fish out of 
another kettle. I should know by now what makes the 
Broadway audiences laugh, but Broadway isn’t the 
big open spaces across the country. 

The stage of the Palace isn’t like a small, cold 
broadcasting studio with a little black box to talk into 
and no audience to speak of and no way to tell 
whether or not your gags are going over. Mrs. Holtz’s 
little sonny boy, Lou, is a nervous guy. 

“Holtzie,” I said to myself, “if you have an audi- 
ence, you can do all right with them, maybe. But a 
cold studio and a mike are not indigenous to your soul. 
So watch your step.” 

The boys at the Ipsy Pipsy Lodge, of which I am a 
member, were a big help, too. ‘Holtzie,” they said, 
“watch your step. On the stage you’re fine. But 
radio is something else. They can’t see you, Holtzie.” 


BK VERYWHERE I went I got the same thing. My 

fine frands were certainly a big help to me. Even 
my pals in the Four Hundred.—Oh, yes, I move in 
verreh exclusive circles. I know everyone who mat- 
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Mr. Holtz, posing as the author 
of this department. 


The latest picture of Eddie Can- 

tor, making a film, broadcasting, 

writing and, in his spare time, 
keeping Hollywood a-bubble. 


Photographs by Wide World 


ters. I know the Archbishop Shapiro, I know Lady 
Epstein, I know the Marquis Blumberg. They are 
all very dear friends of mine. And they all fed me 
the same routine. I can remember now the dear old 
Archbishop saying, “Holtzie, should they only be able 
to be seeing you, you might maybe be a sensassun.” 

It was all a swell build-up, and to cut the long story 
short, I felt an awful lot better at ten-thirty that first 
Friday night than I did at ten. 

But here’s what I found out, after a few programs. 
When the reactions were gathered, I found that the 
same things that used to make them laugh on Broad- 
way makes them laugh everywhere. For example, I’ll 
tell you a little story here that I did at the Palace 
with great success and that I was afraid to do on the 
air because I thought it was too wisecracking and not 
suited for radio. I (Please turn to page 81) 
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SHE Lives for Her ART 
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Photograph by Wide World 


Eleanor end Art. She's nineteen, a swimming champion and 

potential star of the films. He's twenty-four, a Greek god 

type, already a star of the radio and an up-and-coming star 
of the screen. 
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... and his last name is JARRETT! 


The real story of the romance of 
two Brooklyn High School kids 


who became famous 


By JERRY WALD 
who played Cupid 


Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May, 1926. 

HREE high school seniors, much impressed with 

their own importance, are leaving the building. 

A pig-tailed freshman gazes after them in awe, 

singling out one of the trio for special worship. 
She gathers up courage, sets her little chin ajut, and 
hurries after the boys. 

“Excuse me,” the youngster murmurs to her particu- 
lar favorite, “but I live across the street from your 
house, and I thought it would be nice if we knew each 
other. My name is Eleanor Holm.” 

“Okay, Eleanor,’ answers the lad, never slackening 
his pace. “I’m Arthur Jarrett.” With the usual dis- 
regard of youth, he strides off with his companions, 
who are the captain of the school baseball team . . . 
and I. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N. Y., 
May, 19382. 

I AM at my nightly task of picking up news. An at- 

tractive, evening-gowned goddess is presented to me 
by a mutual acquaintance. I acknowledge the “This 
is Eleanor Holm” with a slight bow, and ask, purely 
to make conversation: 

“Well, what do you think of radio? Is there any- 
thing around here you’d like particularly to know? Is 
there someone, perhaps, you’d like to meet?” 

“Oh, Jerry, ’m so glad you asked me that,” she re- 
plies. “I was about to ask you to introduce me to Art 
Jarrett. I knew him—and you, too—in school, but 
that’s such a long time ago, I doubt if he’ll remember. 
You don’t seem to.” 

I single out Jarrett and do the honors. No hint of 
their earlier meeting is included in their short, im- 
personal conversation. Eleanor’s escort approaches us, 
and she goes off on his arm. Jarrett gazes after her, 
turns to me and says: 

“Jerry, for once in your life, you’ve done a guy a 
favor.” He never saw her again. . . . That is, not in 
New York! 


Home of Dorothy Lee, 
Hollywood, California, 
May, 1933. 

ATE is completing her cycle of “Threes.” Eleanor 

Holm, holder of the National, Olympic and World’s 
back-stroke swimming records, and a member of the 
film casts of “Central Airport’ and “Hard to Handle,” 
is presented for the third time, to Art Jarrett, the 
coast’s new singing sensation, co-star with Richard Dix 
in “Ace of Aces” and with Joan Crawford in “Dancing 
Lady.” 

“There’s no need of an introduction,’ Jarrett inter- 
rupts, “Miss Holm and I are old friends from New 


York.” . . . The radio plays, the movie stars frolic, and 
Art and Eleanor stroll off into the garden, arm in 
arm. (Please turn to page 96) 
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HOLLYWOOD—NEW YORK: 


“T Am No Angel” 

“T Cover the Waterfront” 

“T Loved You Wednesday” 

“T Love That Man” 

“T Married an Angel” 

And Iam a fugitive from the I gang, I am. 


7a porter on the Sante Fe Chief knows a lot 
about stars. He has made the beds for the best 
of them. He says the new generation is much nicer 
than the old. Old-timers weren’t always what a 
colored man considers refined. Miss , for in- 
stance, never would get out of her berth except to | 
have it made and then would teeter blinkingly on / 
the edge of a chair with her bottlé, making cracks. 
Now the crowd is different. Some of the nicest 
people youd ever want to ieee come om Holly- 
[/- wood. Some don’t even drink at all, hardly. 
Mee eee Nene “The nicest of all. That is...” the porter cor- 
a) rects himself, “the nicest lady J ever did see from 
JOAN CRAWFORD S: Hollywood cr——S1 
“Polly Moran,” I suggest. 
“T can’t remember the name... . 
“Nice ladies’ names are hard to remember.” 
“But her picture’s in here,” he cried, fumbling 
THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE frenziedly. “‘Here ’tis 
—here she is-—a real lady!” 
I don’t suppose there’s any harm in revealing the 
name—Miss Norma Shearer. 


” 


jie the Grand Canyon, gazing on the Eighth Won- 
der of the World, a woman next to me murmurs 
out of a clear gap, “Oh, I do hope I see William 
Powell when I get to California!” 

“Movie people are very disappointing when you 
see them,” pipes a sour soprano. “I have a niece 
in Hollywood and she says they are very disappoint- 
ing when you see them.” 

“T suppose so,” says the Powell lady. “Still, it’s 
nice to be able to say you’ve seen them.” 

“Like Grand Canyons,” I contribute, adding that 
the Canyon to me is just a big Joe E. Brown yawn. 

“Really!” flutters the lady. ; . 

“Oh, not really,” I laughs, “but when he’s old 


“1 Don'T CARE (IF MARLENE a St ootiicesl” 
DIETRICH DOES WEAR 'EM— <= 
You'Re MoT GOING To _. ASPS, flutterings, little screeches. ... 
eg WEAR THE z ‘ | | | “El Brendel!’ honks the lady who says it’s dis- 
PANTS (N sola) appointing to see them. “It’s El] Brendel!” 


THIS \" ey “fl Brendel! El Brendel!” squeals the little flock 
FAMIWY |) Gh. = bouncing about as a shy young man and a lady 
i ae wrapped in dead minks’ skins leap into a car and 
scurry away. 

I feel sort of sorry for the Grand Canyon lying 
there getting no attention. “Never mind, pal,” I 
soothe. ‘‘You’ll still be on the map when FE] and 
the rest have gone to join them late minks.” 

The guide shows us dinosaur tracks in the stone. 
They remind the lady with the Hollywood niece 
that she’s seen movie stars’ tracks in Grauman’s 
forecourt—a lot more impressive. 

“And bigger,” I adds, showing off. 


ACK on the train, I seek the news butch for 
literature but THE NEW MOVIE is all sold out. 
“Here’s sum’n you ought to read,” he says. 
“Peggy Hopkins Joyce’s ‘Trans-Atlantic Wife.’ ” 
“T know the authoress well,” I say with casual 
impressiveness. 
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HOLLYWOOD 


“Well, I don’t know her,’ the butch retorts, a 
bit churlishly. “But I certainly know she ought to 
know what she’s talkin’ about.” 

So I go to bed with Peggy’s “Tyrans-Atlantic 
Wife.” 

Getting away from it all. 


CHICAGO: 


HE World’s Fair doesn’t impress. They had ad- 

vertised Jean Harlow as a feature of the exposi- 
tion but Jean doesn’t expose... least, not when I’m 
here. The chief feature seems to be a lot of auto- 
mobiles. And who wants to travel a couple of 
thousand miles to see automobile parts when they 
came to see Jean? Not even a Hollywood boy. 


O I visit the uncle, Doc Riley, out on swank 

Gangsters’ Row, where you’re lulled to sleep at 
night by dum-dums on the roof. The uncle was 
physician with Ringling’s Circus for twelve years, 
then fell under the spell of the snake-charmer, mar- 
ried and settled down. It’s from him the Boule- 
vardier inherits his love for animals and charmers 
—the snake! 

He recalls Wally Beery when Wally was “bull 


A fugitive from the gang, the Boulevardier, 
disguised as HERB HOWE, tries desperately 


to get away from it all 


man” with the circus. (If you’ve heard this before, 
so have I—so just step aside for the others.) A 
“bull man” is the elephant’s nursey. “Bull” is cir- 
cus for “elephant.’”’ There was one elephant named 
Flora or Gussie or—oh, call her Greta. Anyhow, 
she suffered from insomnia (due to anemia, no 
doubt). 

The only way Greta could relax was by having 
companionship in her car. It was Wally’s duty to 
sleep in a bunk with Greta’s trunk across him. 
But he had to get out before Greta awoke in the 
morning. She was old-maidish that way. She’d kill 
any man she caught in her car in the morning. 
For an entire season, Wally had to snap out at the 
chirp of dawn, without disturbing Greta. Today 
Wally is a happy married man, and I can’t help 
but think his circus training has had much to do 
with it. 


NOTHER of Wally’s duties was to quiet ele- 
+4 phants in a storm. The beasts are as skittish 
as spinsters and fly into a panic at sight of a mouse 
or sound of thunder. 

When a storm crashed Wally would lead them 
into a circle and let them put their trunks against 
him. This reassured them. 

Evidently they felt Wally was capable of talking 
back to the gods when they thundered. And— 
funny thing! Wally was the only actor in the 
Hollywood circus who talked back when the gods 
slashed salaries. Still the old bull man! 

(Please turn to page 83) 
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OR more than a few months, Holly- 

wood, like the rest of the United 
States, has been waiting for Pros- 
perity. While people haven’t much 
money and aren’t spending what they 
once did, it takes courage to spend 
an extra hundred thousand dollars that 
may change a good picture into a 
special. 

However, the big parade seems to be 
on the verge of getting under way. 
Several of the big studios have pre- 
tentious pictures in preparation—and 
to give them their due, none of the 
leaders slacked down nearly as much 
as conditions gave them a right to do. 

Many of the great pictures didn’t 
cost a great lot of’ money. Usually 
they are composites of three essentials 
—a good story, inspired acting and 
directing and an emotional theme that 
hits a current topical highlight. This 
explains your “Big Parades.” The 
“Seventh Heavens” and ‘“Cimarrons” 
come largely under the inspirational 
heading. 

Radio has two films in work that 
bear this reasoning out. The first, “Lit- 
tle Women,” is purely inspirational and 
depends largely on its excellent cast 
—also upon the reception of the Kath- 
arine Hepburn picture “Morning 
Glory” ... For “Little Women” will 
stand or fall with Hepburn. The sec- 
ond may be either one of two planned 
John Barrymore pictures; the first 
“Cyrano”; the second “A Fugitive from 
Glory.” Both of these have emotional 
themes that can be wholly great or 
just ordinary. 

Now that better times are here there 
is no reason why the pictures should 
be ordinary, but the movies did pretty 
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These are the ones to 
see this month 


LITTLE WOMEN 


Because it’s one of the greatest 
human stories ever written .. . 
with Katharine Hepburn a love- 
ly, lovely “Jo.” 


DANCING LADY 


Because Joan Crawford made 
her first hit in just such a pic- 
ture and Franchot Tone is in this 
one also. 


ONE MAN’S JOURNEY 


Lionel Barrymore as a country 
doctor. You'll love him and 
wonder why someone didn’t think 
of this for him until now. 


ANN VICKERS 


A. daring dramatization of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ story that lifts Irene 
Dunne to the heights of real 
stardom. Walter Huston 1s su- 
perb. 


MY WEAKNESS 


A cute little musical with Lilian 
Harvey and that swellest of 
“stooges,” Sid Silvers—now a 
“big” comedian. 


CHRYSALIS 
Miriam Hopkins, George Raft, 
Sylvia Sidney and Fredric March 


in a show that will make you 
think. 


Margaret Sullavan and John Boles, co-fea- 

tured in "Only Yesterday" which John Stahl 

directed for Universal. This is Miss Sullavan's 
first appearance in motion pictures. 


Joan Crawford in her new and very modern, 
picture, “Dancing Lady.” 


well by us when we weren’t feeling so 
good, so we shouldn’t be too hard on 
them in future. We made a couple of 
mistakes of our own. 

Some months ago I mentioned the 
fact that some of the smaller pictures 
were providing excellent entertainment. 
Pictures like ‘Melody Cruise,” “Inter- 
national House,’ “She Done Him 
Wrong” were not specials in any sense 
of the word ... but there isn’t a rea- 
son in the world why we should ask 
for anything more in the line of steady 
amusement. ° 

And before we get into our real busi- 
ness of the month there is still a little 
tribute to be made to the new courage 
that is being found in the continuity 
department. A great novel cannot al- 
ways be brought to the screen exactly 
as it is written. It is a different 
medium—the same result must be 
reached—but by a different route. A 
tribute then to Jane Murfin and RKO 
who took “Ann Vickers,” a great work 
that was stodgy as a novel—and made 
of it a motion picture that—well, to 
get out of it easily, seems to have a 
soul. You see the Irene Dunne of 
“Back Street” ... but this is an Irene 
Dunne that begins really to matter. 


NN VICKERS — (Radio) — There 

was a lot of shuffling around before 
Irene Dunne finally became “Ann 
Vickers” and it just so happens that 
your reviewer knows that Irene wasn’t 
so very eager to do the job. She 
should thank her lucky stars that 
she let the studio persuade her, for 
this is far and away the most im- 
portant job that Miss Dunne has ever 
done ... and this includes “Cimarron.” 
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should see—and VVhy 


The story isn’t unlike “Back Street” 
in general theme but its background is 
much mightier. Ann Vickers is a com- 
posite of many of us, both men and 
women, and Irene Dunne is going to 
bring a lump into the throats of peo- 
ple who haven’t thought it possible to 
ery over a motion picture. 

She has never had a supporting cast 
such as the one she receives in “Ann 
Vickers.” From the moment when she 
gives in to the impassioned pleadings 
of Bruce Cabot—her first man—to the 
time that she stills the wonderings and 
unrest of Walter Huston—her last... 
there is no moment when Miss Dunne is 
not at her ease. 

There should be no need for me to 
tell the story; if there is, let it be suffi- 
cient for me to say that it is the some- 
times terrible story of the life of a 
woman who was in doubt, who could 
not take things at their face value and 
who paid for her experiments in shame 
and pain. Edna May Oliver offers a 
erand foil for Irene Dunne as she did 
one2 before in “Cimarron.” Between 
them they take the sting out of the 
sordid chapters of Mr. Lewis’ novel 
and lead your reviewer to believe that 
possibly they know more about women 
than does Sinclair Lewis. 

Be that as it may, don’t miss the 
picture. 


ITTLE WOMEN — (Radio) — Either 
you like the story “Little Women” 
or you don’t. Your reviewer must con- 
fess that Louisa Alcott’s famous old 
story had escaped his notice until now 
and possibly he has grown beyond the 
stage where “Little Women” (in print) 
interest him greatly. He hasn’t gone 
beyond the stage, however, when he 
can appreciate the freshness of a sum- 
mer’s morning or a cool breeze coming 
from a mountain lake. That, to you 
who do not know Miss Alcott, is your 
cue. 

But let the story go. Katharine Hep- 
burn is “Jo” ...a tomboy who is much 
the woman—and it is the new Kath- 
arine Hepburn who reached stardom 
with her shining art in “Morning 
Glory.” That is enough for anyone and 
if it isn’t, then Radio has surrounded 
Miss Hepburn with a cast of young 
players that are truly exceptional. Joan 
Bennett plays “Amy,” Frances Dee is 
“Meg” and little Jean Parker is wist- 
fully lovely as the sweet little “Beth.” 
Don’t let me scare anyone into thinking 
that this is children’s fare—grown-ups 
can appreciate a summer morning. 

To these four Radio have added Paul 
Lukas, Douglas Montgomery and Edna 
May Oliver. It is an excellent cast, 
one that seems to understand the old 
New England charm that must live in 
the original story—a story I think that 
I am going to read. 

I think that you will remember “Lit- 
tle Women” and thank Merian C. 


THE NATIONAL DIGEST 
OF THE 


BEST TALKING PICTURES 


Cooper and the rest of the Radio studio 
for giving it to you. 


ANCING LADY—(M-G-M)—Some 

years ago M-G-M made a show 
that they released under the title of 
“Our Dancing Daughters.” Joan Craw- 
ford was the star and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., shared the love interest. 
There was one scene under that gnarled 
old cypress tree that you see in pic- 
tures every now and then that I will 
never forget. 

Lots of things have happened since 
then but maybe this new M-G-M pic- 
ture is going to be another beginning. 
The story, while it isn’t very similar, 
is of the same general type as “Our 
Dancing Daughters.” Joan Crawford is 
the story but instead of Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., we have Franchot Tone. 

M-G-M have given Joan a “distin- 
guished” supporting cast . that is, 


x 


James Cagney and Frank McHugh in 


May Robson, Dorothy Jordan, Joel McCrea, and Lionel Barrymore in RKO's "The Doctor." 
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if being well-known is being ‘‘distin- 
guished.” Jean Malin, about whom you 
must have heard, plays one important 
bit and Ted Healy, one of the roughest 
of vaudeville rough-necks, has another. 
Ted is the man who has more stooges 
than the rest of the vaudeville business 
put together. 

Another old vaudeville headliner who 
re-appears in this show is Winnie 
Lightner who bowled us over for quite 
a time until First National forgot to 
give her a new story and we got tired 
of the old one. 

Robert Z. Leonard (some day I’m 
going to find out what the Z stands 
for) has directed a smooth, fast-mov- 
ing show that allows Joan to look her 
sexiest, dress well and vamp Franchot 
to a fare-thee-well. 

I don’t think there’s a doubt in the 
world that you’ll like it. I can cer- 
tainly recommend it. 


a 
"Footlight Parade,'’ Warner's new musical. 


} 
i 


ALL THE NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE FORTHCOMING FILMS 


OOTLIGHT PARADE—(Warners) 

—Warner Brothers seem to have de- 
cided to be the Ziegfeld of the motion 
picture business and if such is really 
their idea, then they have a running 
start. Right from the beginning they 
have been lucky—or smart—with musi- 
cal pictures but this year they have 
outdone themselves with “42nd Street” 
and “Gold Diggers of 1933” right in a 
row. 

This would have satisfied most peo- 
ple but Warners went right on pitching 
for the third strike—and put it right 
over with the help of James Cagney 
who was a “hoofer’ once and did it 
once more in this show for dear old 
Warners—that is to say—even if he 
doesn’t hoof—it’s still what is known as 
a musical. 

Who’d expect to see “The Mayor of 
Hell” and “The Public Enemy” in a 
musical . . and like him? 

Warners gave him the works. But 
this time it was all to his advantage. 
Ruby Keeler, Joan Blondell, Claire 


Dodd, Dick Powell, Hugh Herbert, Guy 


William von Brincken, Eugene Pallette and 
Spencer Tracy in ‘Shanghai Madness.” 


Kibbee and a host of others make up 
the cast and James never had so many 
beautiful “gals” to kick around in his 
whole movie career. 

The same team that produced “Gold 
Diggers of 1933” worked on this one 
with the exception that the music is by 
Walter Donaldson and Gus Kahn, two 
of the most illustrious in Tin-Pan 
Alley. The songs aren’t quite so “hot” 
as ‘42nd Street’’—there’ll be only one 
“Shuffle Off to Buffalo” for quite some 
time—but it’s a cinch that you’ll be 
whistling them just the same. 

Warners put story into their musi- 
cals and this is the best yarn of their 
three for this year. If only to see 
James work in his new surroundings— 
this is worth taking in. 


OXE MAN’S JOURNEY—(Radio)— 
While “One Man’s Journey” is far 
from being as pretentious as some of 
Lionel Barrymore’s recent pictures, 
your reviewer has a hunch that it may 
be remembered after “Rasputin” and 
his others are forgotten. There, there 
were others; here, there is just Lionel 
Barrymore in the role of a small man 
who has greatness within him. 

As the settled, contented country 
doctor, Barrymore gives you no inkling 
that within his soul is a longing to do 
great things that the whole world will 
acclaim. It is only when his son is 
about to embark upon a career that 
may bring him fame, but at the cost 
of broken hearts to others, that Lionel 
tears the mask from his soul and shows 
the lost hopes and dreams that have 
paved the ways of happiness for others. 

It is a pleasure to see Barrymore 
in a role of this sort. The elder Barry- 
more has always been inclined to play 
his characters a little too vigorously to 
suit the taste of this on-looker but 
there is nothing to cavil at here. He 
shows, plainly and with consummate 
skill, things that are happening to each 
one of us and the gasps of surprise 


Cortez and Elizabeth Young, the 
New York society girl from the stage, this 
being her first performance in pictures, in 


Ricardo 


"Big Executive.’ Others in the cast, are 
Sharon Lynn, Richard Bennett, Barton Mac- 
Lane, and Dorothy Peterson. 


that are wrung for you, almost invol- 
untarily, are tribute indeed to his fine 
skill. 

Joel McCrea is restrained and admir- 
able as his son and Frances Dee, rap- 
idly becoming one of the shining young- 
er stars, is charming as his sweetheart. 
Dorothy Jordan has the other main role 
and shows some of the force and skill 
she displayed in “Bondage.” 

While this isn’t a great show it may 
do much to soothe some of the rather 
vain hopes and wishes that we all har- 
bor ... it is certainly one of the few 
shows that can safely be -labeled 
“family.” 


Y WEAKNESS — (Fox) — She 
came; we saw; she conquered! 
Which, ladies and gentlemen, means 
that in the opinion of this scribe, Lilian 
Harvey has come to America to stay. 


A scene from "Moonlight and Pretzels,"" the musical which is the first picture Universal has produced in the East in many years. 
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Photo by Robert W. Coburn 


Joan Bennett, Jean Parker, Katharine Hep- 
burn and Frances Dee in ‘Little Women,” 
from the old-time Louisa M. Alcott novel. 


Paul Robeson, the famous colored concert 
singer, in a scene from Eugene O'Neill's 
famous stage play, “The Emperor Jones.” 
Dudley Murphy directed for United Artists. 


Frank Morgan, Jackie Cooper and Alice 
Brady in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer epic of 
the stage, “Show World." 
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In “Congress Dances” she did every- 
thing that a star should be asked to 
do. “My Lips Betray” was okay... 
or so it seemed to me... but “My 
Weakness” is going to put her right on 
top. 

Much of the credit is due to a gen- 
tleman by the name of Buddy De Sylva, 
who has written some swell songs with 
grand business, and to a friend of his 
who was a stooge to Phil Baker until 
he decided to become a better comedian 
than his boss. I’m talking about Sid 
Silvers, the hit comedian of last years’ 
Broadway hit, “Take a Chance.” 

Sid’s dead-pan comedy is ideally suit- 
ed to Miss Harvey’s type of screen 
work. She is charming as she can pos- 
sibly be and Sid is dumber than you’d 
think could be possible and together 
with Boots Mallory it all mixes up into 
a swell, fast-moving show. Harry 
Langdon, once one of my favorite 
comedians, gets a pretty good break 
and Lew Ayres does exceptionally well 
with the other end of the romance. 
I’d like to see someone taller than Lew 
work with Miss Harvey in her next 
show. 

Put Lilian Harvey and Sid Silvers 
on your list of ‘‘stars whose pictures 
I don’t want to miss.” 


CE OF ACES—(Radio) — Radio 
found a very different type of avia- 
tion story for Richard Dix in “Ace 
of Aces” and for those who like their 
entertainment of the red-meat variety, 
this is about the best bet of the month. 
(Please turn to page 102) 
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round by round goes the 

excitement at the Movie- 
land ring-side. Now that writers 
and stars are airing their differ- 
ences in prizefight arenas, pro- 
moters are seriously thinking of 
charging the pugilists admission 
for watching the spectators put 
on their own bouts in the audi- 
toriums. 

News is breaking aplenty and 
every day brings new “extras” 
about the stars. They’re not call- 
ing ’em bit players any more— 
they’re calling them two-bit players now that the 
wage scale’s gone up and reached a new high note in 
optimism. 


OUND and round go the 
R wheels in Hollywood, and 


ARNER BROTHERS announce 
Changes” with Paul Muni. 
An actor must be great when he has that effect 
on the universe. 


“The World 


EADLINES scream “‘WHITE WOMAN’ IN 
PRODUCTION AT PARAMOUNT!” 
I wonder why Jimmy Durante laughed 
called it to his attention. 


when I 


“TREMALE” with Ruth Chatterton and George Brent 
is proceeding marvelously at First National. 
Well, the female must-.go through! 


ILLIAM POWELL and Mary Astor are work- 
ing on “The Kennel Murder Case!’ 
Mystery going to the dogs! 


RE° tells me they’re making a Spanish 
version of ‘‘India Speaks.” 

Imagine India speaking in Spanish! 
Should go great with Chili sauce. 

The same company announces Constance 
Bennett’s next picture will be “Without 
Glory.” 

They can’t fool me. Constance couldn’t 
make a picture without glory! 


“Put four or five of those Marx 
Brothers’ titles together and you've 
got a full meal.” 


By 
MICKEY MOUSE 


As told to Hal Horne 


“7°“HE BOWERY,” Darryl Zanuck’s 
first for 20th Century, is proving 
the sensation that everybody ex- 
pected it to be. When “The Bowery” 
was originally announced several 
stunt men offered to jump off the 
Brooklyn Bridge to help exploit the 
picture. Not a bad idea, committing 
suicide for a company. Gets you to the attention of 
your employers quickly. 
That's only a start, of cowrse. 
future depends on yourself. 


From then on your 


VES is very enthusiastic over Marion Davies’ 
next picture. They’re borrowing Bing Crosby 
to play one of the leading roles. 

Should go big! Everybody knows Prosperity is just 
around the crooner! 


pe LOUNE is offering Cecil B. DeMille’s pro- 
duction “‘For Frightened People.” No gags—we’ve 
been scared out of our wits ourselves! They’ve also 
bought Hugh Wiley’s story, ‘““Pink Chemise.” 

“Don’t get confused. Has nothing to do with the 
underworld! 


BYE: bye, Blackbird! Universal’s going to do “Blue- 

beard” with Boris Karloff. Speaking of Uni- 

versal, “Moonlight and Pretzels” is doing nicely. 
Shows what a twist to a title will do! 


BSI is going right ahead with / 
“Too Much Harmony.” \ SNAP 
Let’s add a line—Sweet Adeline. \ 1 hg py - 


ILL ROGERS’ daughter is using the 
name of Mary Howard instead of 
Mary Rogers. Says she doesn’t want to 
trade on her father’s reputation. 
The Rogerses always did have a Will of 
their own! 


"You can be had!" 
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“Life is just a bowl of chariots!" 


AW something on a theater 

marquee the other day. The 
exhibitor didn’t have enough 
room for the whole title so he 
abbreviated “Ann Carver’s Pro- 
fession”’ to “‘A. Carver’s Profes- 
sion,” adding “Cutting Up,” 
the name of the comedy on the 
same bill. 


ITH “Duck Soup” all 

warmed up and ready to 
serve, Paramount announces the 
next Marx Brothers film to be 
titled, “Cracked Ice.” Put four 
or five of these Marx Brothers’ 
titles together and you’ve got a 
full meal. Incidentally, if ex- 
hibitors persist in showing 
double features you can expect 
theaters to advertise “Charlie 
Chan’s Greatest Case,” with 
“Cracked Ice.” 

Complete service. 


plizst NATIONAL hands an orchid to Richard 


AY 


“Arliss’ new spectacle." 


The world’s most popular actor 
as The New Movie Magazine’s 
correspondent on the Holly- 


wood front. 


' E’VE seen “The Cohens and the Kellys 
in Africa” and ‘The Cohens and the 
Kellys in Hollywood.”’ Now Universal an- 
nounces “The Cohens and the Kellys in 
Trouble.” 
As nice a place as any. 


EWS comes from M-G-M that Richard 
Boleslavsky will direct “‘Hall of Justice.” 
His “Storm at Daybreak,” and ‘Rasputin 
and the Empress” certainly showed that he 
understands life, proving that life is just a 
Boleslavskys! 
S° Lubitsch is doing “Design for Living” 
for Paramount! That reminds me of one 
of the Hollywood costumers who was doing 
such a big business for a while that people 
started saying he had designs on everybody! 
Speaking of Paramount, watch out for “Til- 
lie and Gus!” What's it about? Your Gus 
is as good as ours! 


S° you see, everything’s moving along nicely 

in Movieland. While most of the younger 

stars are making a name for themselves on 
the screen, some of the veterans are keep- 
ing their names alive by giving imperson- 
ations of themselves on the stage. 

With everything improving all along 
the line, the companies have stopped go- 
ing into the hands of the receivers. 

Now the receivers are going into the 
hands of the public. 


NE of the theaters along Broadway 

displayed a big NRA sign and im- 
mediately the house phone was flooded 
with inquiries from people who wanted to 
know who was playing in it. 

One of the male stars of yesterday was 
asked to play the role of an actor for a 
major company, but he turned it down 
saying he didn’t want to do character 
parts. 

This is the fellow who quit drinking 
because every time he took a pick-me-up 
it knocked him down. 


ee big idea out here is to do every- 
thing bigger and better. Just to show 
you that they mean business, one of the 
younger executives, when told by his boss 


that he’d have to put his best foot forward, immediate- 


ly went his chief one better and put both his feet 


Barthelmess and Ann Dvorak. ; 


I | forward. 
It’s a “Shonghai Orchid,” their next picture. 


He still has the floor! 
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@ HOW HOLLYWOOD ENTERTAINS @ 


OU should have seen the movie stars gathering 

around Major Ernst Udet! Just “coals to New- 

castle’ is a celebrity “in Hollywood, but you 

wouldn’t have thought so to see Gloria Stuart 
and Benita Hume and Adolphe Menjou and Harold 
Lloyd and Joe E. Brown and the rest of them hanging 
on the famous aviator’s words, over at Car] Laemmle’s 
beautiful estate in Benedict Canyon Road, Beverly 
Hills. 

Harold Lloyd, of course, knows all the aviators, and 
entertains them at his home, but he is naturally espe- 
cially interested in the aces, and Udet, who plays the 
lead in Universal’s “S.O.S. Iceberg,” is his special 
friend. 

We shouldn’t be a bit surprised to see Harold going 
in for aviation, but, so far, his wife has been able to 
keep him out of it. She’s nervous about this flying 
business. 

Mildred (I’ve known Harold’s wife ever since she 
was a little girl, so I just have to call her by her first 
name) was looking very pretty in a black tear-drop 
satin gown, cut along sports lines. 

The affair was a sort of breakfast and lunch com- 
bination, and was served cafeteria style. Cartoons of 
Oswald, the Lucky Rabbit, and Pooch the Pup, framed 
on palm trees, were amusing little touches. 

Carl Laemmle, Jr., assisted by his aunt, Mrs. Maurice 
Fleckles, and Gloria Stuart, received the guests. 

Benita Hume, to whom Maurice Chevalier has been 
paying attention, (page Jack Dunfee, Benita’s fiance!) 
was supposed to arrive with the fascinating Frenchman. 
But it turned out that Maurice had to work, so Adolphe 
Menjou was pinch-hitter for her escort. 

Miss Hume was lovely in a fascinating combination 
skirt and blouse, the blouse rose colored, trimmed with 
round medallions, the skirt white. 

Gloria Stuart looked radiantly pretty in a yellow 
knitted sports dress and big panama hat. 

Lupe Velez telephoned regrets for herself and Johnny 
Weissmuller. Johnny had a professional swimming date 
at the beach, and felt, explained the effervescent little 
Mexican muchacha, that he couldn’t possibly be lucky 
in his swimming match unless she were along! 

“Johnny ’e’s afraid he’ll drown unless his Lupe is 
along!” she bubbled. 

Ken Maynard and Buck Jones were present, so the 
West was well represented. Both wore plain business 
suits, but were as tanned as you’d expect wild west- 
erners to be. 

Joe E. Brown arrived with Mrs. Brown in their new 
town car, with a chauffeur. But Joe had insisted on 
riding with the chauffeur in order to learn the left- 
hand drive. Mrs. Brown declared she was going to ad- 
dress him as Jeems, my man, if he left her all alone in 
state in the back of the car, that way, again! 

“Dear me, dear me!” confided Car] Laemmle, Jr., as 
he espied Chester Morris clad in white flannels and 
white shoes. “Looks as if you’ll have to begin describ- 
ing the men’s costumes if this sort of thing keeps up!” 

Paul Lukas, an aviation enthusiast, came early so he 
could have a few minutes’ private chat with Udet and 
with Carlos Borcoque, Argentine flyer, director and 
writer. 

Doris McMahon, titian haired Broadway musical 
comedy artist and Hollywood screen player, attracted 
nearly all the men. She came alone, and as Mrs. Chester 
Morris observed, that showed how smart she was! She 
didn’t have to feel bound to remember she was with 
an escort, and that he might be jealous. 

Mary Brian wore a string of wooden sports beads 
tight around her neck. 


ol 
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“Here's how,’ hails Gloria Stuart at the party given by Corl 
Loemmle, Jr., on his beautiful estate in Beverly Hills. 
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GRACE KINGSLEY, The New Movie Magazine’s 
society reporter, invites you to some of Holly- 
wood’s swanky movie parties 


All photographs made exclusively for The New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


eee ee 


A new romance, it is whispered, 
is that between Mabel Marden, un- 
der contract to Universal, and Hugh 
Enfield, athletic young Universal 
player. Certainly he was most de- 
voted. And youthful romance also 
was represented by that Pyramus- 
and-Thisbe combination, Tom Brown 
and Anita Louise. 

“When are you going to admit you 
are engaged?” I asked Anita, but 
she only blushed. So we asked Tom. 

“Well, I think that should be left 


Ernst Udet, the German ace, was the 
honor guest at Junior Laemmle's party, 
attended by more than two hundred. 
Left to right, standing: Edward Everett 
Horton, Russell Simpson, Neil Hamilton, 
Ernst L. Frank, Chester Morris, Mabel 
Marden, Russ Colombo, Harold Lloyd, 
Joe E. Brown, Charles Murray, Hugh En- 
field, Carl Laemmle, Jr., and John Far- 
row. Seated, from left to right: Anita 
Page, Mary Brian, June Knight, Madge 
Bellamy, Benita Hume, Mary Carlisle, 
Dorothy Burgess, Gloria Stuart and 
Maureen O'Sullivan, and above, in the 
small picture, are Benita Hume and 


Their car broke down, as they 
were coming from an early lunch at 
friends in Glendale, and they bor- 
rowed a plane at the Glendale air- 
port and flew to the races! 

Such gallantry, Jean had evidently 
decided, should not go unrewarded. 
But though there have been some ro- 
mantic whisperings about the two, 
I know it will be a long time before 
Jean forgets her husband, Paul Bern, 
beloved by so many persons he had 
befriended. 


for Anita to say,” explained Tom. 

And as Anita merely blushed some 
more (yes, there are a few blushes 
and blushers left in Hollywood!), and we found no 
ring on her engagement finger, we had to let it go 
at that. 


E were delighted to say hello to Russell Simpson 

and his wife, whom we hadn’t seen in a long 
time. I believe Russell has been doing some vaude- 
ville work. 

Billie Burke was there with William Anthony Mc- 
Guire, the playwright, who is collaborating with her 
on the writing of “The Great Ziegfeld,” a story of the 
life of Billie’s late husband. Patricia Ziegfeld, who 
looks like her dad, came with them. 

Jean Harlow, who has been seen around with Cliff 
Henderson of late, stopped for but a moment, with 
Cliff, and then had to go on. But Major Udet was 
quite clearly charmed with Jean, and invited her, in 
the name of his country, to visit Berlin. 

“T’d love to show you the town,” he said. 

Jean and Henderson have been friends ever since 
he directed the big air races in Los Angeles, last July, 
and a funny little incident had occurred at that time. 
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Adolphe Menjou. 


Amelia Earhart made quite a stir 
when she came in with Senator Bing- 
ham and General and Mrs. Hitch- 
cock. By the way, Miss Earhart doesn’t care to enter 
any air races. She says it is foolish and foolhardy to 
race and stunt a plane. And this from a woman so 
wise in the ways of aviation that she flew across an 
ocean. 

I learned some interesting things about this aviatrix, 
by the way. She said that when she was flying the 
ocean and her plane caught fire, she radioed her hus- 
band, with whom she kept in constant touch. 

“He had so much faith in me and knew so well that 
I shouldn’t be disturbed in that crisis, that he didn’t 
answer me,” she said. “He knew it would only inter- 
rupt the hectic business of putting out that blaze.” 

John Boles and his wife arrived early and stayed 
only a short time, having other engagements. John is 
deeply interested in aviation, much to the distress of 
his wife, who wants him to stick to. his bicycle. He 
managed a,few moments of talk with Major Udet. 

Madge Bellamy, absent from the screen a long time, 
but recently in a serial with Buck Jones, came with 
her producer, Henry McRae, and her director, Ray 
Taylor. Madge has lost (Please turn to page 99) 
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ELLO Hollywood! 
everybody ! 
Since I last wrote you, 
things have been happening 
in Hollywood. Like beauty contest 
winners, domestic debacles seem to 
arrive in bunches and by the time 
you read this I can’t guarantee there 
will be any married couples left 
out here. 

Although it was not unexpected, 
the announcement that Pickfair was 
actually for sale fell like a bomb- 
shell in our midst. For Pickfair was 
Hollywood’s bulwark of respectabil- 
ity. Half of Hollywood busied it- 
self with murmured “I told you 
so’s,’’ while the other half rushed 
out to Pickfair, happy in the belief 


Hello 
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The identity of Nemo, the mysterious author of “Holly- 
wood Day by Day,” still has Hollywood and its stars 
agog. Movieland’s latest by-word is, ““Sh-h-h! Nemo!” 
So Jimmy Durante volunteered to give his impression 
of what Nemo must be like. ““A sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing,” said he, not knowing, however, anything about 
wolves, having lived in New York all his life. Once, 
at the Bronx zoo, he saw a polar bear and ever since 
hgs thought it was a wolf. Thus this disguise. Lupe 
Velez has just caught him in the act of writing Johnny 
Weissmuller’s memoirs. 
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that at last they would crash those 
aristocratic gates as prospective pur- 
chasers. They would see Mary’s 
much-publicized white drawing room 
and Doug’s bedroom. Future gen- 
erations would be able to say: “Oh, 
yes, my grandmother was a guest 
at Pickfair.” 

But, alas! When they reached the 
entrance they could go no farther, 
for the big iron gates were locked 
and a guard informed them that the 
admission ticket was a bank book 
that showed a balance sufficient to 
buy the estate. In other words, in 
order to look at Pickfair the sight- 
seer had to prove himself an honest 
shopper. Otherwise, as wise little 
Mary knew when she took these 
precautions, Pickfair would have 
been just another Hollywood side- 
show. 


Wide World 


Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera star, 

and his five sons. |. to r., Larry and Richard 

(twins), 13; Peter, 5; Lawrence Tibbett; 
Marston. 7; and Sonny, 10. 


eee NG the news that Mary 
and Doug would make their 
separation legal there was a quick 
succession of similar announcements 
from -Richard Dix and his wife; 
Carole Lombard and William Powell; 
Hoot Gibson and Sally Eilers; Sue 
Carol and Nick Stuart; the Jack 
Holts, Zita Johann and her husband, 
John Haussman, the Menjous and 
others. 

It seems that a short time 
ago Carole Lombard, just newly 
married, told me confidently: “Our 
marriage will last: We’re such op- 
posite temperaments. I like things 
gay — lots of fun and laughing — 
while Bill is the mental type. We 
are a perfect balance for each other. 
Meecomeisenead inithe air and he ~ “Fy crashed erchsivcin for The New Moco aanant 
keeps my feet on the ground.” - ae c Ge he aera. coe 

; ; 5 avi anners, like Ann Harding, has taken 

ee oonded just dandy’ at up the desert life. He's Sancta himself a oo 


the time, but apparently someone rancho near Victorville, where he spends all Photographed by Clarence Sinclair Bull 
got off balance. of his time when not picture-making. Here 3 . 
he is making ready for a back dive into Marcia Ralston, latest M-G-M starlet, being 
ICHARD DIX has everybody, in- the rancho pool. groomed for your approval. 
eluding your Hollywood sight- ! 
: SUPPOSE I shouldn’t mention 


seer, slightly puzzled. A few days 
after announcing the separation and 
plans for an immediate divorce, 
Richard issued a statement to the ef- 
fect that as soon as the divorce was 
obtained he would immediately be- 
gin wooing his ex-wife all over again. 

Sue Carol and Nick Stuart seem 
determined to go ahead with their 
divorce plans, but are seen daily tak- 
ing their year-old baby for automo- 
bile rides. At night, however, Sue 
is seen at the various dancing spots 
with Ken Murray while Nick con- 
soles himself escorting Bobbe Arnst. 
And what a consolation! 


this because calling attention to 
happy marriages seems to have such 
a bad effect on them, but two kids 
who seem to be getting more out of 
life than most married couples are 
Ann Dvorak and Leslie Fenton. We 
met them hurrying down the Boule- 
vard the other morning. 

“We're in a_ hurry,’ they 
shouted. “We have to get home 
and irrigate the walnuts.” And 
then Ann added over her shoulder: 
“Tt’s lots of fun. Did you ever ir- 
rigate a walnut orchard?” 


OME of our best bachelors are 

quite cagey and go into this mar- 
riage business with their eyes wide 
open. George O’Brien, for instance, 
on the very day he married Margue- 
rite Churchill, wired his director- 
pal-traveling companion, John Ford, 
as follows: 


“Just married Marguerite but 


Morgan Dennis, the artist, and his two x . 
Scofties Socki and Jill! the fwol live and ‘™Y comtract calls for annual trip 


kicking principals he is starring in a series of to Shanghai with you.” 
SE) movie shorts which he is producing. (Please turn to page 56) 
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(Continued from page 55) 

And here is Joel McCrea, who, his 
friends would have you believe, will 
marry Frances Dee any minute, hav- 
ing ladders built on the outside of 
his ranch house. 


GREAT many people think 
44% Charles Chaplin and Paulette 
Goddard are married. They argue 
that Charlie is keeping it a secret 
because Hollywood is so tender to- 
ward romances and so hard on mar- 
riages, and that he believes he has 
more chance for happiness if no one 
knows he is married. Perhaps so, 
but if I were married to that little 
queen I wouldn’t be able to keep it a 
secret, I would be that proud. 

Charlie is looking more fit than I 
have ever seen him in an acquaint- 
ance of many years. His hair is al- 
most white, but he has put on a lit- 
tle weight and is sunbrowned a deep 
tan from weeks spent on his boat. 
the Hdna P. II. Paulette is brown. 
too, and her hair is again dark, al- 
most mahogany. 

They attended the opening of Car- 
mel Myers’ play at the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse and applauded 
enthusiastically. They remained in 
their seats during intermission, for, 
of course, Chaplin would have been 
mobbed if he had dared to go out 


Photographed for The New Movie Magazine by 
Robert W. Coburn 


June Brewster is winning her spurs as an ac- 
tress, her last picture being ‘Headline 
Shooters,’ but she still retains the title of 
the girl with the prettiest legs in Hollywood. 
But with the way these beauty contest win- 
ners are pouring in on every train, June may 
have to retire behind skirts on short notice. 
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Photographed especially for The New Movie Magazine by 
Bert Lonaworth 


Leslie Howard, photographed just before he 

went abroad to make the film, "The Lady Is 

Willing,’ for Columbia. His last picture be- 

fore leaving was his own stage play, ‘Berke- 

ley Square," one of the most ambitious of 
all his film efforts. 


Dreams come true again. Here you see 

Robert Young and his bride, at the honey- 

moon home they'd dreamed of back in their 
school days when they first fell in love. 


Photographed exclusively for The New Movie Magazine bu 
Clarence Sinclaiy Bull 


for a smoke. Some brave souls ven- 
tured down to his front row seats 
and asked for autographs. He had 
to refuse that, too, to save himself 
from an avalanche of autograph 
seekers, but he did it with a smile. 
He still insists he will have his two 
pictures finished before Christmas. 


pe JORDAN - COOPER 
gave a house party as soon as 
her marriage to Merian Cooper, pro- 
duction head of RKO, became known. 


“Why didn’t you tell me, 
Dorothy,’ I asked. “Don’t you 
think you should have broken the 
news to me more gently?” 


“Oh, Merian doesn’t like fuss,” she 
replied airily, which only goes to 
show where the rest of us fellows 
stand with Dorothy. ; 


O* course the high spot in my life 
for this month—and you'll never 
know how much restraint I exercised 
to keep it from you until now—was 
when strolling down Olivera Street 
the other night I found myself walk- 
ing directly behind Greta Garbo. 
She was wearing a black polo coat 
and a black slouch hat, and, honestly, 
I could have reached right out and 
touched her, but I didn’t. I merely 


- followed her. I was not alone in that 


pursuit, however, for everyone in 
the street was doing the very same 
thing. 
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No, not a scene in a picture. Merely Marie getting her boots off, between 
scenes. The assistant—and assisted—is Jack Pennick. It's the old army game. 


She marched along like the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin with a motley crowd 
of Mexicans, tourists and me, fol- 
lowing at her heels. 

When she stopped to look at any 
objects in the little shops, we all 
stopped, too. In one little place she 
bought a big fat Mexican glass bot- 
tle. (Did you by any chance notice 
me, Greta? I’m six feet tall and wore 
a grey suit. Once you looked straight 
into my eyes, or I thought you did. 
Perhaps you were thinking that my 
tall forehead where the hair is a bit 
thin—Well, skip it. Maybe you were 


Maureen O'Sullivan, who's in ‘Tarzan and His 

Mate,” with Johnny Weissmuller, taking a 

tan bath. The sun is the best make-up man 
in Hollywood for jungle ladies. 


Photographed especially for The New Movie Magaz:ne 
hy Clarence Sinclair Bull 


wondering if the shop-keeper was 
overcharging you for the bottle.) 

Eventually she (and yours truly) 
came to the puppet show and, seeing 
herself advertised as a part of the 
show, she purchased tickets and went 
in. That puppet show hasn’t done 
such a business since the last Mexi- 
can holiday. Of course, we all 
tried to go in, too, but the tiny the- 
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ater holds only about two hundred 
people. 

I was there, though, sitting right 
behind the great Garbo and I never 
did hear what became of all the 
people I injured in getting that 
Seat. te 

She complained bitterly over the 
puppet that was supposed to re- 
semble her. She didn’t like the pom 
pom on its hat. “I think they have 
a nerve to sing that song,” she said, 
when the puppet sang. When she 
left, the proprietor asked her to 
autograph the book and she said, “I 
never give autographs.” 

By this time, the glamorous Garbo 
was a bit irritated and suddenly 
turned to her companion, the ever- 
present Mrs. Berthold Viertel, and 
said: “I think I go home.” I always 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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ROQUEFORT @ CHEDDAR @ 


HAT could be sweeter, neater and more 

wholesome,” asked Mr. Warner Baxter, “than 

a lunch like this? Crackers, cheese and a 

bottle of beer. I’ve often wondered,” he 
added, “why busy housewives who have to do all their 
own cooking go to so much trouble to get up fussy, 
complicated meals when most people—men at least— 
are just as well satisfied with a simple meal that 
takes almost no time to prepare. 

“Take cheese, for instance,’ Mr. Baxter went on, 
remembering no doubt that the quickest way to get 
rid of a food reporter is to produce some really helpful 
suggestions about cooking or meal planning. “Some 
people cook it and mix it up with a lot of other foods 
and make curious concoctions out of it that they 
eall English bunnies or Welsh rabbits or soufflés or 
fondues or dreams or surprises. All very well if you 
like to do that sort of thing, but I’ve an idea that 
the flavor of the cheese is best when you eat it un- 
cooked with bread, crisp crackers, with fruit or in a 
simple salad.” 

Mr. Baxter admitted that he’d never had time to go 
into this cheese business very thoroughly. Of the 
hundred or so different types of cheese— 

“Five hundred to be exact,” we told him. 

“There you are—five hundred different cheese 
flavors. Of all those I suppose I know and appreciate 
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BRIE 


CHEESE 


is the basis of Warner Baxter's 


favorite lunch 


the flavor of only a dozen or so, yet I’ve an idea that 
the best plan is to serve cheese so as to bring out its 
own individual flavor. If you have to use a lot of 
things to hide the flavor it’s a sign the cheese is 
inferior or you just aren’t educated to appreciate it. 
Roquefort, Liederkranz or Camembert are best with 
something like this.” He held up a crisp thin water 
cracker. “And old-fashioned American or Cheddar 
cheese goes well with an old-fashioned soda cracker. 
And by the way, did you ever try Gruyere cheese with 
a caraway seed cracker. It’s a perfect blend of flavors, 
the same thing that you get when you have rye bread 
with ordinary Swiss cheese. There usually are cara- 
way seeds in rye bread, I hope. 

“As a final course at dinner there’s nothing better 
than a plate of assorted cheese. Put one of those 
large Edam cheeses that look like red cannon balls in 
the center or use a cheese that looks like a pineapple, 
with the top sliced off of course. Put a variety of 
other cheese around it and on the edges arrange your 
erackers, toasted bread, pumpernickel.” 

Then there is Ruth Roland, who has recently be- 
come an expert on the subject of finely flavored cheese. 
There was a time when her charming nose would have 
registered real scorn at the mere mention of Camem- 
bert, Brie or Limburger. She was the girl who didn’t 
like cheese and one of the really tragic moments of 
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her life was the time she took what she innocently sup- 
posed was a crisp, tender stalk of celery and discov- 
ered after one small bite that it was filled with Roque- 
fort. After that Ruth’s friends simply didn’t serve 
cheese when Ruth was to be present. Even after it 
got to be the sophisticated thing to chatter knowingly 
about cheese flavors, we didn’t mention it—just as 
we'd avoid bringing up the subject of earthquakes to 
a friend who had recently been through one. 

That’s what made it so amazing to find Ruth Ro- 
land proudly displaying a new and perfectly accoutered 
cheese plate at luncheon the other day. Camembert, 
Limburger, or at least Liederkranz—and Ruth’s nose 
didn’t even quiver. She had actually arranged the 
cheese plate herself. Ruth is really mad about her 
home, you know. Takes care of things personally and 
it’s one of those homes that shows thought and good 
taste, as well as content and happiness. It’s one of 
the most livable spots in the world, hidden away be- 
hind trees and shrubbery on a hillside overlooking 
Hollywood. Luncheon was served that day indoors 
in the perfectly furnished Spanish dining room, with 
its lovely chairs and table hand carved by the famous 
Rodriquez. y 

The fact is, we discovered as luncheon progressed, 
Ruth’s husband is a real cheese fan. “He even eats 
Gruyere for breakfast,” she proudly announced. She 
paused to nibble one of her own favorite cheese 
appetizers—a potato chip lightly spread with Neuf- 
chatel. ‘With cheese it is the same as with olives— 
don’t you think? It’s a taste. The more you have the 
better you like it.” 


AND @ 
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Miss Roland’s interest in cheese was that of a con- 
noisseur right from the start. She knew how to “talk 
cheese’ even before she cared to eat it. She could 
tell when Schweitzer cheese had enough holes to make 
it really Swiss and why Gruyere, in spite of its Swiss 
origin, managed to maintain its prestige with no holes 
at all. She could tell you just what sort of crackers 
to serve with Liederkranz and what would go best 
with Roquefort or Gorgonzola, and she could tell at a 
glance, if not by the taste, the difference between 
Edam and Geuda. 

“It’s been a really thrilling adventure,” Miss Roland 
told us. ““And because my taste for interesting cheeses 
is rather recent I think I enjoy their distinctive flavor 
more than people who have become accustomed to eat 
cheese from childhood. I’m especially interested in 
the delicious flavors that can be produced by simple 
combinations of cheese and other foods. Most people 
don’t realize how well cheese may be combined with 
fruits but it doesn’t take long to convince them. An 
after-dinner tray of cheese and fresh or preserved 
fruit is sure to please your guests. 

“Just try this—preserved figs, drained and stuffed 
with a mixture of cream cheese beaten up with a little 
cream and a dash of salt and cayenne, or fresh figs 
stuffed with Liederkranz or Roquefort. Or serve your 
Roquefort with slices of juicy red apples. Kumquats, 
preserved in lime syrup, should be stuffed with Ched- 
dar cheese and pineapple should be combined with 
cream or Neufchatel cheese. Candied fruits and crys- 
talized ginger are good with Neufchatel and other 
cream cheeses. 


LIEDERKRANZ @ CRACKERS e@ BREAD @ AND e BEER 


Ruth Roland could “talk cheese” 
before she cared to eat it—now 
she’s one of the leading cheese 
fans in Hollywood. Her hus- 
band, Ben Bard, eats Gruyere 


for breakfast. 


For Information about this month's food circulars 
please turn to page 96 


Miss Roland's favorite dessert plate contains crisp, 
unsweetened crackers, preserved figs, fresh or 
canned pineapple and two kinds of cheese. 


The PEOPLE'S 


The Box Office Critics write 


their candid opinions 


Quiet at Last: My thanks to Skippy, 
Sooky and Sidney for restoring peace 
to a bandit-infested household. For 
months my six-year-old twin boys have 
been hard-riding, hard-fisted two-gun 
men, suddenly appearing from behind 
doors or stairways as masked bandits, 
armed to the teeth, commanding 
the passer-by to “stick ’em up!” In 


BR RS 
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Ann Dvorak, after a long vacation. Her next 
picture will be “Shanghai Orchid," opposite 
Richard Barthelmess. 


vain I suggested quiet, peaceful games 
—the Westerns had taken too deep root 
in childhood imagination. . . . . Then 
“Skippy” and “Sooky” came to town, 
and over-night ideals changed. My 
boys again became normal, fun-loving 
six-year-olds. Taking turns as Skippy 
and Sooky they have acted and re- 
acted nearly every scene in both pic- 
tures. At times it is hard to find a 
Sidney, but usually with “Aw, he isn’t 
so bad!” the neighbor-boy is per- 
suaded. ... Speaking for mothers who 
want normal, wholesome play for their 
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The People’s Academy of Motion 
Pictures (sponsored by THE NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present 
twelve gold medals for what the 
readers of this magazine consider to 
be the twelve outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year 1933 in the films. 


Letters from our readers, carefully 
tabulated, will be the sole guides to 
these awards. 


These letters may be addressed to 
either The People’s Academy or to 
the Dollar-Thoughts department of 
this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


You are the judge and the jury. 
Write us what you think. 


The medals will be given for the 
following: 


1—Best all-around feature picture 
2—Best performance (actress) 
3—Best performance (actor) 
4—Best musical picture 
5—Best human interest picture 
6—Best mystery picture 
7—Best romance 

8—Best comedy 

9—Best short reel picture 
10—Best news reel picture 
11—Best direction 

12—Best story 


little boys I am thankful for these pic- 
tures, and may we have more of them! 
—Mrs. R. V. Jones, 337 Walnut St., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


Her Opinion of Jean: You asked us 
to write in our opinion of Jean Parker. 
She’s the greatest find for the past 
two or three years. As Maria in “Ras- 
putin,’ Eloise in “The Secret of 
Madame Blanche” and the ingenue lead 
in “Divoree in the Family,’ she was 
wonderful. Now that musicals are 
back, I’d like to see her in a few 
dancing and singing roles. Her aunt 
says that she’s an accomplished dancer 
and singer. . .. But, in short, give her 
some nice big roles—Miss Madelyne 
Demico, 234 North 8th Avenue, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 


Clark is Regular: Clark Gable is the 
best fellow I ever met. I asked him 
for his autograph and he wrote a whole 
page in my book—the best one out of 
25 stars’ autographs I have.—Courtney 
Bond, 953 Monterey St., San Luis 
Obispo, California. 


John and Bebe: I wish the studio 
that owns “The Merry Widow” would 
hurry and start producing it. With 
musicals coming back, the present 
couldn’t be a more auspicious time for 
reviving it. And to add to the long 
list of teams mentioned for the leads. 
I would like to suggest John Boles and 
Bebe Daniels. They were a smash hit 
in “Rio Rita,’ and I feel sure they 
could repeat their success in “The 


Lee Tracy, one of the M-G-M stars, takes a 

week-end holiday from the studio after fin- 

ishing ‘Turn Back the Clock,’ and goes on 
a deep-sea fishing and yachting trip. 


Merry Widow.” In a recent issue of a 
screen magazine someone suggested a 
serial with an all-star cast of popular 
favorites. Seems to me that it’s an 
idea that bears noticing. Why not 
boost it?—Miss Shirley Alpert, 74 
Broad St., New Britain, Conn. 


Smile, Adrienne: O. K., Adrienne 
Ames, we’ll admit it! Your lower lips 
and tragic, soulful eyes do resemble 
Crawford’s. So what?  Wasn’t she 
advised to be herself and smile? That’s 
something which I’ve never seen you 
do on the sereen, by the way. So if 
you're really wise and ambitious for 
a screen career, drop the tragic pose, 
and do a little honest acting—Mrs. L. 
Bary 410 Hickory St., Buffalo, New 
York. 


We Want Variety: The motion pic- 
ture producers never cease asking the 
public what it really wants. Simply, 
it’s variety. Surely, fans that can wor- 
ship Norma Shearer as Moonyeen in 
“Smilin’ Through” and as Nina Leeds 
in “Strange Interlude,” do not want to 
be limited to any one type of picture! 
Each time a cycle of pictures starts, 
the powers-that-be in Hollywood won- 
der why motion picture attendance 
drops. We may admire Janet Gaynor, 
and at the same time bow to Garbo’s 
artistry; Richard Arlen’s portrayal of 
clean American youth need not prevent 
us from enjoying Maurice Chevalier’s 
slightly naughty Parisian. It is simply 
variation in type that the movies need 
today, and the sooner the producers 
realize this, just so soon will we have 
better and more entertaining pictures. 
Incidentally (though properly this has 
no relation to the rest of this note) I 
want to send my best “Bravo!” to 
Cary Grant, who has captured this 
young lady’s heart by his poise, his 
vibrant voice, and his grand acting!— 
Miss Sylvia Pomeranz, 477 Jerome St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Too Much Ballyhoo? Don’t you think 
the movie boys are overdoing their 
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ballyhoo of late? Seems to me that 
a good picture doesn’t need a lot of ads 
of pretty girls in unconventional poses. 
When a picture is ballyhooed like 
“Kine Kong” was, it looks as if the 
boys had a lemon on their hands. On 
“the other side of the creek,” we have 
“Cynara,” as good a picture as you’d 
eare to see, with hardly any ballyhoo. 
The really good pictures get to be 
known among the fans, as do the 
“lemons,” so the producers should wise 
themselves to the fact that if they have 
a good show, with a new twist to it, 
it'll go over big minus any nauseating 
blah-blah— Warner Bovard, Jr., Gris- 
wold Road, Rye, N. Y. 


She Must Like Charlie: Of all the 
darlings, Charlie Ruggles is the most 
divine. Why, that man acts, and how! 
Why, even the Barrymores and George 
Arliss pale into mere insignificance 
compared to Mr. Ruggles. (I get so 
sick of hearing ignorant people rave 
about them). Where, I ask, is the 
charm, the technique, the finesse, the 
restraint, the delicacy that is to be 
found in the acting of peerless Charlie? 
Like Brutus, one can say of him, “There 
is a man!”—Violet Ray, Martha Apart- 
ments, Danbury, Conn. 


Joan and Cary: Joan Crawford and 
Cary Grant—there’s a couple worth 
teaming up. Give us fans a break, 
give us a picture with these two splen- 
did stars. And I'll bet you’ll be com- 
ing back for more.—Miss Mildred Mul- 
lins, 3002 Washington Avenue, New- 
port News, Virginia. 


A Part for Glenda: After watching 
Glenda Farrell use her Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford tactics in “Girl Missing,” I 
realized what an impressive heroine 
she would be in a play that made the 
audience not only laugh with her but 
at her. In a dynamic, breezy role as 
a sort of female Cagney who lives by 
her wits, she could do wonders toward 


Will Rogers snapped from the side lines dur- 
ing a scene from his new picture, "Dr. Bull." 
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Fan Letter Favorites of the Month: 


May Robson 
Fay Wray 
Charles Ruggles 
Glenda Farrell 
Jean Parker 
Alison Skipworth 


Best Pictures: 


Mama Loves Papa 
Hold Your Man 
Dinner at Eight 
Private Detective 62 


Hints: 


Less Ballyhoo 
Variety 

More animal pictures 
New Betty Boops 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Make 
them short and snappy—and tell why 
you do not like someone or some- 
thing. Address your communications 
to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts. THE 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Wide World 


Warren William with one of his sail-boat 
models at his home. 


Judith Allen, Paramount actress and leading 
woman in Cecil DeMille's "This Day and 
Age, all equipped to prevent arrest with a 
head-light, tail-light and license plate. All 
she has to do is make boulevard stops. 


banishing the blues. She has enough 
personality, vivacity, natural charm, 
and force of character to swing a story 
with pep and purposeful plot. Why 
don’t the producers give her such a 
part?—Wilma Kring, 506 W. Main, 
Clinton, Illinois. 


STARS are made, not only by Mr. 
and Mrs. Public, but by directors, 
cameramen, make-up experts, etc. Let’s 
give these people a big hand, and when 
I say big I mean big... . Who taught 
Nancy Carroll to look up, roll her eyes 
and flash that smile of hers across the 
Silver Screen, that makes her ador- 
able? The director. - Who photo- 
graphed Cary Grant so well in a close- 
up of Mae West’s, “She Done Him 
Wrong”? The cameraman, of course. 
: Who can change the personality 
of an actor or actress by just a twist 
of the wrist? The make-up expert... . 
Why not let Mr. and Mrs. Public in on 
that secret, so we may become better 
acquainted with the directors and cam- 
eraman, etc., as well as the stars? 
Why not donate a section of THE NEW 
Movigt MAGAZINE for the photographs 
of these? (Aren’t they stars in their 
own line?)—Miss Dea Meyer, 1225 
North 48th St., East St. Louis, Ill. 


Here’s a Bet: Gr-r-r! And a gnash- 
ing of teeth. All of which goes to 
show that ’m mad. Yes, I said mad, 
not angry. Angry might be the proper 
word in the English books, but mad 

(Please turn to page 105) 
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(Continued from page 57) 
believed that “I tank I go home” 
stuff was a fable concocted by the 
publicity department, but I heard it 
with my own ears. Anyway, with- 
out further ado, she took her fat 
bottle and went home. 


HERE is one person who does 

not “yes” Garbo and that is 
Adrian, who designs her clothes and 
clothes for the other M-G-M stars as 
well. When he redecorated her dress- 
ing room recently he decided it 
should be gray. Garbo decided it 
should be red. Completed now, it is 
gray with red corduroy drapes. 

Someone found that an old paint- 
ing in the property department was 
an original, so that was presented to 
Garbo and now hangs on the wall in 
her dressing-room. 

A fence separates her suite from 
those of the other stars and you 
reach her rooms by a private stair- 


way. That is, you would reach her 
suite if you could make the stairway, 
but it hasn’t been done yet. 


Se many stars decided they needed 


a change of scenery in their 


homes that it has been a grand 
month for the interior decorators. 
Ruth Chatterton and George Brent 
returned from their Huropean vaca- 
tion to face a bill of $37,000 for ad- 
ditions and refurnishings to their 


home in Beverly Hills. One big 
item on the bill was for a swimming 
pool. 

Ruth’s bedroom is off-white with 
rose upholstered chairs, a cream sa- 
tin chaise longue with pink and 
green cushions and a cream satin 
coverlet on the bed. A seven-panel 
screen puzzled me until it was ex- 
plained that there are so many win- 
dows in her room she couldn’t get. 
out of a draft in the night. The 
decorator solved the problem by a 
hand-painted screen. Her bathroom 
ceiling 1s white brocaded satin. 

George’s bedroom is white, too, 
but very masculine, with furniture 
upholstered in white leather. His 
bathroom is cream color. 

On Ruth’s dressing table are two 
candlesticks. Behind one is a 
framed picture of her first husband, 
Ralph Forbes, and behind the other, 
in an identical frame, is a picture 
of George. 


ys" 


Here's Joan Crawford congratulating Anita 

Thompson, of Dallas, Texas, winner in a 

beauty contest. She won first prize among 

the one hundred chorus girls selected. Her 

first appearance is in Joan's ‘Dancing 

Lady.’ In the center is Robert Z. Leonard, 
the famous director. 


Gary Cooper drops over from the set where 

he's working to call on Edmund Lowe and 

Wynne Gibson—calmly munching, if you 
notice, his sun glasses. 
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9 IT TAKES 


FALTHY NERVES 


TO FLY THE MAIL 


AT NIGHT 


© ABOVE —A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air 
mail over 150,000 miles. It takes healthy nerves to hang 
up a record like that! 


@ RIGHT—AT THE END of his night run A. M. Wilkins 
joins a fellow pilot, W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, 
the Eastern Terminal of TWA, for a chat and a smoke. 
“Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,’’ Wilkins says. 


AS; 


TE MOnnN TO know ll STEADY SMOKERS 


Camels are made from finer, 2 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos TU RN TO C AM FLS 
than any other popular brand. 

They are milder, richer in fla- 


vor. They never tire your taste 
or get on your nerves.- 


A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, 
says: “It’s a steady grind, all 
right, living up to our tradition 
that the mail must go through! 
That’s why I smoke Camels. 
And I smoke plenty! Camels 
never ruffle or jangle my 
nerves, and I like their mild, 
rich flavor.” 


* * * 
70s eo Oe 


Steady smokers turn to Camels 
because the costlier tobaccos in 
Camels never get on the nerves 
.. never tire the taste. Your taste 
and your nerves will confirm this. 
Start smoking Camels today! 


® EVER NOTICE HOW airplane passen- 
gers smoke at each stop? Camels never 
get On your nerves, no matter how much 
you smoke, and there’s more real enjoy- 
ment in their costlier tobaccos. 
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Copyright, 1933, 
B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 


we —_ NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE "=m 
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MIS. Fae 
SOND 


who showed us where she shops 


OME time ago we asked the readers of Tower 
Magazines to send us maps of the districts 
where they shop. Mrs. Fred T. Stafford of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, pictured above with her 
daughter Joan, sent in one of the good maps, 
and since many of you have asked about the map 
makers we are going to present them to you from 
time to time. 

Those shopping maps poured in from all over 
the country, showing the exact drug, grocery, 
department and variety stores you patronize... 
information that is exceedingly helpful in supple- 
menting some shopping studies we have made. But 
even more important than the actual maps was the 
way we got acquainted with you through your 
friendly accompanying letters. And now, with a 
good clear picture of your families and what you 


prefer in the magazines, we hope to give you even 
greater pleasure and service. 

Mrs. Stafford’s shopping map was of unusual in- 
terest because it was in Wilkes-Barre that Tower 
Magazines were founded by “‘a woman for shopping 
women.” Catherine McNelis, publisher of Tower 
Magazines, was an advertising writer in a Wilkes- 
Barre department store a few years ago. Believing 
many women would welcome a new type of maga- 
zine, she founded Tower Magazines with good, 
clean fiction and helpful, pithy articles. . . all writ- 
ten in a livelier, faster-moving style to meet the 
demands of the modern woman. 

Another Tower Magazines’ reader in this series 
of shopping map introductions will appear in an 
early issue of Mystery, Home, Illustrated Love and 
New Movie Magazines. 


This (at right) is one of the first pictures | 

have ever seen—as a matter of fact, the 

first I've ever seen—of Gloria Stuart and 

her sculptor-husband, Gordon Newell. And 

a nice looking couple, too, my hearties. And 
just grand folks, 


Photographed especially for The New Movie Magazine 
by Wide World 


Below: Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Stone, aboard 

the yacht on which the actor spends virtually 

all of his spare time. This picture was taken 
off Catalina Island. 


Photographed for The New Movie Magazine by Wide World 


When told of rumors that she 
would soon divorce George, Ruth 
said angrily, “It’s ridiculous! Of 
course not. And what do you mean 
by printing in your old magazine 
that George can’t make love con- 
vincingly? He certainly can!” 

And there she had me, because in 
the review of “Mary Stevens, M.D.” 
in The NEw Movin, our reviewer did 
infer that George was a bit inade- 
quate in his love-making. The fun- 
niest part of the whole business is 
that George wasn’t even in the pic- 
ture. The hero, of whom our re- 
viewer made so light was Lyle Tal- 
bot, and judging by the way he has 
been taking girls away from me 
lately, I think Lyle’s ability along 
those lines was underestimated. 

You'll pardon me for calling your 
attention to the fact that George was 
not in the picture, had nothing to 
do with it, and probably would have 
been swell in it, if he had had any- 
thing to do with it. This little note 
is in fairness to him, a fine fellow 
and a fine actor. It is bad enough to 
be roasted for something you did do, 
but it ought to get a chap’s dander 
up to the boiling point to be roasted 
for something you didn’t do. George 
has what I consider a perfect alibi. 


enor TONE is definitely 

head man in Joan Crawford’s 
public life now, all her other suitors 
having been left by the roadside. For 
ever so long Franchot put on a defi- 
nite campaign to get his mother to 
leave New York and come to Holly- 


Joan, too, urged Mrs. Tone 


wood. 
to come out for a visit. 

Anyway, Franchot took a house 
in Brentwood near Joan’s, and fur- 
nished one room for his mother— 


all white and powder blue. When it 
was finished he had photographs 
made of it and sent them to his 
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At left: Jean Muir, who looks like Lillian 

Gish, but doesn't like to be told so, who 

dislikes to be called ‘ethereal,’ and who 

makes her first appearance as a Warner con- 

tract player with Paul Muni in his new pic- 
ture, "The World Changes." 


Photographed for The New Movie Magazine 
by Elmer Fryer 


mother and the photographs did the 
trick. She took the very next train 
out. 

Joan has been doing a little reno- 
vating in her own house. She didn’t 
like her front hallway, which was 
square, so she had six mirror panels 
put in to form the wall of the room 
opposite the front door. It makes 
the room look very large. She also 
moved her grand piano in the hall 
and so now, I suppose, the hall is the 
music room. 


(EN SINE of music, Joan can al- 
ways be located at the studio by 
the sound of music. If there is noth- 
ing better around. she plays her 
portable victrola. She has a stand- 
ing order for every Bing Crosby 
record as soon as it is made. 

When Joan likes anything or any- 
body she lets everybody know it. So 
Bob Leonard, her director, thought 
he was doing her a personal favor 
when he engaged Arthur Jarrett to 
sing in “Dancing Lady,” Joan’s new 
picture. “Here’s your friend,” he 
announced, pointing at Jarrett. “I 
don’t know him,” Joan replied, and 
then had to explain to Bob that al- 
though she had enjoyed his singing 
at the Cocoanut Grove, she had never 
met him. 

(Please turn to page 70) 
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Chorus scene from ‘'Footlight Parade,” 
featuring Joan Blondell, James Cagney, 
and Ruby Keeler. 


THE MONTH/’S 


GGles! ill 


LEARN TO CROON (fox trot) 


played by Jimmy Grier and his orchestra, 
with Bing Crosby 
{ Brunswick) 


SWEET SUE (fox trot) 


played by Louis Armstrong 
(Victor) 


THANK HEAVEN FOR YOU 


(fox trot) 
played by Anson Weeks and his orchestra 
( Brunswick) 
MLYiae BY 
“ | oun 
eEDG AR 
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Elmer Fryer 


EARN to Croon.” Here’s one of the big hits from the 
Paramount picture, “College Humor,” and it’s done 

for us by that young gentleman who did so much to 

make the picture a success, Bing Crosby. With the 

able assistance of Jimmy Grier and his orchestra, Bing 
has given us a record here that everyone will enjoy. Natur- 
ally, if you have seen the picture, you won’t want to miss 


this record. 


The other side is from the same picture, and by the 
same artists, but a little more subdued. “Moonstruck” is 


the title, and Bing does a swell job. 


Record No. 6594). 


(This is Brunswick 


OUIS ARMSTRONG, of the leather lungs and iron lip, 
is next heard from, and as usual he has no trouble in 
making himself audible. It’s an old-timer that Louis plays 
for us this time, “Sweet Sue,” and he features a chorus 
that he terms the “Vipers’ Language,” sung by Bud John- 
son, with an even more viperish obbligato by Louis himself. 
If you like Louis you'll go for this one. 

The other side is by Satchelmouth too, but this time he 
stays a little more closely with the music. “Mississippi 
Basin” is the title, and Louis hits a note at the end of 
this one that will really make you blink your eyes. As 
near as I can figure, it’s G above high C. (This is Victor 


Record No. 24321-B). 


‘““T~ HANK Heaven for You” is the title of the next one, 

and it is taken from the picture, “International House.” 
Anson Weeks and his orchestra are responsible for this 
record, and I don’t believe that you’ll be disappointed in 
their rendition. The vocal chorus is sung by Art Wilson. 


It makes a fairly good dance record. 


On the other side we hear a number from the same film 
called, ‘“My Bluebird’s Singing the Blues.” This is also 
played by Anson Weeks, and (Please turn to page 79) 
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Prevent diphtheria from 
invading your home 
No More oe 
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More Diphtheria,” | _ ————__— Ee dren, most of them 
published in Novem- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK under five years of age, 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance . : 
ber 1923, contained Beene ee ee Le i aaa died from the disease. 
facts unknown to a 


large majority of the people. 


Your doctor will tell you that the toxin- 
antitoxin inoculation against diphtheria is 
extremely simple and is neither painful nor 
dangerous. It leaves no scar and it gives sure 
protection from a disease against which, not 
many years ago, the science of medicine had 
found no defense. 


Many newspapers verified the statements and 
then, in the interest of local public welfare, 
reprinted the article in full in their news or 
editorial columns, or both. At the same time 
they urged local Boards of Health to see that 


the promise made ten years ago “No More 


Diphtheria” will be fulfilled. 


ii 
q 


a) 


about 8,000; and still again in 1931 when the 
mortality was about 6,000. 


every school child was protected from diph- 7 " iS 
theria. In oe the diphtheria death toll was se %, If all the boys and girls in the country, more 
about 13,500 in this country. rode a than six months of age, are inoculated now— 
The facts about prevention of diphtheria weve cea <n and if in the future all babies are inoculated 
retold in 1926 when the death list was about uaa Ry © 2S SOON as they ANE ELD months old—the death- 
8,750; again in 1929 when it had dropped to [Eze tate from diphtheria will fall close to zero, and 
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It is encouraging to report that last year about 
8,000 fewer children died of the disease than 
in 1923. But the sad fact remains that in 1932, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet “Diphtheria and 
Your Child.” Address Booklet Dept. 1033-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 mM. L.1- co 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Movie actresses know 
the importance of eye 


care and eye make-up 
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June Vlasek, Fox Film player, uses 
a soft crayon pencil to accent her 
eyebrows and lengthen her eyes. 


To give a more distinct curve to 
the lashes June Vlasek uses an 
eyelash curler. This is used after 


the mascara is applied. 


Apply mascara to the upper lashes first, 
says Una Merkel, M-G-M player, then touch 
the tips of the lower lashes. 


EYES THE HOLLYWOOD WAY 


O you want to have languorous eyes like Greta Garbo? 
Or wistful eyes like those of ZaSu Pitts? 
Would you have eyes as appealing as Janet Gaynor’s; as tragic as 
Sylvia Sidney’s; as gay and dancing as Mimi Jordan’s; as mischievous 
as Una Merkel’s; or as deep and direct as June Vlasek’s? 

Take your choice, only first remember that your eyes can’t help but express 
your own personality and will express nothing but symptoms if they are dull, 
lusterless and strained. 

Beautiful eyes can bring beauty to a face otherwise plain. Eyes that are 
dull and strained with pallid lashes make an otherwise beautiful face undis- 
tinguished. 

Hollywood actresses know this. They know that eyes are important not only 
for beauty but for expression of personality. Their eyes are subjected to the 
fearful strain of powerful lights and yet they keep them clear and bright 
and unstrained. 

That is because they know the value of rest for the eyes, of complete eye 
relaxation, and practice it. 

After a long day on the set June Vlasek bathes her eyes in warm water, 
then uses an eye wash and follows up with a dash of cold water. If she has 
more time she lies down with cool wet pads of cotton over her eyes and relaxes 
completely. ‘“‘We all know out here how important it is to keep our eyes rested 
and fresh looking. Maybe that’s why Hollywood’s (Please turn to page 77) 
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@ | couldn't go through a winter without 
HINDS to heal Junior’s chapped knees 


@ Hanging out wet clothes on cold morn- 
ings always meant chapped hands until— 


ale a busy woman just as you are. I’ve 
a house, a husband, a 5-year-old boy. 
I’m cook, laundress, family chauffeur. 
My hands must be in and out of the 
dishpan, the washtub. They used to 
get terribly chapped and rough — until 
one happy day I discovered HINDS 
HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM. 


“I’d been using some of those quick- 
drying lotions! But none of them ever 
brought me the relief HINDS does. 
HINDS seems to go deep down under 
the skin and draw out all the soreness. 
I can almost feel the chapping and 
roughness healing—almost see my 
hands getting smoother and whiter 
right before my very eyes. 

“Of course I use HINDS regularly 


now. I only wish someone had told 
me about it long ago!” 


Quick relief—sure protection 


HINDS isn’ta thick, gummy, quick-dry- 
ing lotion that simply 
“shellacs” the surface 
of the skin with a tem- 
porary smooth coat- 
ing. It isa delicate, fra- 
grant cream in liquid 
form that penetrates 
deep into the tender, 
inflamed tissues, 
bringing instant relief. 


After exposure, after 
hands have been in 
water, and always at 
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HINDS 


HONEY & ALMOND 


CREAM 


ROUGH, CHAPPED HANDS ° 


night, rub on a little HINDS HONEY 
AND ALMOND CREAM. It protects 
against chapping and roughness— 
keeps hands comfortably smooth and 
soft. Quickly heals children’s chapped 
hands and knees. Get HINDS 
today. 


NEW! Hinds Cleansing Cream. 
Made by the makers of HINDS’ 
HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM. 
Light and delicate, the type used 
by costliest Beauty Salons. Lique- 
fies at skin temperature; floats out 
dirt; won’t clog or stretch pores. 
e e e 
HINDS Products on 
saleatall F.W. Wool- 
worth Co. stores, 
and at all drug and 
department stores. 


WE 00 OUR PART 


ied 


FOR A STAR AND YOU 


BY FRANCES COWLES 


Photographs by Tower Studios 


Mimi Jordan chose this blue and gray tweed 

beret and scarf set for autumn sports. Circular 

Oc252 gives diagram pattern for the hat— 
Oc253 for the scarf. 


You can easily make these new scarfs and 
hats with the aid of our New Method Circulars 


Hats and scarfs designed by Helen Schad 


(Below) Oc254 gives di- 
rections and pattern for 
Mimi Jordan's black velvet 
toque—Oc255 shows how 
to make the scarf. ~ 


\ 
Hl Hi HALE 0) 


A new silk or wool set. 
Oc256 for the hat, Oc257 
for the scarf. 


Please turn fo page 87 


| for directions for obtain- 
ing hat and scarf circulars 
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Let the spool-end be your gui 


It is so easy to see what you expect to see. That is why first élances are so deceptive. You expect 
to see J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O. N. T. on the end of a spool of thread you buy. But—don’t 
trust your first élance. Look twice — and be sure! If that second look shows you the name Clark’s 


or Coats on the spool-end— you know you re getting the thread you have always found dependable, 


as generations of women have before you. Don’t risk a mistake. It pays to use good thread. 


J.& P COATS + CLARK'S O.N.T. 


Gor more Han a centur “y—as today 
THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


WE 00 OUR PART 
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(Continued from page 63) 
EAN HARLOW’S house has been 
“nearly finished” for so long that 
it begins to look hopeless. 


“I think the only way to furnish 
a house successfully is to take a 
long time,’ Jean explained. “We 
try out every piece of furniture be- 
fore we decide to keep it perma- 
nently. I don’t see how people can 
furnish a whole house in a week or 
two weeks, or even two months.” 


Jean’s house isn’t one of those 
Hollywood mansions that you read 
about. It’s just a nice house. When 
I couldn’t understand the reason for 
two basements, Jean’s stepfather, 
Marino Bello, explained that it was 
to economize on heat. There are 
about six rooms downstairs. Up- 
stairs Jean, her mother and Mr. Bel- 
lo each have a bedroom and bath and 
there is an upstairs sitting room. 

Jean is feeling badly because a 


Photographed especially for The New Movie Magazine 


O-o0-o-h-h, piggy! Gimme some. . . . Janet 
Gaynor and Warner Baxter, all unconscious 


of the cameraman, snapped between scenes 
of ''Paddy the Next Best Thing.” 


newspaper said that she wouldn’t 


have Gable in another picture with 
her. It seems that she and Clark 
and Mrs. Gable are very good friends 
and Jean hopes he will be in more 


pictures with her. She really feels 
so strongly about it she threatened 
to sue unless the statement was re- 
tracted. 


HERE has to be a first time for 

everything, they say, and Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Junior, for the first 
time in his life has lost something 
he loved. Meaning, of course, his 
wife. 

His grandmother, Mrs. Daniel 
Sully, has presented him with her 
home here and has moved herself to 
a hotel. When Doug returned to 
Hollywood he had a home of his own, 
newly redecorated by William 
Haines. 

White predominates throughout 
the house except in Doug’s bedroom, 
which is red, at his own request. 
Even the beams in the ceiling are 
painted a vivid red. 


“IT have no passion in my life 
now,” he said, “so I’ll have some in 
my bedroom.” 


ANS little Jackie Cooper has had 
his room decorated, too. It rep- 
resented a ship’s cabin, with all of 
Jackie’s model ships and marine 
trimmings in it. But Jackie objected 
to the color—orchid—and rightfully, 
too. His new stepfather sided with 
him in the argument and between 
them they got it repainted. 


T the Travis Banton fashion show, 
which had Claudette Colbert, 
Adrienne Ames, Carole Lombard, 
Helen Vinson and Lilyan Tashman 
as models, the attention of a rapt 
audience was diverted from the 


(Please turn to page 72) 


Photographed by Wide World 


Above: When Jean Hersholt goes home to 

Denmark, he steps right out among them and 

does things. Here he is, during his recent 

visit to his native land, and accompanied 

by Ruth Bryan Owen, American Ambassador 

to Denmark, throwing balls at dishes at the 
local Coney Island. 


Left: Buddy Rogers, who forsook the films 
for his orchestra, giving the Four Abbotteers 
—Rose Kirsner, Flo Wilson, Gen Irwin and 
Dolly Bell—a bit of movie instruction. The 
girls, singing in a Chicago hotel, were trans- 
ported to Hollywood to appear in Eddie 
Canter's "Roman Scandals.” 
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Can be yours ... 


HERE is something magical in lovely light hair. It fasci- 

nates men. Long ago the golden-haired beauty of the 
Lorelei enchanted the sailors of the Rhine. Today the blonde 
draws men to her side—with irresistible power it seems! 


~ How magical—yet how real is the lure of light hair! Make 


it yours! 
Be one of the girls who enjoys good times, marries well and 
stays young looking. MARCHAND’S WILL HELP! 


If your blond hair has darkened, restore youthful color. 
Marchand’s makes the change skillfully and evenly—like nature 
at work again, giving back your birthright of light, pretty hair. 
If hair has always been dark and drab—let Marchand’s modern 


MARCHAND’S 


co — — — — - - SEE ere ee 


with 


| IF YOUR DRUGGIST CAN’T SUPPLY YOU—GET BY MAIL | 


archand’s 


magic beautify it. Marchand’s will impart a shade you'll like, 
one just suited to your beauty. Many shades of blond, chestnut 
or auburn are possible. 


Some people may wonder at your new-found loveliness—but th> 
secret will be yours! No need to go to hairdressers. Easy to do 
yourself. Complete directions on bottle for successful results. 


Make Dark Hair on Arms and Legs Invisible! 


with Marchand’s. The quick, inexpensive way to make limbs 
look attractive. 


IMPORTANT—For the right results, get the genuine. Be 
careful of substitutes or imitations. See that the label spells— 


For a regular-size bottle | 


| 
| fill in coupon, mail with Named se see neo oe or aioe S00 00000 m0 | 
45c (coins, money order | 
; Gdressteymesrrr at ritecy aes BAe ens Gr ote 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH [cs | 
St., New York City City. . Aree nStateleier an. tices 
i] 
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(Continued from page 70) 
stunning models by the entrance of 
Lionel Barrymore. He was wearing 
an old pair of golf pants and a tweed 
coat and had almost to be pushed 
into the room. He had promised his 
wife he would stop there and pick 
her up after his game of golf, but 
when Travis saw him he insisted 
upon taking him in to see the show. 

Mrs. Barrymore has been redecor- 
ating recently, too, and has white 
rugs on the drawing room floor. The 
hangings and couches are pale blue 
satin. Now, can you imagine Lionel 
Barrymore in a pale blue-and-white 
drawing-room? Perhaps that’s why 
he spends so much time in his den 
at the studio, where he does his 
etchings. 


T a dinner party at Charlie Chap- 
lin’s house recently, John Barry- 
more told a good story on himself. 
It seems, according to John, that 
after all arrangements had been 
made for the three Barrymores to 
appear in “Rasputin,” Louis B. 
Mayer began to worry. Whereupon 
he was reassured by Mr. Barrymore 
in this manner: 


“Now don’t you worry, Mr. 
Mayer. You just let Lionel do the 
acting and Ethel and me behave 
and you’ll have a good picture.” 


(T HERE has been some competi- 

tion on the Will Rogers set to de- 
termine just who was the head 
man, Rogers or John Ford, the di- 
rector. 

The crisis came when Rogers 
wanted to get away from the studio 
to attend an athletic event and Ford 
said he must stay and work. The 
second day Mr. Ford excused Rogers 
at noon and away he rushed like an 
excited school boy. The next morn- 
ing when he appeared on the set he 
looked around for the chair with his 
name on the back. 
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The three pictures above were snapped at 


a party of the Ralph Morgans. Above is 
Kay Francis, in the center are Jack Gilbert, 
Virginia Bruce, his wife, and Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna, Kay's husband; and at the bottom 
are Alan Dinehart, one of our latest bride- 
grooms, and Claudia Morgan. The camera 
was manipulated by Ralph Morgan. 


Left: This doesn't look like a picture where 
tragedy lurks, does it? To the casual ob- 
server it is nothing but Sammy Lee, dance 
director, selecting girls for a chorus in “Danc- 
ing Lady." But when he marches down the 
line, taps a girl on the shoulder, and utters 
the one word, “Out," that's real tragedy. It 
means she's lost just one more chance, or 
that she's lost the wage that stands between 
her and starvation. “| hate myself every time 
| say ‘Out,’ "says the director. 


“There’s your chair,” said a 
property boy, pointing to a chair 
with “Tom Mix” painted boldly on 
the back. 

“What’s this?” asked Rogers. 
“This isn’t my chair.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied 
Ford. “There was some cowboy 
working in this picture. It might 
have been Tom Mix.” 


Then, because he can take it as 
well as hand it out, Rogers chuckled. 

Taking a page from her father’s 
book perhaps, Rogers’ daughter, 
Mary, has refused to grant any in- 
terviews. She got a job in the new 
Lilian Harvey picture, “My Weak- 
ness,” under the name of Mary How- 
ard, but was soon found out. She 
is as pretty as a picture, “but I have- 
n’t anything to say, yet,” she de- 
clared. “I wanted to make good on 
my own, so I used the name of How- 
ard.” 

And since she has been discovered 
she still insists on the name Howard. 


NOTHER newcomer, Bill Cagney, 
seems to be making out all right 
at the RKO studio, where he has 
a contract. He was out posing for 
publicity pictures the other day and 
went through the press agents’ rou- 
tine of toying with bears, elephants 
and every other kind of animal avail- 
able. Finaliy they put a little bird 
on his finger. Bill, by this time, was 
feeling quite bored when suddenly 
the bird piped up: 


“What are you doing Monday 
night?” 


They hadn’t told Bill that it was 
a tiny parrot. 


“TI didn’t know Bill had a girl,” 
Jimmy Cagney told me. “I never 
know anything about him. He will 
be sitting around and suddenly he 
gets up, says good-bye and off he 
goes. I read in the papers the next 
day that he was out with Lola Lane 
or some other girl.” 

(Please turn to page 75) 
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2 RECIPES of the | 
MONTH" 


Start a Library . .. of 
Favorite Recipes . and 


Add to it Each Month 


Start this library of favorite recipes and we'll wager that you'll never 
get a meal without using it . . . because they cover all different types 
of cooking, give excellent menus, exciting recipes and food news. 


LL] WARM WEATHER MENUS—10c 


You'll want them for these last hot 
spells in August and September. 
Menus for breakfast, lunch, dinner 
... first course recipes...salads... 
cold meat dishes . . . desserts . 
children's summer diet... party re- 
freshments. 


Each food circular (10c complete) is the same size so you can fit them 
all in one big binder. Then each month the Home Service Bureau will 
announce a new food circular in this magazine ... be sure to add it to 


your recipe library. 


LJFRUIT RECIPES—10c 


Fruits for breakfast in ways you'd never suspect .. . 
fruit dishes children like . . . fruit with meat .. . fruit 


LJ) MENUS FOR TWO—10c 


Well-balanced menus and appetizing recipes that sim- 
plify cooking for a small family . . . food budget for 
two .. . how to order . . . what utensils you need. 


[] FOODS THAT MEN PREFER—10c 


Breakfast breads . . . meat and meat substitutes .. . 
vegetables . . . pies and pastries . . . puddings and 
simple desserts . . . cakes . . . confections . . . 


LJ] FAVORITE COMPANY DINNER MENUS—10c 


Menus, simple and elaborate, but the kind you'd al- 
ways be proud to serve .. . first course dishes . . . meat 
recipes . . . vegetables .. . salads . . . cakes and pies 
. . . popular frozen desserts. 


menus. 


salads . . . shortcakes and muffins . . . fruit pies . . 
beverages . . . food value of fruits. 


(J ALL-PURPOSE ‘MENUS FOR THREE WEEKS—I0c 


Not a menu to plan for three weeks! They're all worked 
out for you. Rules for reducing and gaining .. . feed- 
ing children . . . non-acid and special diets . . . recipes. 


[LJ HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT DESSERT—10c 


Delicious layer cakes . . . small cakes and cookies .. . 
favorite pies . . . ten gelatine desserts . . . inexpensive 
puddings . . . ice-box cakes . . . ways to use ice cream 
... ten favorite desserts . . . 100-calory portions in 
desserts. 


[] MEAT AT ANY PRICE—10c 


Recipes for all kinds of meat . . . ways 
of cooking cheaper cuts . . . list of low 
cost cuts . . . ways of using left-over 


Use The Coupon Below 
To Start Your Recipe | 
Library | 


() REFRESHMENT MENUS—10c 


Menus and recipes for one and 
two-course party refreshments . . . 
beverages . . . party sandwiches 

. canapes . . . home-made 
pastries . . . party plans. 


meats . . . making the most of a little 
meat . . . using canned meats. 
Rita Calhoun, 


TOWER MAGAZINES, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the food circulars | have checked above. 


1 am enclosing |0c fer each one | want. 
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Here's a 


Laxative 
that you really 


enjoy 


HERE used to be an old- 
fashioned idea that a medi- 
cine had to be bitter to be effective. 


But people learned better. 
That’s why millions of men, 
women and children take Ex-Lax. 


Make this Test! 


Next time you need a laxative, 
go out and get yourself a box of 
Ex-Lax. Take a tablet or two 
before retiring. You won't make 
faces when you take it —you'll 
actually enjoy its rich chocolate 
taste. And, next morning, when 
you see the mild, gentle way it 
works, you'll resolve never to take 
bitter, messy purgatives again! 

Ex-Lax is enjoyed by the entire 
family. It is equally effective for 
young and old. 

No wonder Ex-Lax has out- 
lived many other laxatives — that 
it has become the all-family laxa- 
tive in millions of homes. 


When Nature forgets— 
remember Ex-Lax! 


All druggists sell Ex-Lax in 10c 
and 25c boxes. But be sure to ask 
for the genuine—spelled E-X-L-A-X. 

For a free sample, write to 
Ex-Lax, Inc., Dept. B103, Box 170, 
Times Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ss. Ser 
a SS 
u er 
eeep regular” wing 


-EX-LAX | 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE £& 
ciao Es “y c ™ OT ae ; 


Se 


The MAKE-UP BOX 


ET your thoughts soar upward if 
you're in search of beauty. Hair 

is gaining in importance and going up 
with the style trends. It’s worn with 
smooth straight sections here and curly 
ones there—and it must look lovely 
and be healthy. Of course you want 
yours to shine with the rest, so you'll 
be interested in a new two-fold tonic 
that is a great help in removing scalp 
disorders such as dandruff. It cleans 


A two-fold tonic for your hair. 


the pores and scalp thoroughly when 
applied before the shampoo and, used 
at other times, serves as dressing to 
keep the hair in place. Applied before 
a permanent wave it assures a deeper 
and more lasting curl. 


AND for your face a new powder—a 
- dull finish powder—to take away 
the shine and yet not give you that 
powdered look. We like it especially 
because it is blended to suit both dry 
and oily skins and since most of us 
have complexions that include both 
types, that’s quite the right -idea. 
Frequent dabbing with a powder puff 
is being frowned on not as a social 
error but because powder should be 
patted on a clean face. The new 
powder will assure you a soft dull 
finish even to 
that oily panel 
which includes 
the nose. Try 
it. And try also 
the attractive 
new rouge com- 
pact, amazingly 44 
inexpensive that 
has just ar- 
rived. Two 
shades are 
offered, cherry 
red and carna- 
tion and_ the 
compact is large 
enough to last 
a long time and Dull finish powder. 
fit a slim purse. 

HARM is an elusive quality that 

all of us seek and some of us find. 
Most of us, though, need a little ex- 
pert help in making the most of our- 
selves—and a charm school is the an- 
swer. Keeping our ear to the ground 
as we do for beauty developments we 
found just the sort of school—and you 
don’t have to go to classes. It’s a 
finishing school by correspondence 
under the guidance of a woman who 
knows how to be charming herself—a 
course that will give you poise, finish, 
grace; help you to make the most of 
your loveliness. It’s just the thing for 
a busy woman whether she works at 
home or in the office. 


AS refreshing to the eye as their con- 
tents are to the body, these new 
ensembled bath items are well and fa- 
vorably known to you in their old 
packaging. Now with soft blue con- 
tainers sprinkled with a cool floral 
spray design of white and green the 
trio makes an attractive group in any 
bathroom. There is the tale with a 
new metal container and leak-proof 
shaker top device as well as a new 
price; bath powder with a metal water- 
proof base to the box and a large 
pastel puff; and toilet water in a fluted 
crystal bottle packed in cases to match 
the powder and tale. All three come 
in a wide selection of odors. In addi- 
tion this concern has created two new 
specialized skin preparations—a rich 
eye cream to prevent fine lines and 
crepey texture and an acne lotion to 
dry up skin blemishes with its antisep- 
tic healing properties and act as a safe 
smooth concealing base for make-up at 
the same time. Turquoise caps dis- 
tinguish both the acne lotion bottle and 
the eye cream jar. 


OUTH SEA ISLAND maidens 


prance gaily around the cover of 
our newest lipstick. 


And South Sea 
Island colors 
are now the 
rage for our 
lips. This en- 
tirely new lip- 
stick has just 
the right con- 
sistency and 
they tell me it 
won’t melt 
even at 120 
degrees. The 
lipstick is the 
result of two 
years’ experi- 
mentation and 
is tuned to to- 
day’s tastes. 
The shades are 

all quite light ranged to harmonize 
with skin tones, a light coral shade for 
blondes and Titians; an exotic new 
transparent shade; a medium red in 
a true blood shade for brunettes; and a 
transparent or changeable shade that 
contains no pigment and stains to the 
shade it should be. None of these shades 
turns blue. They are, too, sufficiently 
indelible to warrant another new prod- 
uct—lipstick remover. 


For further details and prices of 
these articles as well as other new 
beauty information write to the Beauty 
Editor, Make-up Box, Tower Maga- 
zines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New- York, 
N. Y., enclosing a stamped envelope 
for your October Make-up Box. 


A new bath ensemble. 


Realistic shades in lipstick. 
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Hollywood 
Day by Day 


(Continued from page 72) 


When Jimmy was in New York re- 
cently he was invited one evening to 
an after-theater party. He didn’t 
know it was a formal party, so wore 
a business suit, but when he arrived 
he found everyone else wearing eve- 
ning clothes. That didn’t bother 
Jimmy, however. He enjoyed the 
conversation until suddenly a high- 
brow actor, in a very English accent, 
stopped in the middle of the conver- 
sation, turned to Jimmy and asked: 


“Get what I mean, kid?” 


Jimmy’s mother and sister are 
spending the Summer with him and 
may remain permanently. His sister, 
Jean, is still determined to become a 
doctor, but she has plenty of time to 
change her mind. She is just four- 
teen years old. 


OU can’t stop this second genera- 

tion. Alice Moore, sixteen-year- 
old daughter of Alice Joyce and Tom 
Moore, made her picture debut in a 
Fanchon Royer production recently. 
“She is a beautiful girl,” Jose Crespo 
told me. “Among all the other girls, 
she stands out.”’” From which I, un- 
derstanding Jose’s Spanish-English, 
gather that he thinks Alice is on the 
up and up. 


UT at Universal Studio there is 
as much noise these days in the 
old lodge as there was when it was 
occupied by Paul Whiteman and his 
band. But it is a different kind of 
music. The lodge now serves as a 
schoolroom for twenty-six girls and 
boys who were chosen from 4,000 ap- 
plicants from California high schools. 
Dave Werner and B. E. Brown, 
casting director at the studio, got 
the idea when they saw several high 
school plays directed by Harold Tur- 
ney. 
“Tf he can teach those kids to act 
so naturally, why don’t we have him 
train a bunch of them for us?” they 
asked. 

Junior Laemmle thought it a good 
idea, so now, after auditions and 
eliminations, the lucky twenty-six 
form the Junior Stock Company. 

(Please turn to page 109) 


COME TO MY PARTY 


Do you say that and then 
wonder what in the world you 
will serve? You won't need to 
wonder or worry if you have a 
copy of our loose-leaf food cir- 
culars, FAVORITE COMPANY 
DINNERS. Both menus and 
recipes are included. Send ten 
cents to Rita Calhoun, care of 
The New Movie Magazine, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


W hen you 


as white as this... 


see a wash 


look in the washtub and 


T isn’t just “happen-stance” that 
snow-white washes and Fels-Naptha 


go hand-in-hand. 


There’s a very good reason for it. 
Fels-Naptha loosens dirt so thoroughly 
that it gets your clothes cleaner. 


Fels-Naptha, you see, brings you two 
brisk cleaners instead of onc! Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha, 
working together to give you extra 
help —a better job than either cleaner 
alone could give you. 


When a team like this gets busy, even 
stubborn grime hurries out—every bit 
of it lets go! No worries about “left- 
over dirt.” Your things are clean, clear 
through. Fresh and white, with the airy 
sweetness that’s the sign of a perfect 
wash. 
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youll probably see this... 


KES SS 


Fels-Naptha saves hard rubbing. It’s 
kind to hands, for there’s soothing 
glycerine in every bar. 


Right now, change to Fels-Naptha. 
Get a few bars at your grocer’s. Use it 
in tub or machine. In hot, lukewarm 
or cool water. For soaking or boiling 
clothes. When you see what bright 
snowy clothes it gives, you'll want it in 
your washtub every washday. 

© 1933, FELS & CO. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. T. M. 10-33 
Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip 
Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using one of your 
handy chippers instead of just an ordinary kitchen knife. 
I'd like to try the chipper, so I enclose 3¢ in stamps 
to help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too. 


Name 
Street 


Gity State 


(Please print name and address completely) 


75 


HAVE YOU BEEN 


ASLEEP 


about lingerie 


Enough Ivory Snow in this 
big 15¢ package to wash 
your silk stockings and un- 
derwear SAFELY every day 
for more than a month! 


soaps? 


Something happened not long ago 
in the soap world. Did you sleep 
through it? Or have you been awake 
—one of the early ones to find out 
about the new, improved kind of 
soap for fine fabrics, IVORY SNOW? 


IVORY SNOW is entirely differ- 
ent from old-fashioned hard, flat 
flakes. It is not flaked at all, but 
BLOWN. Its tiny, suds-rich rownd 
bits dissolve the way snow melts— 
quick as a wink, completely, and in 
LUKEWARM WATER! 


No wonder Ivory Snow is kinder 
to silks and woolens . . . saves colors 
... and is ideal for all the new quilted, 
crinkly and satiny weaves! There 
are four good reasons... 


1. No danger of too-hot suds — 
because you don’t need hot water at 
all to dissolve Ivory Snow. 


2. No danger of soap spots— 
because Ivory Snow has no flat pieces 
to cling flat to fabrics and fail to 
rinse out. It dissolves completely. 


3. No excuse for rubbing— 
(which is ruination to wools, rayons 
and satins !) because Ivory Snow’s 
rich suds gently coax out dirt and 
leave no soap spots to be rubbed out. 


4. No harshness — because Ivory 
Snow is PURE. It is made from pure 
Ivory Soap, which doctors approve 
even for wee babies’ tender skins. 


You couldn’t be kinder to your 
hands than to use Ivory Snow for 
dishes, too. Extravagant? —NO! 
A BIG package costs only 15¢. 


99 “%i00 % PURE 


‘are so natural looking. 


Sex Appeal Is a 
Trick 


(Continued from page 33) 


want to be spectacular, you can wear a 
heavy make-up, the exaggerated Craw- 
ford lip and the arched eyebrows. 
“But be sure to remove all traces of 
make-up before you get home. If you 
haven’t had an opportunity before, ex- 
cuse yourself the minute you get in- 
side the house. You can say: “Ex- ' 
cuse me; I want to see if the maid left 
any messages on my desk,’ and rush 
into your dressing-room. There is 


‘nothing more disgusting than to leave 


make-up all over a man’s coat, so 
quickly remove every trace of it. 

“A man loves to be able to say: ‘You 
I like a girl 
who doesn’t wear a lot of make-up.’ 

“And always leave your wrap on, or 
some little jacket that is very becoming. 
The more you cover yourself up, the 
more curiosity you arouse in the pur- 
suing male. 


JAN PIANO always makes a _ good 
background. It’s so nice and sub- 
stantial to lean against.... Pin your 
hair back behind your ears. If: you 
have that kind of ears, it’s always good 
to expose them. And a heavy satin 
dress, very tight fitting, modest looking, 
all concealing but really all-revealing, 
can be very useful. Strike a Jean Har- 
low pose from the waist up and a 
Norma Shearer from the waist down. 
A vase of flowers behind you always 
helps, especially if the flowers are the 
color that do you the most good. And 
be sure that the flowers in your house 
are the color that is most becoming to 
you. A profusion of flowers is so fem- 
inine. 


“TE you happen to be near a large 
chair, drop into it and fall into a 
Dietrich pose. No man can think about 
disarmament when you have one leg 
over the arm of a chair. 

“Always say good-night very firmly, 
but be sure you look your most enticing 
when you say it. Offer your hand to 
be kissed. It is a sweet friendly ges- 
ture, and makes you seem so unobtain- 
able. Especially if you are wearing a 
new pink gown with a bright red velvet 
jacket (another Hattie Carnegie model) 
lined with pink. 


“ AND don’t ever tell anyone that I 

said all this, because,” and here 
Miriam blushed again, “it’s just amaz- 
ing how many of these things you actu- 
ally do do.” 


The November Issues 


of e HOME 
e@ NEW MOVIE 
e illustrated LOVE 
© MYSTERY 


be on sale October 4th. Get 
your copy early ... the supply won't 


will 


last all month. 
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Beautiful Eyes 


(Continued from page 66) 


getting the reputation of being a nine 
o'clock town,” said June. “Eyes just 
aren’t the same unless you’ve had 
plenty of sleep.” 

Eye make-up is especially important 
for actresses on the set—make-up to 
give the eyes their proper setting and 
color values to the camera. Street 
make-up, too, has taken many hints 
from camera make-up. 

Here’s a tip from Miss Vlasek: To 
complement your eyes try drawing a 
fine line from the outer corner of ‘the 
eye. 

Unless you are an extremely dark 
brunette it is better to use some other 
shade than black for your mascara. 
The dark brown shade is becoming to 
most eyes. Light blondes should use 
light brown mascara and girls with 
blue eyes can use blue mascara with 
flattering effect. 

Touch only the tips of the lower 
lashes or the effect will be hardening. 
Brush the upper lashes thoroughly and 
then use a clean brush to wipe off the 
excess. Brush up always to curl the 
Jashes but if yours are uncompro- 
misinely straight, why not try an eye- 
lash curler? 

Movie actresses have become adept 
at applying their own false eyelashes, 
either the type that comes on a strip 
or the single lashes that are each 
glued separately to a natural lash. 

Lashes that are ragged and short 
should be brushed with one of the eye- 
lash growers on the market which 
tends to stimulate the growth of the 
lashes and keep them from stiffening. 

Eye shadow is one make-up item that 
no star wants to be without, although 
they warn against packing it on too 
thick. Use blue shadow if your eyes 
are that color; brown for brown eyes; 
green or blue for green eyes and green 
or gray for hazel eyes. Gray eyes will 
take any shade. 

Here’s an eye massage routine such 
as Hollywood stars use to keep the 
skin around their eyes soft and prevent 
wrinkles from forming. 

I. Use a heavy cream, a massage 
eream or a special eye cream—there is 
one that locks like a sweet confection 
of figs and is lovely—and spread the 
eream around the eyes in a wide oval. 

IJ. Start massaging with the middle 
finger of each hand placed against the 
nose at the inside corner of the eyes. 
Massage in an oval over the eyelids and 
around the outside corners, under the 
eyes and back to the nose. Repeat us- 
ing two fingers of each hand. 

III. Massage in the same path, only 
move the fingers in tiny circles as you 
proceed. 

IV. Using the three middle fingers 
of each hand start at the center of the 
forehead over the nose and follow the 
eyebrow line in a sweeping movement. 

Massage should be done with the 
cushion balls of the fingers. Finish by 
patting with eye lotion and applying 
an eyewash. 


This month’s Make-up Box has some 
special eye hints for you and a list of 
eye exercises in addition to news notes 
of new products and beauty finds. 
Write to Ann Boyd, care of THE NEw 
Movig MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. vee enclosing a stamped 
self-addr essed envelope for your copy 
of the October Make-up Box. 


Las hove a 
HANGNAIL : 
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Strong suds 


in your 


I: cos 
so little to. 
Ivory Soap . why spoil 
your hands with strong suds? 


Ivory’s pure foam is kind even to a baby’s sensitive skin 
—and it will make dishwashing (and every soap-and-water 
task) a beauty bath for your hands - - 99 “4/100°/o Pure. 


Ivory Soap 


prevents “Housework Hands” 
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New Natural Make-Up 
gave her lips 
more Allure! 


OOK at her lips. Lovely, aren’t they? But 
they used to be conspicuous with paint. 
Yet once she adopted this new kind of lip- 
stick, her lips became her most charming 
feature. For Tangee Lipstick gives your lips 
natural-looking color... without a trace of 
paint! And it keeps your lips satin-smooth 
and kissable! 


Lips Colorful. . Without Paint 


Ordinary lipsticks coat the lips with paint. 
But Tangee cannot give your lips a painted 
look. It isn’t paint. 

Tangee actually changes to the color hid- 
den in your own lips. In the stick, it looks 
orange. But on your lips, it’s your shade of 
rose! You'll have to try Tangee to see that 
this is true. 

Use Tangee and see your lips youthful 
with fresh, natural color! Costs no more 
than ordinary lipsticks... at all toilet goods 
counters. 


The New Tangee Powder 
Brings Soft Underglow 
Try the new Tangee Face 
Powder, which produces a 
soft underglow that makes 
your skin look younger, 
fresher, more natural! Be- 
cause Tangee Powder now 
contains the same magic 
color principle as Tangee 
Lipstick . . . therefore blends 
with your natural skin tones! 


Ne SMALL SIZE 20% 
TANGEE LIPSTICK 

Also in Theatrical—a deeper 
shade for professional use 


NGSS 


World’s Most Famous Lipstick 
ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


* SPECIAL 10c OFFER! 7 ! 


The George W. Luft Sonnac Enclose 10¢ ) I 
417 Fifth Ave., New York \stamps or coin | 


k Santation) 2 


Rush Miracle Make-up Set containing minia- 
ture Tangee Lipstick, Rouge and Powder. | 
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Introducing the Hollywood 
Cupid 


(Continued from page 31) 


And Ann Harding . . .” scowling ex- 
travagantly he furtively dashed a tear 
from his off eye. “TI tell you, the way 
I feel right now, I’d swap my share in 
this Cupid business for one schooner 
of 3.2, and move in with Peter the 
Hermit! At least, you can depend on 
the birds and bees.” 

“For what?” I wanted to know. 
“Next to Peggy Joyce, a lady bee has 
more husbands than any two of your 
customers. And, speaking of birds .. .” 


“SPEAKING of Peggy Joyce,’ Cupe 
interrupted, “I washed my hands 
of that gal after her fifth divorce. 
Swore I’d never point another arrow 
in her direction, so help me! Peggy’s 
a nice girl and I tried to do right by 
her. Millionaires I nicked for her. 
Even drew blood—and blue blood, Ill 
have you know—on a count, or duke, 
whatever he was. They alli look alike 
to me. But, after that last crack-up, 
I said, Finis. That’s what I said.” 

“Whadda ya mean—‘finis’?” I 
snorted. “With Peg and Jack Oakie all 
Omaldithermemnmes 

“Can I help it,” he shrugged, “if they 
got in the way when I was aiming at 
Lyle Talbot and Wynne Gibson? Be- 
lieve me, I was as surprised as... .” 

“Skip it,” 1 advised _ laconically. 
“You’ve got more alibis than Al Ca- 
pone. How about Talbot and Gibson? 
Was it on the up and up? Or do I lose 
a box of cigars?” 

“T’m afraid you lose, I hope,” he 
sighed. “Some more of that ‘platonic’ 
stuff. They both happened to have a 
sense of humor, and that’s bad. For 
my business, anyhow.” 

“Right,” I agreed. ‘Besides, Lyle’s 
prospects are too good, and the boy’s 
too smart to ruin a swell career by 
fooling around with the TNT you dish 
out. Look what you did to George 
Brent. He had everything it takes to 
get the gals making jittery jots on 
lavender notepaper. But—before he 
could get to first base, somebody turned 
you loose on “The Rich Are Always 
With Us” set, and. . . . Youse is in- 
deed a viper, One Shot!” 


Tas they a perfect pair?” Cupe 
murmured smugly. “Brent is so 
handsome, and Chatterton’s such a 
swell person. That was a nice piece of 
work, yowsah. . .” 

“‘Nice’?” I echoed. “With George 
and Ralph Forbes comparing notes on 
Ruth’s two honeymoons? I ask you...” 

“Wait a minute . . .” One Shot 
growled irritably. “All I do is nick 
’eom . . . See? If they want to tear 
their respective breakfast nooks apart, 
can I help it? Love is my business. 
Leave the transom-peeking to your 
chatter writers.” 

“With pleasure!” I agreed. “In 
fact, I’ve left it to them ever since the 
time I blistered my schnozzle, sticking 
it into the Lombard-Powell affair.” 

“Tet that be a lesson to you. And, 
stop reminding me of the mistakes of 
my youth, will you?” he protested. 

“Well, and then Mary Pickford tried 
to tell me she would never leave Doug. 
You can’t blame me for checking up on 
it, can you? After all, that’s my busi- 


ness and I have to take care of it.” 

“Yeh . . .” he shook his head sadly. 
“Tt takes all kinds to make a world.” 
_ “And for that,” I glowered, “I’m go- 
ing to rub your nose in the Crawford- 
Fairbanks bust-up! Your  master- 
piece, huh? Your ‘tribute to Eros’, eh? 
I wasn’t going to mention it, you un- 
mitigated braggart, but you walked 
right into it—” 

“Will you go home?” he squirmed. 
“Something told me to go to the moun- 
tains when I started out to get away 
from it all, this morning! Is there no 
place Where a guy can suffer in 
peace?” His chin quivered pathetically. 


FELT like a wife-beater. “Aw, 

say . . .” I tried to smooth it over. 
“Don’t take it so hard, pal. We all 
make mistakes. The question is, will 
Doug and Joan make it up? I mean, 
it looked so regular, at first.” 

He shook his head mournfully. “They 
were different personalities, at first. 
When they met, Joan was a rowdy play 
girl, and Doug, an unsophisticated 
dreamer. Now, he’s become a rowdy 
play boy and Joan has outgrown him. 
I don’t know.” He gestured helplessly. 

In deference to his utter misery, I 
tactfully changed the subject. “Well, 
the Gables are hanging together, any- 
how. That’s something.” 

“A clever woman—that Mrs. Gable,” 
he nodded. “Wise enough to keep eyes 
and mouth shut in order to assure the 
permanence of her marriage. Clark 
will have to make the break, if any, 
and I think he’s a bit too wise, him- 
self, to tempt the gods. Such a busi- 
ness!” he kicked the sand angrily. “If 
they marry with an eye to furthering 
their careers,” he gave the word a 
nasty inflection, “it invariably flops, 
from natural causes. If, on the other 
hand, they’re really in love and marry 
in spite of the career . . it usually 
flops, anyhow. Phooey! Id rather 
drive a truck! Crazy humans... 
placing money and fame above the 
greatest thing in the world. I tell you, 
I’m fed up!” He shook his bow finger 
savagely in my face. “I quit! Let ’em 
get along without me, and see how they 
like it!” He stopped short. 


AR down the beach, two indistinct 

figures strolled. They were holding 
hands and walked suspiciously close to- 
gether. 

With a leap, One Shot grabbed his 
quiver and bow. His eyes were bright 
with suppressed excitement as he 
started down the sandy stretch. 

“Wait a minute!” I panted, trying 
to keep up with him. “What’s it all 
about) Who) seman AON; ane mae 

“Keep back!” he hissed. “This is 
serious business! If you gallop in and 
spoil things, I’ll get you.” 

Determinedly I clutched his arm. 
“Shoot, if you must!” I quoted dra- 
matically. ‘But, not a step do you go 
until I know the answer. Come clean!” 

He hesitated but a fraction of a sec- 


ond. Then, “Myrna Loy .” he 
puffed. “And Ramon Novarro. 
as Lemme at ’em, you nuisance! 
Leggo. We 

I did. 
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Music in 
the Movies 


(Continued from page 64) 


possibly you’ll like this one better than 
the first number. Again we hear Art 
Wilson doing the vocal work. (This is 
Brunswick Record No. 6575.) 


2 aise is one by a band that is one 
of my favorites, Ray Noble and 
his orchestra, in my estimation, Eng- 
land’s best. ‘‘Lying in the Hay” is the 
tune they play, and these boys really 
put everything they’ve got into a num- 
ber. For unique and enjoyable ar- 
rangements, this band is hard to beat. 
You'll like the vocal refrain, too. 

The other side is by the same or- 
chestra. It’s called ‘“‘Wanderer.” This 
is every bit as good as the first, and 
goes far to make a thoroughly enjoy- 
able and danceable record. (This is 
Victor record No. 24297-B.) 


OPHISTICATED LADY,” Duke 

Ellington’s big hit is next, with 
Earl Harlan and his orchestra. It 
wouldn’t take much work to turn Earl 
Harlan and his orchestra into one of 
the best known colored bands today. 
See if you know who they are. This is 
a swell dance record. 

The other side is “Smoke Ring,” also 
played by Earl Harlan and his orches- 
tra, but strange as it seems, it is an- 
other Ear] Harlan. It’s a good record 
anyhow. (This is Melotone record No. 
M-12739). 


Fok those of you who enjoy the sing- 
ing of Baby Rose Marie, and no doubt 
there are plenty who do, here’s your 


chance. It’s a tune from the picture 
“International House’? which we have 
already reviewed. “My  Bluebird’s 


Singing the Blues” is the title, and as 
I said, if you like Baby Rose Marie, 
you'll like this record. 

The other side is also by the same 
small artist, singing “Come Out-Come 
Out-Where Ever You Are.” (This is 
Brunswick Record No. 6570). 


HAERE is a peach of a vocal by that 
star of the “Cotton Club Parade,” 
Ethel Waters. Naturally enough she’s 
singing the song that was written for 
her in the revue, called “Stormy 
Weather.” If you really want to hear 
this number sung the way it was in- 
tended to be sung, don’t miss this 
record. ; 

The other side is also by Miss Waters 
and this time she sings “Love Is the 
Thing,” another Harlem Torch. You’ll 
like this. (This is Brunswick record 
No. 6564). 


KEEP UP-TO-DATE 


on the latest beauty innovations. 
Keep posted on the new products and 
the latest and most approved meth- 
ods. Our October Make-up Box has 
all sorts of beauty news for you. Send 


a stamped self-addressed envelope to 


Ann Boyd, care of the New Movie 
Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Stop being 


F7ightene 


by the Calendar! 


Mc** married women live to learn 
that their greatest “‘worries” have 
been those that never happened. Time 
and again fear alone leads them to be- 
lieve that some minor feminine ailment 
is the start of a major physical crisis. 


But why continue to live in constant 
dread? Why allow youth and health to 
fade, through timid ignorance or’ neg- 
lect of proper marriage hygiene? oie 
Practice intimate feminine antisepsis as 
recommended by leading physicians 
throughout the world for over 40 years. 
Use “Lysol” regularly and intelligently 
for intimate personal cleanliness. 


“Lysol” is safe. For, unlike many other 
antiseptics, “Lysol” contains no free 
alkali to burn tender membranes and 
desensitize live tissues. Mild, gentle, 
“Lysol” is used even in childbirth 
operations, when tissues are most 
sensitive. 


Disinfectant 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Lysol” is economical. ..atreatment 
costs less than one cent. ‘‘Lysol”’ is 
safe ... it contains no free caustic 
alkali. ‘‘Lysol’”’ is effective . . . it de- 
stroys hidden germ-life. ‘‘Lysol’’ has 
enjoyed the full confidence of the med- 
ical profession for over 40 years. 
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“Lysol” is effective. It destroys germ- 
life even when in active contact with 
organic matter. For, unlike these unde- 
pendable compounds, “Lysol” mazintains 
its potency while hey lose 95% of their 
active strength under such conditions. 


Start using “Lysol” now. Your druggist 
has it. Your doctor recommends it. For 
further information on this subject, so 
vital to you, we suggest the new “Lysol” ; 
booklet, ‘Marriage Hygiene,” :contain- 
ing advice by famous women physicians. 
Send the coupon today. 


et ‘‘Lysol’’ Guard the Family’s Health 


Use it in your home as protection against 
colds, tonsilitis, sore throat, grippe, and to 
disinfect after these ailments. Use it for pro- 
tection and disinfection in case of children’s 
diseases—mumps, measles, etc. Excellent for 
athlete’s foot. Helps to heal cuts, burns, etc. 
Protects mother and child in operations 
attending childbirth. Directions on bottle. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Dept. LO-10 
Sole Distributors of ‘‘Lysol” disinfectant 


Please send me free, postpaid, copy of ‘Marriage 
Hygiene.” (Check other booklets if desired.) 


O Preparation for Motherhood 
O Keeping a Healthy Home 


Name___ Sol 


Street 


City State 
© Lehn & Fink, Inc., , 1933 
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its glamour lasts a 
whole week!.. 


Like the highest priced 
polish—in lustre and 


You get weeks of smart 
manicures out of one 
bottle... ® 


At your favorite 10¢ Store 


General Joan 


(Continued from page 27) 


completely. And, while she’s not the 
devil-child she used to be in the pre- 
Crawford era, she’s completely clubby 
and natural with her adored one. They 
exchange gifts, call each other on the 
phone and are as devoted as Damon 
and Pythias! 


goats a very human girl. She does 
human things in a human way. She 
occasionally goes a little distant if 
she’s preoccupied or worried—just as 
you or I greet members of our family 
with a vague “Hello” if our minds are 
troubled. It’s a sort of protective col- 
oring we take on so we won’t be dis- 
turbed by things outside ourselves un- 
til we’ve solved our problem. 

To casual acquaintances, Joan’s a 
hard girl to understand. She doesn’t 
fully understand herself. She’s so con- 
stantly changing, learning, reinforcing 
and improving, that even she can’t 
guite keep track of the new Joan as 
the old fades out of sight. 

Every year or so she gives herself a 
spiritual peeling and comes forth 
drastically different. In the process 
she makes a few minor mistakes . 
witness last season’s Letty Lynton- 
Sadie Thompson lips . . but on the 
whole, she definitely progresses. 

No woman star on the screen today 
can look back on what she has made of 
herself with the pride that Joan can. 


HE has the ability of execution of a 

military strategist, and like any 
good general, she plots her courses, re- 
views her. assets and sets forth into 
battle with supreme confidence that 
her fight is a good fight. 

She has rare courage. But the 
“slings and arrows” bury themselves 
deeper in her heart than in the hearts 
of most ambitious women, because 
Joan’s a hypersensitive creature. She 
can’t shrug off disappointments with 
philosophic calm; she’s far too intense 
about her work to take set-backs like 
a stoic. She’s had to fight through 
plenty of hurts, intentional or other- 
wise, through opposition, careless mis- 
understanding and adverse comment, 
to gain her solid foothold on this 
shifting battlefield. 

Joan’s an extremist. She burns up 
her old enthusiasms almost before she’s 
found new ones to take their places. 
The only changeless, all-powerful 
force behind her is her determination 
to succeed. To that, she will sacrifice 
sleep, food, relaxation, pleasure, even 
peace of mind and body. 

No one who really knows her, how- 
ever, can feel she sacrificed her mar- 
riage on that high altar. She gave her 
years with young Doug a concentrated 
attention and full-hearted ardor that 
should have saved it from the rocks. 
Human agency can’t always be blamed, 
though, for the way the é¢ards fall. 
Fate has a cunning way of stacking 


them against us before the game ever 
begins. Yet Joan’s marriage en- 
riched her, gave her fresh contacts and 
idee she might never have otherwise 
ad. 


ey spite of the fine, sharp edges of 
her character, Joan has hidden soft 
places that give her much trouble. She 
can’t say “no” to a hard-luck story, nor 
can she help going out of her way to 
find trouble to alleviate. She needs an 
armed guard to save her from herself. 
It isn’t necessary to specify incidents. 
Stories have been written about them 
before. Besides, Joan loathes having 
“copy” made of her open-handedness. 
All her little idiosynerasies—the car- 
rying of a fresh gardenia at all times, 
the ultra-long, ultra-carmine finger- 
nails, the sudden changes from gay 
good humor to sombre melancholy, are 
immaturities not compatible with very 
direct, unaffected General Joan. They 
are little self-conscious gestures that 
don’t really belong. Forget them, Joan! 


EEP within her is a sub-strata of 

asceticism, totally unsuspected by 
the casual, because nature has accen- 
tuated and outlined her appearance to 
a startling degree. She has all the 
lush flamboyance of figure and face 
we've accredited to temptresses down 
through the ages, without being in the 
least lush or flamboyant. 

When she was a great deal younger, 
she did have a reputation for the spec- 
tacular, earned no doubt, by her love 
for action, color, change . . . her pas- 
sionate joy in dancing. 

She grabbed then, eagerly and with 
both hands. Now she reaches out, 
picks up, examines and either retains 
or discards, with the wisdom of a con- 
noisseur. She has learned an admira- 
ble sense of values and has allowed 
her more mental and spiritual side 
gradually to absorb that very young 
and very worldly Joan. 

She has a certain sweet frankness, a 
warm and aggressive loyalty, an im- 
pulsive generosity: Basically idealis- 
tic and sentimental, she is modern 
enough to keep these qualities in sub- 
jection in her business contacts. She 
knows exactly where she wants to go. 

And with every ounce of intelligence, 
determination, wit, beauty and strength, 
she’s going there. 

If, perhaps, her inherent talent is 
not quite so great as the technique she 
has perfected, she nevertheless -gives 
splendid, vital performances, full of 
light and shade and life. 

She is a very real person, indeed. I 
like and admire Joan Crawford. She’s 
taken a lot on the chin the past year or 
so and came up smiling. So here’s a 
toast, ladies and gentlemen—“To Joan! 
Health, wealth, success and as 
much happiness as one traveler can 
wish another in this troubled world!” 


ONE WAY TO BEAUTY 


A beautiful figure is a necessity for beauty as any movie star will tell 


you. You can have one, too, if you take the proper exercise. Send for 
our special exercise sheets. Write to Ann Boyd, care of The New Movie 
Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 42) 


finally tried it as an experiment and 
to my surprise it was equally as suc- 
cesstul on the air. In other words, in 
comedy, radio technique and stage 
technique are identical. Here’s the 
story. But remember, it was done in 


dialect. ) 
COME ON EVERYBODY THE ONE WHO'S “IT” ASKS I'LL BE “IT” FIRST AND I'M 
WENT down to the lower Hast WE'RE GOING TO PLAY YOU A QUESTION. IF YOU GOING TO ASK YOU WHY YOU 
Side a few weeks ago to get some- “TRUTH OR DON’T WANT TO ANSWER HAVEN’T DANCED WITH ME 
thing to eat. I am mad about salami. CONSEQUENCES” TRUTHFULLY, YOU PAY A ALL EVENING 
pet I really eons ne a that. : FORFEIT BUT NO FAIR 
rea am crazy about bicarbonate o se 
id so I fed the salami and the SOUNDS DANGEROUS. FIBBING ! ST HAVE. YOU 
baloney first and then I had the bi- HOW DO YOU PLAY IT ? SUST ECON TIREMEMBER 


earbonate later, so I sat down in a 

little restaurant. <A _ little Hebrew \ 
walked in and sat down alongside of oe 

me. I’m sure I don’t know what a Cas : a 
Hebrew was doing in that neighbor- 
hood. The waiter walked over and said, 
“Howdy-do, howdy-do, howdy-do, your 
order please if you will be so kindly.” 

The customer said: “If you will ex- 
cuse me, I am not in the mood for 
food, so please do not bother me. I 
am in the mood to read in the 
restaurant.” 

The waiter said: “This is not a rest 
room. This is not a library. Any- 
body’s coming in here is itting.” 

The customer said: “I beg your pod- 
don, but are you a college man?” 


ee waiter said: “Yes, how did you LATER Re DVETIIEUTS: 
tell?” Sear ee 
The customer said: “You have the 1 WAS JOKING 


intonation from the campus, the alum- DID | HOLD MY MEN REALLY WOULD | ||. — NEVER DREAMT 

nus in your attitude, and the faculty BREATH WHEN LIKE HER IF SHE WEREN'T — BEN HAD A REASON. 

for being a waiter.” SHE ASKED BEN SO CARELESS ABOUT oo AND “B.O.”OF ALL 
The waiter said: “Not only am I a THAT ! “B.O.” SS THINGS! ILL CHANGE 


The customer said: “A fraternity i > 
boy. Well, shut my mouf.” WALT CNINTT Wt 

The waiter: “Yes, indeedy, I am an 
Eta Bita Pie.” 

The customer: “An Eta Bita Pie? 
I’m a Moo Cow Moo. Give me the Eta 
Bita Pie handshake.” 

The waiter: “Enough of this shilly 
shallying. What do you like, herring 
or liver?” 

The customer: “I like liver.” 

The waiter: “Do you like noodle soup 
or bortsch?” 

The customer: “I like bortsch.” 

The waiter: “Do you like mitt or 
fees?” 

The customer: ‘Meat or fish? Well, 
it’s according to season.” 

The waiter: “Do you like apple pie or 
apple strudel?” 


college boy. Tama fraternity boy.” GOT OUT OF IT RATHER | iss = : TO LIFEBUOY AT ONCE 


A) 72 
“The customer: “You said it.” B.O! GONE __ H 
The waiter: “Do you like coffee, tea, Ben fi hits for dances now. Freshens complexions, Le) 
sanka, or postum?” uf 


eee has improved covntless complex- 


The customer: “Milk.” ions—it will do the same for yowrs/ Its 


RUN ALONG, BEN, 
THIS IS MY DANCE 
NOTHING DOING, 
IT'S MINE 


gentle, penetrating 
lather deep-cleanses’ =~{ WISH MY 
pores of clogged im- || SKIN WERE 


HE waiter brought the food the 

customer ate it, and went back to 
reading. The waiter figured out the 
check, laid it down on the table, and 
the customer knocked it off. The 
waiter picked up the check, laid it on 
the table again, and the customer 
knocked it off. The waiter picked up 
the check very perturbed, walked over 
to the customer and said: ‘“There’s a 
difference between you and me for 
eighty-five cents.” 

The customer: “That’s the way it’s 
going to be. I refuse to pay it.” 

The waiter: “Why?” 

The customer: “I didn’t order any- 
thing. You asked me what I liked and 
Witold you. 2 a.” 

The waiter: “Oh, a smot guy. A 

(Please turn to page 82) 


purities. Leaves your 
skin so fresh and clean 
—it’s bound to please w_! 
the most critical eye! /yse LIFEBUOY 
—THATS WHAT 
To women in love | KeEPs MINE 
$0 SMOOTH 
AND CLEAR 


LIKE YOURS 


They, especially, can’t 
afford to risk “B.O.” 
(body odor). Bathe often 
with Lifebuoy. Its 
fresh, clean, quickly- 
vanishing scent tells 
you Lifebuoy lather 
deodorizes—-stops“B.O.” 


A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO, 
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PEGGY GETS 


REALLY 
KISSED 


~THOUGHT~ 


HE KISSES ME 
LIKE | WAS 
A POST... 

ARENT MY LIPS 
ATTRACTIVE 2 


(SUNibAN ” JEAN SARGENT, 
Z THE BROADWAY STAR, SPEAKING — 
FOR ALLURING LIPS THE MOVIE STARS 
AND THE GIRLS IN THE BROADWAY 
SHOWS LSE A SPECIAL LIPSTICK... 
CALLED KISSPROOF.. .THEY CouLD 
PAY ANY PRICE...YET YOU CAN GET 
KISSPROOF LIPSTICK 
IN THE 1O* STORE 
Just TRY iT!” 


ty 


Oh, | COULD EAT YOU 
UP...YOUR LIPS ARE 
IRRESISTIBLE TODAY... 


WELL, 
DEAR, 
THEY RE 
THE 
KISSPROOF 
KIND... 


Have the same “lip appeal” that the movie 
stars and Broadway actresses have. Use 
the same lipstick! It is the new KISS- 
PROOF Indelible Lipstick—Special Thea- 
trical Color! This lipstick is so wonderful, 
it has been placed by the mak2-up experts 
in the dressing rooms of the Hollywood 
Studios and New York Theatres! Price is 
no object here—but the experts have 
found that inexpensive KISSPROOF 
gives matchless allure to the actresses. It 
will do the same for you. 


Use it tonight! You will be thrilled! You 
can get it in all shades, including the new 
Special Theatrical Color, at any toilet 
goods counter and at the 10¢ stores. 


‘Kissproof 
Iedelible WPSTICK 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 81) 


wisecracker. Just a sacond if you will 
be so kindly.” 

He walked over and called. “Oh, Mr. 
Lapidus. Oh, boss!” 

The boss walked over, a big guy: 
“What sims to be the difyouculty?” 

The waiter: “The man ate up the 
food and gave a refuzzle.” 

The boss said: “How come you-all 
(he was from the South)—how come 
you-all is giving a refuzzle?” 

The customer: “I didn’t order any- 
thing. The man brought in the food 
and laid it on the table, and I ate it 
up. It would have spoiled anyhow.” 

The boss: “Quincy, that man has got 
right. He has got right on a techni- 
cality. You do not have to pay. Two- 
gun Lapidus has spoken, but I wonder 
if you will do me a favor. Across 
the strit is a man named Schwartz. He 
has a restaurant like mine. I hate him 
worse than poison. Here is a dollar. 
Go over and do to Schwartz the same.” 

The customer: “I can’t. He gave me 
two dollars to do it to you.” 


ELL, you could have knocked me 

over with Kate Smith when I found 
out that the story went over on the 
air as well as anything I ever whis- 
pered to the fleeting kilocycles. ‘“Shet 
ma mouf, Holtzie,’ I said to myself. 
“You just can’t always tell.”’ So I went 
around to the Ipsy Pipsy Lodge and 
said, “So what?” 

I guess the answer is this: Humor is 
universal. It has its own language, and 
it understands certain language, 
whether you watch it being peddled or 
just listen. What you have to do first 
of all is to create a certain picture 
that’s going to put your point over. 
And, after all, maybe it doesn’t mat- 
ter so much if you create that pic- 
ture yourself or let Mr. Radio Listener 
do it himself. Maybe with your ma- 
terial he can create a funnier pic- 
ture for himself than you can. 

Incidentally, some people have asked 
me if anyone ever resents the Hebrew 
dialect. I haven’t found that to be 
the ease, and mainly, I think, because 
my Hebrew characters are purely 
fantastic and I switch often from one 
to another type of dialect—English, 
Russian, Swiss, French, Chinese, and 
what-have-you—and they are all fan- 
tastic characters. I’ve been told that’s 
the reason why no one resents them— 
because they are too absurd to resent. 

Don’t think, my frands, that I don’t 
have misgivings any more. You-all 
just don’t know the half of it if you 
think so. I still get just as many jit- 
ters as I did before my first broad- 
east, but now, at least, I have that 
consolation of knowing that in radio 
you just can’t always tell. And my 
guess may be just as good as the Arch- 
bishop Shapiro’s. 

Lou Houz. 


HERE'S a story which proves that 
Paul Whiteman gives as well as he 
takes. It concerns one of our very 
favorite radio performers, Ramona— 
the singing pianist. She was appear- 
ing with Don Bestor’s orchestra in 
Kansas City when Whiteman first 
heard her, and right away he offered 
her a contract, but only on one con- 
dition. 

“Before you join us,” said Paul, 
“vou’ve got to get rid of some of those 
pounds.” 


He gave her a copy of his now 
famous diet and a few weeks later 
Ramona, after a trip to the scales, 
bought a ticket to Chicago. She had 
made the weight. 


Ov agents report authoritatively 
that Ruth Etting’s one great am- 
bition is to retire soon from radio and 
Broadway and buy herself a little farm 
back in Montana where she was born. 
If Ruth is serious about this it means 
that radio will be robbed of one of its 
finest performers. 


| DEC Lo the largest collection of 
dolls now in the possession of any 
radio performer belongs to Baby Rose 
Marie. Among those who have con- 
tributed to the singer’s collection are: 
Irene Rich, Greta Garbo, Constance 
Bennett, Mary Pickford, Tom Mix, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Will Rogers, Norma 
Shearer, Mitzi Green, Graham Mc- 
Namee Jessica Dragonette, Ruth Ht- 
ting, Arlene Jackson, Jane Cowl and 
hundreds of other noted stars. 


| PASE ES you’ve noticed it, perhaps 
you haven’t, but we might as well 
tell you now. We have one definite 
phobia, and that’s the type of radio an- 
nouncer that talks down in unctuous 
syllables to his audience. There is no 
way of getting even with a guy like 
that. He’s too far away to throw a 
loud speaker at. 

We were pleased the other day when 
we found that none other than Mr. 
Irvin S. Cobb had a similar, though 
somewhat more restrained, reaction. In 
the reception room at Columbia 
Broadcasting System recently he de- 
fined a radio announcer as “a studio 
grandee with a drawing-room manner 
and a gold-plated set of oratorical ton- 
sils. Even when he’s gargling a sore 
throat a radio announcer sounds elo- 
quent.” 

Now we feel better again. 


apes college boys are “donning the 
moleskin,” as the svorts writers 
say, preparatory to another season of 
modified murder on the gridiron, and 
again the air waves are welcoming 
General Foods All-American Football 
Show which made such a hit last year. 
Howard Jones, Andy Kerr, Yale’s new 
coach, Reggie Root, and Lieutenant 
Davidson, the youngest coach the Army 
ever had, are a few of the big-time 
football experts scheduled to give us 
the hot dope and low-down on who’s 
who and what’s what on the field of 
play this Fall. 


RETTY soon now the networks will 

have to have a naval treaty of their 
own. A half dozen or more of our 
best radio performers are already suf- 
fering from a yacht complex. Amos 
felt like a chicken who raised ducks 
when Mr. Charles J. (Andy) Correll 
chartered that 86-foot Diesel cruiser, 
“Brigadier.” Jimmy Melton and Guy 
Lombardo have also been cluttering up 
the harbors with fast motor yachts. 
Meanwhile, Conductor Bill Daly and 
Jimmy Wallington and Phillips (Seth 
Parker) Lord have been braving white 
caps in Sailing craft. Phillips Lord 
owns the largest schooner we ever saw, 
and plans to go around the world in it. 
It has at least three or four or five or 
six masts—maybe more. 
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The World Gone 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 45) 


And Wally started his artistic 
career as a female impersonator. 
Really, there is no limit to the 
man’s nerve. 


New York: ; 
eet to be away from it all— 

away from the incessant talk of 
pictures, pictures, pictures. New York 
with its wonderful theaters, music, art 
exhibitions! I bathe, I dress, I scan 
the attractions, then board a taxi for 
Lee Tracy’s latest. 

Good old gabby, Duse-hands Tracy. 
He vibrates intelligence. I like his off- 
stage lingo, too. He packs more into 
an interview than any of them. A 
brain—and actor, too. Makes me think 
of what Louis B. Mayer said to me 
about Irving Thalberg: “I can’t ex- 
plain Irving. He’s marvelous. He’s 
like a cow with two tails. He’s.. . 
he’s a genius!” - 


HE East is hotter than West (How 
yuh, Mae?) but I must get new 
clothes. Cords and sweat shirts ain’t 
gen-munly in N’Yawk. I go to my fa- 
vorite Fifth Avenoo tailor—because 
he’s conservative—not movieish. 
“Here’s a camel’s hair coat we’re 
featuring,” says my salesman. “It’s a 
model originating with some one or 
other in Hollywood. You probably have 
seen it on Doug, Jr., and other smart 
young men.” 
“Smart young men, hell!” I scream. 
“Tt’s dear old Marlene Dietrich’s!” 


EPORTERS eall to ask if I’m quit- 

ting the West.- Absurd! Mae an’ 
me’s on the best of terms—sends me 
diamonds every day and I show them 
the pawn tickets to prove it. What’s 
three thousand miles in this age of 
fast movin’ planes and guls? 


I AM upset by a letter from Evelyn 
C., of Baltimore, one of my favorite 
correspondents, who has stood by me 
through thick and thin. 

“Dear Herb,’ Eve writes. “I have 
been able to sympathize with your Lupe 
Velez trance. I have been able to for- 
give the James Cagney one. But Mae 
West—Lord! Where’s your aesthetic 
sense?” 

Lord, Eve, I dunno! I packed it 
somewhere but can’t lay hands on it 
right now. Alors! Genet of the New 
Yorker comes to my rescue. Writing 
- from Paris after my Parisian pals had 
pen “She Done Him Wrong,” Genet 
said: 

“Miss West has elicited praise from 
Paris that would give her a liberal 
education if she traced it down. By 
boulevardiers, she has been compared 
to Rejane in ‘Zaza’; by litteratewrs, she 
has been discovered as the perfect illus- 
tration, if a little late, of the early 
works of De Maupassant; by musicians, 
to be ‘the voice of Madame Angot’, 
who was a mouthful of a mouthpiece 
for the upstart Directoire; and by play- 
wrights, to have ‘the dialoguing genius’ 
of the Commedia dell ‘Arte’... .” 

Voila! Eve, where’s your aesthetic 
sense? 


OCH here, I want to nail the vile 

4 rumor that part of Mae was pads 

in “She Done Him Wrong.” The Para- 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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three stories 
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mount publicity department seemed to 
feel it ought to apologize for a full- 
blown peony in a garden of anemic 
hollyhocks. 

There’s such a thing as carrying fak- 
ing too far and a lot of us wanted to 
believe that what we saw was Mae—all 
Mae. Well, it was, brothers. Mae 
proved it to me. I mean to say, in her 
dressing-room—with the door open— 
she demonstrated how a gul can push 
up portions here, squeeze in there and 
shove out other strategic spots so as 
to achieve the classic curves of Venus. 
There’s nothing fraudulent about Mae. 
She’s the real di Milo. 


I AM reminded of Nita Naldi’s retort 
to critics of her sumptuousity. 

“Tisten,” cried Nita. “I’m a woman 
as God intended her to be. I can go 
out to the Metropolitan Museum and 
look any of those classic dames straight 
in the eye without blushing.” 

The same goes for Mae. The classic 
dames would blush before Mae. 


Mie shows on every Broadway 
screen. Producers decided a few 
years ago that we didn’t like music 
and quit producing them. Actually, 
we were sick of dissonance: clattery 
choruses, old silent stars coming forth 
to split high ¢’s like cords of wood after 
six lessons with a Mexican ex-general, 
strong silent heroes mugging madly to 
synchronize lips with those of the real 
singers off screen. 

So, having learned their lesson as 
Hollywood producers are so quick to do, 
we now have musical shows with bigger 
and noisier choruses. Hoofers clatter, 
ladies who can’t sing, sing, and the 
old silent stars shamelessly bawl with 
brand new voices. So-o-0-0, we’ll prob- 
ably be getting tired of music again. 


? E MINE TONIGHT” should be a 
hint to Hollywood impresarios. A 
modest, inexpensive little foreign pro- 
doction, it was sneaked into theaters in 
shame-faced manner (probably because 
there were no chorus guls) and it ran 
for weeks and weeks and weeks. It 
may not have earned a million dollars, 
still for what it did do, in its modest, 
violet way, I think Puccini may deserve 
some credit—and Jan Kiepura, who 
sang in his own glorious tenor voice. 
And, woofing the whole production, 
was a golden thread that Hollywood 
rarely knows. I refer to the thing 
called charm. 


But I came to get away from it 
all! 


I am going to go out on Long Island. 


That’s where J. P. Morgan lives. I 
imagine he’d like to get away from it 
all, too—especially from his admiring 
fan, Will Rogers, who wants to “save” 
im. 

I can’t wait to take a dip in the 
ocean. But the dive is halted by a 
guard telling me I must wear a ‘“‘top.” 
And I thought I was compromising 
with the effete East by wearing trunks! 
Oh, well, they’ll catch up to Hollywood 
next year, maybe, just as this year 
they are showing Marlene’s last year’s 
coat. 


OFF for a tear in the high-powered 
cah. “Oh, lookit!” je eriez, passing 
a fine stand of corn at Setauket. 
“There’s a farm that is a farm—pump- 
kins, peas, petunias and police dogs.” 


A bronzed man with a hoe (Ameri- 
ca’s hope) looks up and says, “Hello!” 
Friendly, these down East farmers. 

“Hello!” I call. ‘Well, if it isn’t old 
Charlie Ruggles, I swan!” 

“Sure,” says he. “‘Came here to get 
away from it all, you know.” 

“Know?” I says. “No!” 


‘T T may sound like a lot of succotash,” 
Charlie says, “but this is the Mc- 
Coy. I mean I go for vegetables, 
flowers, animals in a big way. Couldn’t 
wait to get back here for a holiday. 
The West coast is O. K., but you can 
have it. And I was born in California.” 

A swell native son of a sun, huh? 

Charlie, you know, started as a drunk 
in “Gentlemen of the Press” and cast- 
ing directors wouldn’t believe he could 
play sober. Eventually he convinced 
them and is now one of our foremost 
comedians. Gets laughs without hic- 
cups. 

“T’m really a hick,” he says, “not a 
hie.” 


[8 certainly is great to get away 
from it all, isn’t it, Sharlie?” 

“Tt certainly is,” he agrees. “Did you 
ever see roses like those?” 

“Yuh, Golden Emblems. I’ve got 
them on my place in California.” 

“Yuh, I brought them on from 
there,” Charlie says. “Next year, I 
think I’ll have a swimming pool.” 

“An’ a bar,” I cry. “An’ a patio, 
an’ a barbecue pit, an’ polo ponies and 
Lupe Velez!” 


“Why, youve killed him, Mr. 
Ruggles,” said a far-off voice after 
what must have been quite an m- 
terval. ; 

Anyway, I got away from tt all 
for a while. 


LET'S GO AMERICAN 


Are you interested in unusual and authentic recipes for real American 


food, whether it's from California, New Orleans or Boston? Then you'll 


want to have a copy of our loose-leaf circulars—American Cookery. 
Send ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care of The New Movie Magazine, 55 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., for your copy. 
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languages, E. G. has. He speaks half 
a dozen of them fluently. And though 
he does not speak even one of them 
well, he has caught the native accents 
of every one of them. 

If you did not pay attention to his 
grammar while listening to his Italian. 
you could easily believe that you have 
before you a genuine “wop” from Mul- 
berry Street. 

And it would indeed take a French- 
man to discern that E. G.’s French is 
not all that it is cracked up to be. 

His German and Spanish are about 
on a par with his French and Italian. 

He speaks Yiddish delightfully well, 
and though he left his native country, 
Roumania, when he was but twelve 
years old, he has retained the inflec- 
tion, the intonation and the flavor of 
the Roumanian language so well that 
he speaks it as fluently as if he had 
never left the flats of the Danube 
River. 

His facility with languages and his 
almost insane love of music have often 
aroused my suspicions about his an- 
cestry. His facial characteristics have 
also made me doubt the purity of 
his lineage. The quality of his black 
hair, the set of kis eyes, and the color 
and the thickness and shape of his 
lips, as well as the pigmentation of his 
skin, make him look like a Hindoo—a 
Hindoo of the Tchay, whence the gyp- 
sies originated. His voice, soft and 
thick and oily, is even more gypsy- 
like than his appearance. He and 
Charlie Chaplin, though so unlike at 
first glance, have more than one trait 
in common. And Chaplin is a half- 
gypsy by birth. 


HEN you meet E. G. outside the 

theater, outside the moving pic- 
ture set, he is eager to make you forget 
the profession to which he belongs. If 
you speak to him of the stage, he is 
likely to lead the conversation away 
from it to music. He talks to you about 
this and that and the other celebrated 
performance of Wagnerian opera, or of 
Toscanini’s conducting of Beethoven’s 
symphonies. 

If you attempt to talk of the screen. 
he will, likely as not, digress to litera- 
ture, of which he has a good smatter- 
ing. He has read diligently, and has a 
splendid memory. No opinion uttered 
in his presence is forgotten; and he 
knows how to incorporate it into his 
next discussion. He even knows how to 
repeat another man’s opinion so that 
you would never suspect it was not his 
own. 

He is a consummate actor when he 
discusses arts other than the stage. 
Once, when he invited me to his home 
in New York to discuss a story, he 
talked music and literature so pas- 
sionately that well after midnight we 
had not yet said a word about the 
story. I left the discussion of that very 
unimportant matter for another meet- 
ing. We never talked about the matter 
again. He left the following day for 
Hollywood. 

His apartment in New York 1s, | 
imagine, unintentionally divided into 
two sections. The major part of it be- 
longs to Mrs. Robinson who, as Gladys 
Lloyd, has not yet been forgotten for 
her work on the stage. E. G.’s rooms 
reflect his personality. If it weren’t for 
the innumerable bits of vivid color on 

(Please turn to page 86) 
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the walls and the chairs, they would 
look like the study of some college pro- 
fessor. 

E. G. is rarely seen without a thick 
cigar in his mouth. That cigar, 
whether lighted or not, helps him to 
emphasize many a point in a discus- 
sion. He has a trick of moving it from 
one side of his mouth to the other, or 
tipping it down sidewise and upward, 
until the cigar itself seems to gesture 
humanly and eloquently. If everything 
is going well, E. G.’s cigar points up- 
ward. If he is dejected, his cigar goes 
down. That cigar goes into action 
when he is angry. 


UT those are his manners outside 

his home. In his study, in slippers, 
leaning back in a chair, he smokes that 
cigar placidly, following the rings of 
smoke with his eyes, and speaks in 
low tones, as if ashamed to raise his 
voice in the presence of the names of 
the books on his shelves. He has the 
humility of greatness before the giants 
of other days. 

When he returned to New York from 
Hollywood after his first great success 
—in “Little Caesar’”—he said to me 
one day: 

“Great God, that is the screen for 
you. I have played for twenty years 
on the stage. No one knew me. But 
this morning I took a taxi. The driver 
had one look at me and said, ‘I know 
who you are, Mr. Robinson.’ And then 
he engaged me in a conversation. Not 
very safe to travel with a taxi driver 
who wants to talk to you. You know 
I will be a father soon. Have to take 
eare of myself. I got out of the taxi 
and walked on foot the rest of the 
way.” 

The joke about E. G.’s becoming a 
father is stale now. He actually did 
become a father a few months ago. 
But it is three years since he has been 
boasting of it to everyone. Every time 
he left Hollywood to come to New York 
for a vacation, he told the studio 
manager that he was about to become 
a father and that he had to be on the 
scene for the important event. 

The birth of that baby has cost the 
studio hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in time. The night Gladys Lloyd be- 
came a mother, E. G. and I spent some 
time together. He behaved in a most 
ridiculous fashion. He did not know 
whether to laugh or cry, and he was so 
jumpy he talked incoherently. 


FTER he had completed his third 
gangster picture, in which he had 
deliberately made up to look like a 
caricature of myself, he told me again 
about being recognized on the street 
by taxi drivers and children. 

“Can’t go out at all. ‘There he goes 
... there...’ they point at me as at 
a freak. The children of the janitor 
of my house are afraid of me.” 

One night we both happened to be at 
Carnegie Hall, listening to a celebrated 
young violinist. During the intermis- 
sion, I was talking in the lobby to Mrs. 
Menuhin, the mother of young Yehudi 
Menuhin, the boy violinist. The Menu- 
hins and I are old friends. The two 
charming Menuhin daughters, Yalta 
and Ebsiba, were telling me of their 
experiences in Italy, when E. G. came 
up to our little group, and pulling at 
my coat said, “Please, Konrad, intro- 
duce me.” 


Terrible Man 


(Continued from page 85) 


I did. And then E. G., folding his 
hands as in prayer, said to Mrs. Men- 
uhin: “Ah, I have heard your son play. 
I would give years of my life to meet 
him. He is the most wonderful child 
that ever lived,’ and he continued 
praising extravagantly the talent of 
Yehudi. “Ah, to be the mother of such 
a son! I would like to meet his father,” 
he continued. 

“What did you say his name was?” 
Mrs. Menuhin asked me in a half 


whisper. 
“Edward °G. 


“Robinson,” I 
Robinson.” 

“What do you do, Mr. Robinson? 
Are you a musician?” Mrs. Menuhin 
asked, turning to E. G. 

“Oh, no,” I interfered. “It is Edward 
G. Robinson—pictures,” I said. 

“Oh, so you are a painter,’ Mrs. 
Menuhin said. “I’d like to see some of 
your work.” 

I interfered again. This time, while 
EH. G. was becoming more and more 
fidgety at not being recognized, I said: 

“This is Edward G. Robinson, the 
celebrated actor of the talkies.” 

E. G. was signalling to me not to 
say anything more, but Mrs. Menuhin 
shrugged her shoulders and so did her 
two daughters, who had never heard of 
him either. 

E. G. returned to his box to listen 
to the rest of the concert. I am sure 
that he mused about fame. I am quite . 
certain that he will never again tell me 
how it is impossible for him to walk 
down the street without being recog- 
nized. 


said. 


He is forty years old, short, heavy- 
set and full of exuberance. He 
was born in Roumania, went to school 
here, and has a master’s degree from 
Columbia University. 

While in college he thought for a 
time of making the pulpit his profes- 
sion. When he abandoned that idea, he 
wanted to become a lawyer. Wither 
profession would have given him an 
opportunity to exert his histrionic tal- 
ent. Some day some one ought to write 
a play to give him an opportunity to 
deliver a speech to a jury. Somebody 
ought to write a story to give him an 
opportunity to deliver a sermon power- 
ful enough to revolutionize completely 
his audience, if not the whole country. 

Those who have seen him walk the 
decks of ships in the “Tiger Shark” 
should have guessed from his profes- 
sional manner of walking ships that 
E. G. had served in the Navy. He en- 
listed during the World War. Being 
on the decks of ships, however, wasn’t 
exciting enough for E. G. He applied 
for an assignment to the Intelligence 
Service. 

Had he obtained the assignment, his 
knowledge of languages would have 
given him the great opportunity to 
serve his country. His histrionic abil- 
ities would have stood him in good 
stead. He would have acted out the 
great spy in real life; perhaps acted 
him out too well! How he would have 
loved to talk about his spying days. He 
might even have written about them. 

In his heart of hearts, E. G. believes 
himself to be a writer. He was co- 
author of the play “The Kibitzer.” He 
never reads a story without using his 
own pencil, and superimposing upon 
the script his own ideas, making 
changes here, there and everywhere, 
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just to show the author that he too is a 
writer. 

He would like to be a musician, but 
he has never learned to play an instru- 
ment. He amuses himself cutting up 
rolls of player piano music and pasting 
them to suit his own taste, mixing up 
Wagener and Beethoven and Gershwin 
and Mozart and Bach in a Robinsonian 
potpourri. 

During the rehearsals of a play or 
sereen script, he works himself up to a 
pitch where he actually believes he is 


the character he is studying. His 
method is not analytical. He just 
throws himself into the part. He al- 


lows it to absorb him completely. 

At such times he uses bits of the 
dialogue of the play or screen script in 
private conversation, and works his 
shoulders and facial muscles, unaware 
that he is imitating the character he is 
rehearsing. 

Even the manner in which he wears 
his clothes is affected by the part he is 
going to play. He goes about expound- 
ing theories that are in absolute con- 
tradiction with his being. 

One of the directors who worked 
with him said to me recently: 

“E. G. is the easiest man to direct. 
He just doesn’t take orders. He gives 
them to himself at the top of his voice. 
He forgets all about the script and 
stage direction as soon as he appears 
on the scene, and goes about being him- 
self—the himself he imagines himself 
to be. He holds the stage—he holds all 
of the stage. 

“Tf you would let him, he would not 
only direct the picture, but would also 
turn the crank of the camera and di- 
rect the lighting and build the sets and 
control the microphone. When the pic- 
ture is ready and he sees himself on 
the screen, he never blames anybody 
for misdirection or faults in the light- 
ing or for the acting of others. He 
takes all the blame for himself—and 
quite naturally, though he never says 
so, all the credit.” 
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NEXT WASHDAY 
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EASY - THRILLING - NEW 


@ Dark, heavy lashes curtain your 
eyes with glamour and mystery. 
You can have such lashes. . . if you 
follow the beauty secret of movie 
stars! Use Winx, the NEW type 
mascara that makes lashes look 
caressingly soft . . . and enchanting- 
ly long. 

Winx is easy to apply—not too 
thick; pleasant to use—never smarts. 
Best of all, it can’ smear, smudge or 
fleck off .. . as ordinary mascaras so 
often do. Even tears won't affect 
Winx. 

Men—even those who dislike 
‘made up” girls—are charmed by 
the natural beauty of Winx. It never 
looks coarse or “beady”. 

Use it and see for yourself .. . 
today. Two forms—Liquid Winx, 


é 


waterproof... Cake Winx, in a smart 
compact. 
And... to make your eyes doubly 


seductive, use Winx Eye Shadow. It 
is smooth, not greasy, and comes 1n 
five subtle shades. 


WINX 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles untilall defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver spots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazeland use daily. At all drug stores. 


EXQUISITE 
PERFUMES 


FREE 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sells 
regularly for $12.00 an ounce. 
Made from the essence of flowers. 

A single drop lasts a week! 

THREE ODORS: (1) Romanza 

(2) Lily ofthe Valley (3) Espritde France 
To quickly introduce these new per- 
fumes I'll send you free with my com- 
pliments a trial bottle of each. Send 
30c silver or stamps to pay for post- 
age and handling ofall three. Only 
One set to each new customer. 

_ PAUL RIEGER 
153 First St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ted Cook’s Cook-Coos 


(Continued from page 37) 


heah number. Yes, that’s the name of 
the party. It sho is.” Then she hung 
up. The phone rang again. The same 
conversation was repeated. After the 
third time the hostess investigated. 
“Who is calling and what do they 
want?” she asked. “Ah dunno who ’tis,” 
replied the maid. “They jus’ ask who 
live heah. Then they say it is long 
distance from Washington. And I tell 
’em it sho is.” (Or did I tell you this 
one before? Or was it Herb Howe?) 


Add Hollywood insults— 

“How I envy you for being able 
to live a really private life.” 

“You're lucky, dearie. Think 
how much longer you last if you’re 
just a featured player.” 


AY THER thing that has often 
puzzled us is why it has never oc- 
curred to the industry that dashes and 
asterisks could be used in movie titles 
and advertising copy. 
For instance— 
Clarke Gable & Jean Har!ow 


in 
“Today We— 12 
would look very interesting on a 
marquee. 
And what would make you more 


eager to dash up to the box-office than 

a newspaper blurb which suggested— 
“She was a girl who would rather 
HERE than ****** Confronted 
by the age-old problem of ****** 
she chose the path of ****** which 
led straight to *** . What would 
you do in a situation of this kind?” 


ND now let us rise and join in 

singing the Song of the Month sent 
to us by that old master, Dal Dev- 
ening— 


The fair Miss Dietrich seems to be 
Just panting for publicity, 

But if she’d boldly take a chance 
And go without those baggy pants 
’Twould beat her present stunt all 
hollow, 
even 
follow. 


For bigger crowds would 


ae gy rs movie stars, and even 
some of the wide-eyed tycoons of 


Hollywood, never make a _ mis-step 


| without first consulting a mystic. Los 


Angeles and surrounding beach towns 
are infested with swamis, nooscov- 
ologists, trance doctors and old-fash- 
ioned palmists who tell all. It is not 
uncommon to note actors in a huddle, 


| proclaiming things that have come. to 


pass as predicted by some all-seeing 
trance doctor. The trust and faith of 
actors, who like to hear about them- 
selves, is as colossal as their self-re- 
spect. 

A Los Angeles newspaper recently 
carried a breathless eight-page stream- 
er over its film chatter page to an- 
nounce: 

CHIQUITA, PSYCHIC WONDER. 

IN HOLLYWOOD PREDICTIONS 

Chiquita, it was explained, is a newly 
arrived mental marvel, eighteen years 
of age. 

Chiquita, in the public print, warned 
Richard Arlen against bad investments, 
predicted that Mr. and Mrs. Dick 


Powell would “take a trip across a 
long stretch of water” and declared 
that Chevalier, in six months, will “be 
torn between two countries.” She ad- 
vised Gary Cooper to take a rest and 
made bold to say that Joan Crawford 
is in “for a very happy marriage soon” 
and that “providence will always guide 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., on the right 
path.” Garbo was solemnly warned “to 
be careful of accidents or such within 
the next few months.” 


Hot stuff, if you ask us—but still 
and yet these future items are em- 
barrassing to us chatter writers who 
are busy enough trying to catch up to 
now. We have a large enough task in 
our field of research—trying to find 
the little bit of good in the bad little 
gals and the little bit of bad in the 
good little gals. Henceforth we will 
have to develop the hidden powers 
within us and tell what happened next 
year. For example, after an agonizing 
spell of concentration, and half a dozen 
shudders, we here and now predict: 

_ Fourteen movie actresses will try to 
imitate Mae West without seeming to 
imitate Mae West. 

Sixteen prominent producers will 
spend half their time wondering how 
to stir up the customers and the other 
half wondering how to calm down the 
bankers. 

A national display of theater lirhts 
will proclaim— 
I Can’t Go Home 
With 
An All-Star Cast 

And numerous metropolitan cathe- 
drals will startle the publie with light 
bulbs revealing— 

Joan Crawford 
and 
Clark Gable 


Cooled by Refrigeration 


A successful author of Cagney 
scenarios, if examined, will be ad- 
judged punch nutty. 

All producers will not know what to 
do until someone else does it and makes 
money. ° 
_ Statistics will show that everybody 
in Hollywood is related to everybody 
else by marriage. 


Interviewer: “And are you interested 
in anything besides your acting, Mr. 
Montmorency?" 
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Parade of the 
Cinderellas 


(Continued from page 35) 
Carol! Merna Kennedy! Dorothy Gul- 
liver! Audrey Ferris! Edwina Booth! 
Nina Quartaro! Molly O’Day! Olive 
Borden! Lina Basquette! Nancy Drexel! 

Three years ago these names were 
being shouted to the housetops. Maga- 
zines and newspapers were proclaiming 
them. Maybe you wrote them fan mail 
and asked for their autographs. Maybe 
you even envied them, in a kindly way. 
And now where are they? Where are 
the voices that sang their praises— 
where are the echoes that resounded 
down the long, winding hall of fame? 
Gone. All gone. Like the end of a 
dream. Like the faded aroma of a 
glorious perfume that has failed to 
leave even a faint scent of its fragrance. 


NY EEN is so cheap in Hollywood 
as beauty. In Movieland’s bargain 
basement it is marked down so low that 
it no longer has any established value. 
Yet, flooded as the town is with it, the 
producers still sponsor great national 
beauty contests, promising the winners 
a career, a salary of fifty dollars a 
week and options, and a blare of pub- 
licity. If they were honest they would 
promise a broken heart too, for that is 
what most beauty contest winners usu- 
ally get as their reward. Sometimes I 
think half of the population of the 
movie capital is made up of beauty con- 
test winners. Poor, little lost Cinderel- 
las glorifying the home town paper 
from Peoria to Podunk; bewilderedly 
playing the roles of “Miss Oshkosh” or 
“Miss Kalamazoo,” or any other city 
or town you wish to pick from the na- 
tional census. 

At least half of Hollywood’s Cinder- 
ellas have detoured to fame via this 
road. Lois Wilson, Mary Philbin, Clara 
Bow, Eleanor Boardman, Virginia 
Brown Faire, Corliss Palmer, Fay 
Lamphier, Gertrude Olmsted, Thelma 
Todd, Josephine Dunne, Lupita Toyar, 
Dorothy Gulliver, Ethlyn Claire, Mary 
Astor, and more recently Kathleen 
Burke, Lona Andre, Gail Patrick and 
Verna Hillie; these being but a few of 
the more successful names who had 
their fares paid to Hollywood by beauty 
contest sponsors. 

Universal and Paramount have al- 
ways catered to winners of these con- 
tests, usually gambling a long-term 
eontract on their services. Universal 
took a chance with Mary Philbin, Lois 
Wilson, Dorothy Gulliver, Ethlyn Claire, 
Fay Wray, Virginia Brown Faire and 
Gertrude Olmsted. Paramount gam- 
bled on the futures of Clara Bow, Mary 
Astor, Thelma Todd, Josephine Dunne, 
Fay Lamphier, Kathleen Burke, Lona 
Andre, Gail Patrick and Verna Hillie. 

Lois Wilson, Mary Philbin, Dorothy 
Gulliver and Gertrude Olmsted were 
all winners of newspaper contests in 
Chicago. Brought out to Universal City 
they got their first training in acting 
in two-ree! westerners. Lois and Mary 
both began to climb after a short time; 
Lois becoming a prominent leading 
lady, switching over to Paramount, 
where she was a fixture for years, and 
more recently returning to Universal, 
at a salary that has increased in the 
interval at least a thousand per cent. 
Mary Philbin became the most promi- 
nent star on the lot. For eight years 
she remained under their banner, but 

(Please turn to page 90) 
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AFTER THIRTY DAYS 


Ruth’s teeth were unchanged 
SHE USED TOOTH PASTE “E” 


BUT BEULAH’S ~ 
TEETH WERE DAZZLING! 


SHE USED PEBECO 


Ruth and Beulah Green, age 27, living at 15 West 81st Street, New York 


win lest reveals Pebeco superior 
fo other Leading loth Pastes! 


“We'd like to measure Pebeco’s efficiency 
scientifically against 5 other leading tooth 
Pactes,” we said. ‘‘How about testing 
them on twins?’”’ 


“No testing ground could be fairer,”’ de- 
clared Dr. David B. Freundlich, the lead- 
ing New York dental authority we chose 
to make the test. 


So Dr. Freundlich made the test on twins. 
One twin of each pair used Pebeco twice 
daily for thirty days. The other used one 
of the five other leading brands. 


On the five main points of mouth hygiene 
—Whiteness, Lustre, Film, Gums, and 
Acid Mouth—Pebeco proved itself more 
than twice as effective as the other well- 
known tooth pastes tested. Why? 


Because Pebeco uses Potassium Chlorate 
as a base. This element, more than any 
other, stimulates the flow of alkaline saliva 
which checks acid mouth. Whitens the 
teeth, removes stains and mucin plaques. 
Polishes, gives a brilliant lustre without 
the slightest scratch. Heals and hardens the 
gums to firm, vigorous health . . . You test 
Pebeco on your own teeth and gums! You'll 
FEEL it working for their good. BUY A 
TUBE OF PEBECO TODAY! 


ON SALE AT ALL F. 


W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


On These Five Vital Points Pebeco Wins! 

1. WHITENESS .. . Pebeco whitened the teeth in 
98% of the cases—the five other tooth pastes in 
only 56%. 

2. LUSTRE... Pebeco improved the lustre in 94% 
of the cases—the five other tooth pastes in only 
40%. Pebeco, in no case, made the slightest scratch 
upon the teeth. 


3. FILM ... Pebeco removed mucin plaques in 
88% of the cases—the five other tooth pastes in 
only 32%. 

4. GUMS .. . Pebeco checked inflammation and 
bleeding, toned and hardened the gums of 97% of 
the users, other tooth pastes of only 57%. 

5. ACID MOUTH .... Pebeco alone actually as- 
sisted in stimulating the natural flow of alkaline 
saliva which combats the acids that start decay. 
Other tooth pastes brought only slight or tempora: » 
improvement in acid mouth conditions. 


Why and How I Tested Twins 


I chose groups of twins because their mouth con- 
ditions are apt to be identical. One twin in each 
pair used Pebeco twice daily for 30 days. The other 
used Tooth Paste A, B, C, D, or E—one of the 
five other leading brands. At the end of 30 days I 
submitted my report, and the statements in this 
advertisement are in accordance with 
the facts. For professional information 
about these tests, write me at 101 
Central Park West, New York City. 


(Signed) David B. Freundlich, D.D.S. 


© 1933, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


STORES 


AND AT ALL DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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So pleasant now to remove 


hair. ZiP Depiliatory Cream 
is as delightful as your 


choicest cold cream. 


IT’S PERFUMED 


PERMANENTLY 


destroy hair with 
ZIP—IT'S OFF because IT'S OUT 
Ideal for face, arms and legs. 


LUCKY 
DISCOVERY 


Everywhere women are chang- 

ing fromlump starchtothisnew TRY §T 
way that makes ironing easy. 
You will welcome the formula 
thatcontainseverythingastarch 
should have, all powdered to 
downy fineness for instant pre- 
paration. Just add hot water. 
No boiling. No straining. No 
sticking. No scorching. Your 
iron fairly glides. See how Quick 
Elastic gives back elasticity and 
that fresh new look to things. A 
wonderful invention. Try it now. 


THANK YOU.---- 


I 
! THE HUBINGER CO., No. 606 KEOKUK, IOWA : 
Your free sample, please, and “That Wonder- I 
ful Way to Hot Starch.” r 
| 

1 

| 

I 


HOT STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS 


| 


| vential snatches of happiness. 


Parade of the @imadereias 


(Continued from page 89) 


with the advent of talkies her option 
was allowed to lapse, and she gracefully 
retired into private life, content to let 
the new Cinderellas have their day. 
Mary was one of the few lucky ones. 
She achieved fame, money, luxury, in- 
dependence. But even her story lacks 
the perfection of the fairy tale, for 
Prince Charming passed her by. 

Miss Gulliver was brought to Holly- 
wood and made George Lewis’ leading 
lady in the popular “Collegiate” series. 
Later she was featured in five reelers, 
and failed to click. From Universal 
she went into several quickies. But her 
star seems to have waned. Her name 
is no longer found in cast sheets. Thus 
it goes—the way of all flash. 

Gertrude Olmsted graduated from 
the horse-operas to more important 
pastures in several important Univer- 
sal releases. When her contract ex- 
pired she signed with Metro-Goldwyn. 
Then she married Robert Leonard, the 
director, and gave up the screen for 
domesticity. She rides about Holly- 
wood in a swanky limousine with a 
liveried chauffeur—a real Cinderella. 
But there are a thousand to her one 
that haven’t even carfare. It would be 
eruel to mention names. 

Ethlyn Claire is married to a well- 
known Hollywood make-up man, and 
only God knows what has become of 
Virginia Brown Faire, who won a 
movie magazine contest, and played the 
lead in Kipling’s lovely story, ‘“With- 
out Benefit of Clergy.” 

Clara Bow, Corliss Palmer, Allene 
Ray and Mary Astor were other maga- 
zine contest prize winners. Clara’s 
spectacular success as the IT girl is a 
matter of motion picture history. Under 
B. P. Schulbere’s management she rap- 
idly became one of the most popular 
movie stars in the world. Her trust 
fund will keep her in luxury the rest of 
her life. In a whirlwind career she has 
realized all the dreams of the fici.onal 
Cinderella; fame, love, and wild, tor- 
With 
reckless abandon she managed to gathe1 
all the sweets of a quickly passing har- 
vest, and though she paid with heart- 
aches for some of her gay escapades, 
the public somehow remained loyal. 
Seandal mongers made a target of 
Clara for years, but in doing so they 
also made her a Hollywood martyr. 
She died on the cross to the music of 
turbulent headlines that blazed her sor- 
row across two continents, and the 
public with its sense of drama, sympa- 
thized and eulogized. Other Cinderellas 
have died on crosses too—but they were 
in the wilderness of oblivion where no 
one could see them. Now happily mar- 
ried to Rex Bell, the redhead of the 
Cinderellas plans to make only one or 
two more pictures before retiring per- 
manently to her Nevada ranch to raise 
chickens instead of caine, to cook meals 
and get fat to her heart’s content. She, 
of all the Hollywood Cinderellas, is the 
perfect Hans Anderson heroine. 


Nie ASTOR too has had a suc- 
cessfully, carefully managed ca- 
reer. But Corliss Palmer and Allene 
Ray did not fare so well along the 
Hollywood milky way as their more 
fortunate sisters. Corliss Palmer, prob- 
ably the most beautiful girl in America 
at one time, came to fame from behind 
a cigar counter in Macon, Georgia. 


With the exception of a few unimpor- 
tant parts that she played in Poverty 
Row productions, she made little head- 
way in the films, and is chiefly remem- 
bered now in connection with the sordid 
headlines that flung her name across 
the front pages of yellow journals 
when she was named correspondent in 
a sensational divorce suit filed by the 
wife of the publisher who sponsored the 
beauty contest of which she was the 
winner. More beautiful than most girls 
who are great stars in the films, it 
helped her little to carve a permanent 
place for herself. Synthetic success 
came too swiftly, hired prophets pre- 
dicted too generously; the fruit of the 
gods poured in too freely. She might 
have become a great movie star if... 
Ah, that cursed word I[F——. 

Allene Ray, a fragile blonde from 


HIS MONTH 
we announce the winners of 
the Claudette Colbert contest, 
details of which appeared in 
the July issue of The New 
Movie Magazine. Tremendous 
interest has been manifested in 
these contests. The first was 
for type-portraits of Greta 
Garbo — the next of June 
Knight, and the present of 
Miss Colbert. The winner of 
the $25 first prize for the best 
type-sketch of Miss Colbert is 
Marguerite Kortlang, 845 First 
Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The winner of the $10 second 
prize for the sketch selected as 
being the next best of Miss 
Colbert is Adrienne Cadoul, 


638 McCall Bldg., San Fran- 


cisco, California. 


The following contestants 
will receive $1 each, as awards 
of merit for their excellent 


type-sketches of Miss Colbert: 


Jean Shaughnessy, 526 Lincoln 
Ave., Troy, Ohio 

Virginia Guay, 16 Walker Road, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Mildred A. Bradley, Box 62, Shel- 
donville, Mass. 

Norman M. Kelly, 29 North Clin- 
ton St., Walla Walla, Wash. 
M. F. McGrew, 72 McMunn Ave., 

Crafton, Pa. 

Robert L. Smith, Nesor Apts., No. 
5, 1036 South West 3rd St., 
Miami, Fla. 

Charles W. Leonard, 766 Pied- 
mont Ave., Atlanta, Georgia 
Bert De Bawn, 105 Starr St., San 

Antonio, Texas 

C. F. Nieter, 941 Esther St., South 
Bend, Indiana 

R. C. Scott, 2944 Wayne, Kansas 
City, Missouri 
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Cinderellas 


Texas, was contracted by Pathe, who 
attempted to make her Pearl White’s 
successor—the serial queen of America. 
For three years she made chapter plays, 
acting harassed heroines dodging all 
sorts of scheming villains. Movie audi- 
ences accepted her with rather bored 
askance as a substitute for the more 
vital, virile, active blonde who_ had 
thrilled them in “The Perils of Paul- 
ine.” Suddenly her contract expired 
and she disappeared from the Holly- 
wood scene with the same speed that 
brought her into the limelight; a 
wealthy but disillusioned woman who 
wanted to be a great actress but was 
only permitted to be a Hollywood 
acrobat. 

The list of Hollywood Cinderellas 
who failed to find the happy ending 
reads like a casualty report. Fay 
Lamphier, Josephine Dunne, Betty 
Bronson, Audrey Ferris, Edwina Booth, 
Ruth Taylor, Georgia Hale, Merna 
Kennedy, Virginia Cherrill, Eva Von 
Berne, Nancy Drexel, Edith Allen, Sue 
Carol, Alberta Vaughn, Gwili Andre, 
Mimi Palermi, Hope Drown, Nina 
Quartero, Jeanette Loff, Carmen 
Barnes, Virginia Bradford, Jean Ar- 
thur, Vera Reynolds, and it goes on 
and on like endless space. 


O you think you could count the 

blasted dreams wrapped up in 
those names? Do you suppose the 
heartaches of those girls can ever be 
consoled by mere domesticity, and love 
in a cottage, with flowers growing 
round the door and children’s voices 
cooing “Mother”? I wonder. What is 
so terrible as an unrealized dream, 
what more hopeless than a desire 
tossed still-born into the abyss of de- 
cayed hopes? Was it Macbeth that la- 
mented ?— 


Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player that struts and frets upon the 
stage and then is heard no more. 


Do you recall the name Fay Lam- 
phier? Only a few moons ago it seems 
it was touted as belonging to one of 
the most beautiful girls in America— 
the winner of the national beauty con- 
test at Atlantic City. As Miss America 
this girl was practically starred by 
Paramount in her first picture, ““Ameri- 
ean Venus,” and now ironically enough 
she is a typist on that same lot, glad to 
earn her twenty-five dollars a week. 

And can you remember when Betty 
Bronson was chosen from hundreds of 
girls to play “Peter Pan”? Sir James 
Barrie himself approved the selection, 
preferring the unknown little Bronson 
to such great names as Mary Pickford, 
Bessie Love, Marilyn Miller. Betty 
skyrocketed to fame even more bril- 
liantly than Maude Adams had in the 
same role. The wiseacres were pre- 
dicting that she was the logical suc- 
cessor to the undisputed throne of 
Pickford. But Betty was doomed to be 
“Peter Pan” for the rest of her short 
career. The public just wouldn’t accept 
her as a real human being, for she had 
asked them to believe in fairies just 
a little too realistically, and an illusion 
captured so easily was not to be wasted 
in matters concerned with sex and sin 
and sophistication. When Betty left 
Paramount they had her cavorting 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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"IT WOULD BE A SWELL 
IDEA, JANE, FOR YOU TO 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 
COOKING SO YOU WON'T 
BE SO EXTRAVAGANT" 


ICK actually cross! Goodness knows she was sorry 


about that expensive steak being so tough it had to 
be thrown away. She had tried so hard, too . . . but 
how was she to know her oven should be piping hot? 


When she stopped to think about it, she was appalled 
at the amount of food thrown away because it wasn’t fit 
to eat. That did cost money! 


And that’s one of the advantages of the Tower Maga- 
zines cooking series. It pays for itself over and over 
again by insuring against cooking failures. 


You get individual instruction. The points you are 
weakest in are the points on which you receive special 


attention. 


Learn not only how to turn out successful dishes but 
learn economy in using food you probably throw away 
now ... odds and ends of left-overs, outside lettuce 
leaves which are brim full of vitamins... and did you 


know cauliflower leaves make a delicious vegetable! 


For details about training in and understanding of 
cooking, food values, buying economy, 


Write to the Food Editor 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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I SAVED 
HIS SOLE 


Eat aa 
§preads on 


Dries Tougher 
Than Leather 


School shoes need fixing? 
Dress or work shoes wearing 
out? Don’t pay big shoe bills. 
MEND THE SOLE FOR i¢! 
Build the heel for 1c. 
Just spread on So-Lo. Dries 
overnight. You can make a 
neat, waterproof repair and SAVE 
MONEY. Actually outwears leather. 
So easy, a child can do it. 
Hundreds of other uses for So-Lo. Fixes 
hot water bottles, rubber boots, footballs— 
holes in anything of rubber, leather or 
cloth. Over 4,000,000 families now use 
So-Lo. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 
back! Get So-Lo today! 


At All 5 and 10c Stores 


or at Hardware or General Stores 
Dealers, write: So-Lo Works. Cincinnati, O. 


World’s Lowest Priced Shoe Repair 


Don’t Be Tortured 
By The Itching 
Of Eczema 


No matter how long you have suf- 
fered from eczema, or some similar 
itching, burning, scaly skin disorder 
—no matter how many treatments 
you have tried without success— 
just apply soothing Resinol Oint- 
ment to the irritated spots, and see 
how quickly your skin is comforted. 
The itching is relieved at once, and 
the soreness and roughness grad- 
ually cleared away. You can use 
Resinol safely anywhere on the 
body—no parts too delicate. 


Get Resinol Oint- 
ment and Resinol 
Soap from any 
drug store and 
start the treatment 
today. For a free 
sample write 

to Resinol, 

Dept. 4-A, 

Balto. Md. 
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around in Zane Grey horseshows. Now 
she is married, lives in a small town in 
North Carolina, and probably goes to 
see the new Cinderellas of the screen 
with a tinge of pity in her heart. Mean- 
while, Mary Pickford, who worked her 
way up, inch by inch, from the bottom 
of the heap, continues to be one of 
America’s favorites. 

Edwina Booth was another one-pic- 
ture star. The same goes for Ruth 
Taylor. Miss Booth, taken from the 
extra ranks, was given the role of the 
white goddess of the jungle in “Trader 
Horn.’ For two years she worked in 
the blistering sun of the African veldt, 
subject to fevers, attacks by wild ani- 
mals, infections by poisonous insects. 
But before her was ever the vision of 
Hollywood fame; a return in triumph, 
and a grand opening at Grauman’s 
Chinese Theater. She returned under 
the care of a doctor, her health im- 
paired for the rest of her life. The 
studio did not exercise their option on 
her services—and now she lies in fev- 
erish delirium, still dreaming of the 
happy ending that should rightfully 
come to all Cinderellas. 

Ruth Taylor was the Mack Sennett 
bathing beauty who in one grand leap 
became a Paramount star when chosen 
to play Lorelei Lee in Anita Loos’s 
saga of a dumbbell, ‘‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” But evidently they didn’t, 
for Ruth’s career was short and snappy. 


INDERELLAS in the theater are 
as rare as green moons. Broadway 
in its heyday produced few spectacular 
successes. Producers would never think 
of entrusting a leading role to an in- 
experienced newcomer. But contrast 
the situation with Hollywood and you 
realize immediately that only in Holly- 
wood can an inexperienced girl rise to 
fame in a few short months. Sally 
O’Neil, Racquel Torres, Anita Page, 
Lila Lee, Mary Brian, Loretta Young, 
Marian Marsh, Dolores Del Rio and 
Lupe Velez are only a few who played 
leading roles in their very first pictures. 
Carmen Barnes stands out in Holly- 
wood history as the only greatly pub- 
licized motion picture star who never 
made an initial appearance. Brought 
to the coast by Jesse Lasky to star in 
Paramount pictures, she was _ photo- 
eraphed in every-which way, gave out 
interviews, rode about in a limousine, 
acquired all the mannerisms of a Holly- 
wood celebrity—and left at the end of 
the year with the meekness of a lamb, 
to start all over again in an obscure 
stock company. It is doubtful if she 
will ever come back. 

Hollywood’s two favorite Godfathers 
have been Cecil B. DeMille and Charlie 
Chaplin. They have probably fostered 
more newcomers to fame than any other 
two men in the industry. DeMille 
created stars of Gloria Swanson, Vera 
Reynolds, Wanda Hawley, Leatrice Joy, 
Lina Basquette, Lillian Rich, Jetta 
Goudal. In his new Paramount picture, 
“This Day and Age,’ he introduces an- 
other newcomer, playing the lead in 
her first movie role—Judith Allen, who 
may become a Paramount star. Or will 
she fade like Ruth Taylor, Carmen 
Barnes, Betty Bronson, and the others? 

Chaplin took Georgia Hale, Merna 
Kennedy and Virginia Cherril from 
the drabness of obscurity and made 
them leading ladies in his pictures. 
Each in turn basked in the limelight 


The 


of a great reflected glory, riding to the 
ball of fame with a fickle guy called 
Success, but all the while they must 
have known that the fine carriages were 
going to turn back into pumpkins at 
any unsuspecting moment. : 

When the screen went Talkie, and 
good, trained voices became essential, 
it was believed that never again would 
Hollywood glorify the unknown. Pro- 
ducers invaded Broadway with the 
ruthlessness of hungry wolves, and 
brought back talent in trainloads; Ann 
Harding, Kay Francis, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Ina Claire, Sidney Fox, Bette 
Davis, Helen MTwelvetrees, Helen 
Chandler, Claudette Colbert and flocks 
of others. Then John Ford took John 
McCormack, the singer, to Ireland to 
shoot scenes for “Song o’ My Heart,” 
and discovered the first talkie Cin- 
derella — Maureen O’Sullivan. The 
little Dublin beauty was then brought 
to Hollywood, put under contract, and 
has been climbing steadily ever since. 

In rapid succession came the over- 
night successes of Ann Dvorak, Karen 
Morley, Gwili Andre, Jean Harlow, 
Ruth Hall, Rochelle Hudson, Arline 
Judge, Peggy Shannon, Evalyn Knapp, 
Sally Eilers—and Dorothy Jordan. The 
star of some of these Cinderellas has 
already set, their light growing ever 
dimmer. 

Little Jean Parker is Hollywood’s 
latest Cinderella. Discovered by Metro- 
Goldwyn, she has the distinction of 
being the only girl in films who won a 
contract simply on an appearance in a 
newsreel. Studio officials were so im- 
pressed by her fresh charm that they 
took her out of a Pasadena school and 
made her an actress. Today she is the 
most promising ingenue on the screen 
with a future before her that will rival 
Gaynor’s. 

Dorothy Coonan and Ruby Keeler 
are the new Cinderellas of the Warner 
lot. Miss Keeler’s rise has been sensa- 
tional. The Coonan girl has been a 
dancer in Warner’s musical pictures. 
Taken out of the chorus, she was re- 
cently given the leading role in “Wild 
Boys of the Road,” and will be groomed 
for stardom. 


ARAMOUNT?’S contribution to the 

new crop of Cinderellas includes Ju- 
dith Allen, Elizabeth Young, a New 
York society girl, and Grace Bradley, 
taken out of a Broadway cabaret and 
brought to Hollywood for grooming. 

Dorothy Wilson is the Cinderella of 
the Radio Pictures studio, Discovered 
in the stenographie department, she 
Was given the lead in her very first 
role. 

At Fox, Boots Mallory and Heather 
Angel are reaping the benefits of the 
magic wand that touched them, making 
them over night, motion picture stars. 

And so the little Hollywood Cinderel- 
las come and go—beautiful puppets 
touched by a kind fate, allowed to dance 
at the ball for a few quickly passing 
hours, while the clock ever threatens to 
strike the tragic hour of twelve, when 
the silks and satins must turn back to 
rags, the fine horses back to mice, the 
erand carriages back to pumpkins, the 
fantasy back to realism. In the fairy 
tale the Cinderella girl went back to 
her drab fireside and the Prince Charm- 
ing came and rescued her. But in Holly- 
wood the Prince Charming sometimes 
never comes. 
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Hollywood Slave a a Be Ee ae 
pnmmmens LOVE 1S 7207 BLIND 


I’d have given my eye-teeth, whatever 
they may be, for a glimpse of her. But 
I was to learn later that Mary seldom 
appears in public places. 

“Who’s that little bit of a girl over 
there with all those men?” asked Trav. 
“Can it be that new one, Sylvia Sid- 
ney?” ; 

“You mean that tiny thing all in 
gray, with the violets, and those big 
horn-rimmed spectacles?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” 

“T believe it is. Gee, Trav, she’s 
littler than I am!” 

“But not so pretty.” 

Of course, that wasn’t true and I told 
him so, whereupon there ensued a very 
satisfactory mock lover’s quarrel, 
which, I was suddenly aware, very 
much interested a huge mountain of a 
man with an unruly head of thick yel- 
low hair and eyes that simply made 
you look at him even though you did 
not find the prospect pleasing. He was 
sitting alone, this mountainous man, 
in a booth so close to our table that he 
could hear every word we said—and, 
obviously, he was making it his busi- 
ness to do so. Incidentally, his great 
compelling eyes never left my face. 

“Who’s your friend?” Trav said at 
last. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I 
said—but I did. 

“Fhe old guy with the pants expan- 
sion! You’ve made a hit, honey. Too 
bad he isn’t Gary Cooper.” 

“We ought to take that guy along 
with our act,” continued Travis in his 
least charming manner. “If we played 
a theater that was shy a back drop, 
we could use those pants of his, and 
the audience would never know the dif- 
ference.” 

“Travis Jackson, I believe you’re 
jealous.” 

“Why should I be jealous of an old 
guy like that?” 

“You shouldn’t be.” I looked loving- 
ly at his tall, slim young figure, and I 
knew that I spoke the truth. “Just the 
same, that guy, as you call him, is not 
old, and I’m sure he is someone im- 
portant.” 

“Can’t be very important.” Travis 
called rather testily for his check. “I 
never saw him in pictures.” 

The luncheon ended rather unsatis- 
factorily, and it was a stiff masculine 
arm to which I clung as we rounded the 
corner into Hollywood Boulevard. 

I did know—something within me 
told me, although i don’t know now 
how he found out about us—that he 
would be in the theater to catch our 
act. And sure enough, there he was. 

By this time, I was sure that he was 
a great man. And I did not need to 
wait long to have my confidence con- 
firmed. There was a knock at the door. 
Tt was the call boy with a note—and to 
the note was signed the world-famous 
name of Hollywood’s most eccentric and 
most successful director. Here is what 


it said: 
“Miss, 
“T have been watching your perform- 
ance. You will have tea with me. I Margaret Sullavan and 


shall be waiting. CCR ee Pr aR John Bolesinascene from, BEAUTY. 
I did not show the note to Travis. John M.'Stahl's production 1a oie 
He had, as a matter of fact, quickly “Only Yesterday,”a - POWDER 
repented his rudeness at the Brown 
Derby, and had been very nice about it 
before we went on for our turn. But 
(Please turn to page 94) 


Universal picture. 
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Hollywood Slave 


(Continued from page 93) 


I knew he would resent the calm as- 
sumption on Mr. Stresseman’s part that 
I would do as he commanded. I didn’t 
resent it—but, then, I wasn’t Travis. 
So I just told him that the man who 
had been observing us at the Derby was 
in the audience and that he was some- 
body important; in fact, that he was 
the great Fritz Stresseman. 

“Pritz Stresseman?” 

Travis stopped short in the middle 
of his necktie operations. 

“Yes,” I whispered, trying to avoid 
I-told-you-soing. 

“Gee! That’s different. Of course he 
gave my little girl the once-over. He 
knows talent when he sees it, that 

17? 

“Mr. Stresseman sent around word 
that he would like to have me have tea 
with him. Shall we go, Trav?” 

“No, honey,” he said, smiling down 
into my upturned eyes, “we won’t Qo, 
but you will. It may be your chance. 
Men like Stresseman don’t waste time 
on false alarms. This is your fire. You 
go to it.” 

“But Trav,” I insisted, “I’m sure Mr. 
Stresseman would be glad to have you 
come along. He probably doesn’t know 
we are married.” 

“No, and don’t you tell him!” ; 

“But Travis, that doesn’t seem nice. 
I love z 

“Tt isn’t a question of being nice, or 
of loving either, honey. This is Holly- 
wood—and Hollywood doesn’t like baby 
stars that are married.” 

“But I’m not a baby star.” 

“You’re my baby star!” he cried in 
a voice which was meant to convey 
ecstasy but which somehow managed to 
suggest tragedy—and once more he 
swept me into his strong young arms. 
“There, you look wonderful! You'll 
knock his eye out!” 


EFORE I knew it I was in the 

street—and there, by the curb was 
the mountainous man with the yellow 
hair, lolling back in the deep back seat 
of an open landaulet. He did not rise 
as I appeared, just smiled, and moved 
his hand almost imperceptibly, as if 
in the way of invitation, toward the 
vacant seat beside him. A uniformed 
chauffeur held the door open for me, 
as I stepped carefully into the car. I 
was awfully afraid I would trip and 
fall in a heap. I felt kind of heapy. 

My companion said nothing as the 
big black car turned right, off the 
Boulevard, up Vine Street toward those 
terraced hills. At the crest, he broke 
the silence, but without any pretense 
of looking my way. : 

“You will never sing again.” 

That was all he said. Somehow, it 
didn’t make sense. I wanted to tell him 
that I liked to sing, that I intended to 
sing; but somehow my lips refused to 
form the words. Instead, I found my- 
self venturing rather weakly: 

“But my contract V 

“You have no contract. I have bought 
rhb”? 

Now I was alarmed. My thoughts 
rushed back to Travis, to our little act. 
to our hopes, our ambitions, to the pos- 
sibility of thirty-two weeks on the 
Orpheum time, of New York, of suc- 
cess on Broadway—Travis and I. 

“Don’t worry about your partner,” 
continued Stresseman, as if he were 
reading my mind, “he will be taken 
eare of. You will play out the week 


with him here. He will open in Fresno 
next week as a single, same salary as 
you both get now. I’ve arranged all 
that.” 
; “But Mr. Stresseman, Mr. Jackson 
is-—— 

“T’m not interested in Mr. Jackson. 
I’m interested in you.” 

I knew that I should have completed 
that sentence if it was the last thing 
I said on earth. Just as surely as Saint 
Peter denied his heavenly Master, I 
was, by my cowardly silence, denying 
my earthly lord and master. I hated 
myself. But in the presence of this 
strange, hypnotic creature, my tongue 
was tied. 

When it seemed that we were about 
to hurl ourselves head foremost into 
the towering rock, the ear swerved sud- 
denly to the right and began to climb 
in great sweeping ares, which revealed 
at every turn new vistas of wooded 
canyons and gleaming white rambling 
stucco-walled houses clinging, with 
story piled on story, to the precipitous 
hillsides. At one such structure, a little 
more rambling and a little less gleam- 
ing than the rest, the big car came to 
a stop. Without moving, the huge man 
beside me managed to indicate that I 
was to get out. 

“T am not fashionable,” he said. “I 
do not live in Beverly Hills.” 


It was the first personal thing, the — 


first human thing, that he had said. 

“T like that,” I ventured. 

“You mustn’t like it,” he replied 
sharply, as if he regretted stepping 
even for a moment out of character. 
“You will be fashionable. You will live 
in Beveriy Hills. I will arrange all 
falnelitysae 

He said no more. Silence fell like a 
curtain on a scene which I was never 
supposed to have glimpsed. Then he 
led me heavily up the steep steps into 
the house. 


NEVER did get any tea—or any 

dinner. Instead, I got three hectic 
hours with this gargantuan madman in 
a great shadowy studio room, through 
whose trellised windows filtered the 
red-gold afterglow of a sun that set in 
glory behind the hills that fringed the 
Hollywood Bowl. Not once in all this 
time did the mountainous man with the 
yellow hair stop pacing back and forth 
in front of me. Not once did he stop 
talking, not so much to me as about 
me. 

“You are not a singer,” he had be- 
gun. “You are not an actress. You are 
a mirror. I don’t suppose you know 
what I mean, do you?” 

I didn’t. But my throat was so dry 
and my muscles so tense that I couldn’t 
tell him so. I couldn’t give him* any 
answer at all. But he evidently didn’t 
expect one, for he continued: 

“Your gift is the gift of reflection. 
You are like a mirror that is placed in 
the light for all to see. In you, people 
see themselves as they want to be— 
they see their secret desires, their loves, 
their hates—primitive feelings that 
rage through their souls as storm 
clouds sweep a summer sky.” 

He paused a moment and in his 
abrupt, peremptory way came over to 
me where I was standing by the win- 
dow, and snatched my little beret from 
off my head. 

“Stay there,’ he ordered, as he 
walked down to the other end of the 
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long, high-ceilinged, shadowy room. 

“Storm cloud! That is your hair. 
Marvelous! Blue-black, violet, yet shin- 
ing with a glow that betrays the pres- 
ence of the hidden sun!” : 

As he stood there, muttering to him- 
self these lurid, extravagant phrases, 
I could barely see him in the falling 
shadows. But his hypnotic, fascinating 
eyes shone out like the eyes of a cat as 
they fastened themselves on me, com- 
pelling me to stand as I was bidden. 

He seemed to sense my fear and my 
desire for flight. 

“Sit down, child. You’re tired. Here, 
on this couch.” 

Again, I obeyed, this time with relief. 

“You are very beautiful, my child. 
You are frightened, yes? Don’t be. 
There is no cause for fear. I will not 
harm you. Fear contracts the muscles 
of the body and paralyzes the mind. 
Relax and rest yourself. There, that is 
better. Now, we will talk. 

“T want to encourage that mirror- 
like talent of yours. But I want to add 
something to it. It needs strength. 
People are stil timorous, shy, afraid 
to look too closely at their reflections. 
I shall give you the strength to compel 
them to do so. Women will look at you 
and see themselves beautiful and loved; 
men will recover their ideals and weave 
again the dreams of their youth.” 

The man’s intensity was certainly 
frightening. 

“T shall not make love to you. That 
is not what I want of you. I want to 
ereate. And you are the living clay 
which I am going to mold. Love! 
Romance! Bah! They spoil everything. 
You are to be a reproduction of my 
mind. I do not want your body for 
myself. It doesn’t interest me at all.” 

“T don’t want your brains, either,” 
this strange creature continued. “I can 
supply all that. I want your beauty, 
not for myself but for the world. You 
shall become a beautiful ideal for all 
to look at. Nobody shall own you. You 
are not to encourage lust and greed 
among men—jealousy and envy among 
women. You are to be a mirror of 
Beauty and Truth!” 


“T FORGOT,” he said, for him almost 

apologetically. “I will pay you five 
hundred dollars a week while you are 
learning. A thousand dollars a week 
while you are working on your first 
picture. If you make good, I will pay 
you twenty-five hundred dollars a week. 
Perhaps more. What is money to Fritz 
Stresseman?” 

Suddenly, I found myself again in 
the waiting motor car, with my huge 
friend—I called him that now to my- 
self—standing on the steps of his hiil- 
side home. Suddenly, his great body 
filled the doorway of the car, his huge 
yellow head leaning over me. 

“You will come to me Saturday 
night,” he said, “at midnight. We will 
begin.” 

The door closed. He was gone! 


Dowt fail to read all of the 
startling developments in this un- 
usual story, some of the strangest 
parts of which appear in the next 


installment, in the November New 
Movie Macazine. Be sure to get 
your copy on the day the magazine 
£0es on sale—October Ath. 
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She Lives for Her Art 


(Continued from page 43) 


Garden City Hotel, 
Garden City, L. I., 
July, 1933. 


{fy eee HOLM, who, since the 
age of three has been rated an 
aquatic star, is preparing for the Na- 
tional Swimming Championship meet 
at Jones Beach. I arrive after a te.e- 
phone appointment. 

“H’ya, Cupid,’ Eleanor calls from 
the porch of the hotel as I get out of 
my car. “Come on up, and we'll have 
breakfast.”’ There’s no formality about 
Eleanor. Ever since she can remem- 
ber, most of her time has been spent 
indulging in athletics out in the open, 
but what she lacks in drawing-room 
decorum, she makes up in sincerity. 
The greeting, mind you, came after I 
hadnt seen her in, perhaps, more than 
a year. 

Breakfast vanishes into ten o’clock, 
ten o’clock gives way to noon. Mid- 
day cedes its place to luncheon at one, 
and at two, I leave, accompanied by 
the real “inside and only official story” 
of the Hieanor Holm-Art Jarrett ro- 
mance. Here it is: 


HE Erasmus meeting of 1926 had 

been obliterated by that age-old 
eradicator, Time, when I, substituting 
for Eros, did my stuff that night at 
the Columbia Broadcasting studio. 
Eleanor’s fame was already insured; 
Jarrett, after four years at Fordham 
College, had spent a year in Chicago 
where he first attracted attention with 
his singing. New York had beckoned 
to him, and there he was. The Colum- 
bia studio meeting planted the seed of 
the romance. 

The “Reunion in California” at the 
home of Dorothy Lee, plus the ensuing 
weeks, nurtured the affair. It has blos- 
somed now, and you can expect the 
announcement of the marriage _be- 
tween Eleanor and Art any day. You 
can certainly take Eleanor’s word for 
that! 

Jarrett must have had a special dis- 
pensation from ol’ kid Morpheus. Re- 
gardless of what time he gets through 
at the studio, five o’clock every morn- 
ing finds him at the long distance 
phone, talking to Eleanor. The early 
hour is necessitated by the three-hour 
difference in time between California 
and New York, and the daylight-sav- 
ing edict. He simply has to talk to 
Elly, as he calls her, every morning 
in order to start that particular day 
off right. 

Their phone conversations have to 
do mainly with Art’s inquiring into 
Elly’s health, swimming, and her feel- 
ing toward him. He continually asks 
if she is seeing anybody else, and her 
answer is, ‘‘Nobody except Helen 
Meany,’ her room-mate and another 
water-wizard. Elly asks him how his 
pictures are going, how his health is, 
and if he still loves her. His answer 
to the last query invariably is that, 
even if he had the inclination to see 
other girls, which he says he hasn’t, 
he is so busy shooting pictures and 
singing until late at night, and then 
remembering to get up at five o’clock 
in the morning, that he hasn’t got the 
time! 

Once every week, five orchids are 
delivered to Eleanor a gift of 
flowers to preserve the memory of the 


night they really met, in Dorothy Lee’s 
garden. 


jp NOR objects strenuously (well, 
perhaps not so strenuously) to Jar- 
rett’s daily calls, and periodically in- 
sists that Art stop increasing the in- 
come of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. However, on the 
two occasions when Jarrett obeyed and 
didn’t call, Eleanor herself sat down 
at the phone and paged “Long Dis- 
tance.” Three thousand miles separate 
them, but Eleanor insists that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment,” with no con- 
cession whatsoever to the “out of sight, 
out of mind” adage. 

That night at Dorothy Lee’s will be 
remembered by both as long as they 
live . . . and love. A mellow moon 
bathed in radiance the garden in which 
they strolled. Their conversation was 
impersonal. Romance was casting its 
web, but neither knew it. Their sep- 
aration from the crowd at the party 
was merely the desire of two kids from 
the same town wanting to talk over 
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Remember they 
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old times. The minutes melted into an 
hour, and then—oh, irreverent male 
thus to shatter a perfect picture—Art 
snapped his fingers, and declared: 

“Gee, Eleanor, I almost forgot. I’m 
due at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel for 
Gus Arnheim’s opening. Come along, 
will you?” 

Eleanor went. The Arnheim orches- 
tra was in fine form, and the magic 
melodies emanating from each instru- 
ment blended into a love song for Art 
and Eleanor. One song they played 
over and over again, and Art whis- 
pered the lyrics in her ear as they 
danced. 


Lover, when I’m near you 

And I hear you speak my name 

Softly in my ear, breathes a 
HAMeS y=) .< 


After Art had taken her home that 
night, he didn’t say to her, “May I 
Scomyoumacaine. «4. OF . « . What 
are you doing tomorrow night?” or 
-any of the other acknowledged queries 
of enamored swains. He merely said, 
“T’ll be over tomorrow.” Eleanor, in 
turn, made no recourse to woman’s 
perennial, “Well, I’ve a date for to- 
mogrow,” or “Call me up first.” All 
she said, was, “That’ll be swell.” Kid 
Cupid had acquired a couple of con- 
verts. 


HORTLY afterward Art went to 

work at the Cocoanut Grove, gath- 
ering place of Moviedom’s elite. His 
vocal endeavors there were met with 
sensational acclaim, and night after 
night, he’d be forced to stay on the 
floor, singing ostensibly to the assem- 
blage in general, but actually direct- 
ing his love songs to a girl who sat 
at a ringside table, surrounded by 
gallants. 

Eleanor insists that she has never 
been worse company in her life than 
those nights when she visited the Cocoa- 
nut Grove. 

No matter what compliments her es- 
corts paid her, her ears heard only 
Art’s love lyrics. The Grove was 
packed nightly, yet to each of them, 
only one other person was present. 
Worshipful eyes of women eagerly ab- 
sorbed every movement of Jarrett’s 
on the floor; drank in everv vocal 
nuance. He knew only that Eleanor. 
his Eleanor, was there. “Holm, Sweet 
Holm,” was his new theme song. 

After Art had concluded his highly 
successful engagement at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove, he and Elly went there as 
guests one evening. A newspaper- 
man friend was seated at an adjoining 
table, bemoaning the lack of news. Elea- 
nor turned to Art and said to him 
joshingly: 

“For Pete’s sake, Art, provose to me 
so he can get some news!” The joking 
remark resulted in all the alleged auo- 
tations which you may have read. The 
foregoing happens to be the onlv truth- 
ful account of how Eleanor Holm sup- 
posedly “proposed to Art Jarrett!” 

The next evening, Eleanor left the 
Coast for New York, and while she is 
speeding East, let me tell you some- 
thing about her. She is nineteen years 
old, and a typical American girl. Her 
early life, until she was of high school 

(Please turn to page 98) 


No One Believed My 
Window Shades Cost 
Only 


| ' 


: . They Looked So Smart After 
Months of Wear! 


GES always admired my window 
shades—that looked as beautiful as 
the day I bought them. 

“T wish I could afford to replace my old, 
cracked shades.’’ some friend would say, 
“but I just can’t now.Why, you must have 
paid $10 for those twenty new shades!” 

Imagine their surprise when I explained 
that my shades cost only 10c each. They 
were not new either. My shades appeared 
especially attractive because they were 
faced in the latest chintz patterns... 
patterns that I found from experience I 
just couldn’t get even in the most expensive 
shades. And my shades stayed pretty be- 
cause they were Clopay Shades that wore 
as well as they looked. When I revealed, 
too, how easy it was to put up Clopay 
Shades without tacks or tools my friends 
were convinced I was a shrewd buyer for 
my family. 


NEW KIND OF 
WINDOW SHADES 


Clopay Shades are made of an unusually 
tough yet flexible fibre material that won’t 
crack, pinhole, fray or curl. Because of 
their patented creped texture, Clopay 
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At All 5c and 10c Stores and Many Department Stores 


Shades hang evenly, roll smoothly and 
stand rough usage even better than ordi- 
nary cloth shades. 
Yet they cost only | 
10 cents. E 

You'll realize } 
what a bargain | 


value this is when ; 

you see the lovely : 

plain colors avail- 

able, such as dark 

green, white, ecru 2 

—and the modern ~ 

two-tone chintz ef- . 

fects you can’t get © ‘ 2 

in old-fashioned See How Easy 
shades. Clopay To Replace Old Shades 
shades are 36’’x6 ft. Just rip off old Lo 
ues oS roller. Moisten gummed tape 

easy uy Pe fit edge at top of Clopay Shade— 

smaller WIndows. attach to old roller—and hang 
In a jifty you Can shade. Now you have a new 
attach them to Jesh shade in only 2 minutes! 
. Id I No tacks or tools. Clopay saves 
your o rOMers— time—labor—money. 
patented gum tape _ : 
edge at top cf shade is the secret. See this 
amazing new kind of shade today. Millions 
already in use. Learn what a thrill it is to 
brighten up every room with new Clopays 
at all your windows. Send 3c stamp for color 
samples. Just address Clopay Corporation, 

1213 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHADE 


| 
Ss | 
i 

i 

Bats ad 

; 
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Now you can get genuine Sta- 
Rite DeLuxe (half-round) Bob 
Pins—the kind beauty experts 
recommend—together with a 
lovely photo-miniature of your 
favorite star for your movie 
album or dressing table. 


Select Your 
Favorite 


Twelve 

stars to 
from. You’l) 
want to collect 
the whole series. 


Claudette Colbert 
Neil Hamilton Jack Holt 
Genevieve Tobin 
Ralph Forbes | Wynne Gibson 
Constance Cummings 
Edmund Lowe Ginger Rogers 
Dorothy Mackaill 
Ralph Bellamy Tom Browoa 


At Leading Stores 
and Beauty Shops 


NOTE: Similar cards with “‘midget”™’ 
size bob pins, featuring members of Hal 
Roach’s “‘Our Gang’’ are available for 
little misses 


popular 
choose 


Sta-RITE Hair PIN Co. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
In Canada, 49 Wellington St., Toronto 


For soft, lovely, natural waves 
use Sta-Rate Wave Set 


e€ase 


New Medicated 
9 MOLESKIN 
Cushions, Absorbs 
Painful Growths 


Quick, lasting reliet now, for sore, callousea, tender feet 
Velvet-sott moleskin, treated with KINOX adhesive medica- 
tion ends pain of Callouses and corns soon as applied. Hard 
growtbe arc gently absorbed. Antiseptic; cannot harm 
healthy tissue. Liberal 10c size sold in many WOOLWORTH 
STORES; or we will send 25c drug-store size or big wide 
family-size $1 spool postpaid. Money cheerfully returned it 
not delighted witb quick, permanent relief. 


KINOX CO., Inc.. Dept. W, Rutland, Vermont 


Smart, thrifty women save mending by slipping 
these concealed footlets under or over their 
sheerest hose. Peds are a modern necessity in 
business, at home and for all sports. Peds give 
exceptional foot comfort. Buy Peds today at 
your favorite chain store or send 20c with cor- 


rect stocking size to— RICHARD PAUL, Inc., 
Cooper Bldg., Dept. T, Los Angeles, California. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Peds are made with 
snug-fitting elastic 
edges, ventilated 
non-slip heel. 
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She Lives for Her Art 


(Continued from page 97) 


age, was spent in Long Beach, and she 
learned to swim just about the time 
most kiddies are able to walk. Her 
father is dead, and at all times other 
than the swimming season, she lives 
with her mother, three sisters and a 
brother. 

She combines a magnetic personality 
and undeniable charm with a nature- 
molded figure that really had me envy- 
ing this Jarrett person. Every other 
word she speaks is about Art. At 
least five times during the interview, 
she pleaded, “Please Jerry, say some- 
thing nice about Art. He’s such a swell 


guy.” Maybe I ought to trade in my 
typewriter and get a set of vocal 
lessons. 


HEN Eleanor arrived here from 

the Coast, the very first thing she 
did was to phone Jarrett’s parents (he’s 
an only child), explain to them who 
she was, and tell them that she hoped 
they’d like her. They did. Art’s dad, 
incidentally, is a rather well-known 
radio writer, and has contributed sev- 
eral outstanding stories to the films, in 
addition. His latest effort is “Moon- 
light and Pretzels,” due for early re- 
lease. Both Mr. and Mrs. Starrett 
were vaudeville favorites of fifteen 
years ago, appearing in a one-act play 
of their own composition. 

But lest we digress, Art and 
Eleanor have had one quarrel, and are 
still having it, as I write this. Art 
wants a big wedding, Eleanor a small 
one. They’ve compromised and will 
have a big affair. Art says if the nup- 
tials are celebrated in style, all of his 
friends will get a good look at the 
bride and then stay away from him 
so that he and Eleanor can enjoy some 
privacy! 

The wedding date has not as yet been 


decided, but a ring to bind the engage- 
ment will be forthcoming shortly. 
Eleanor designed it herself, and sent 
a sketch to Jarrett on the coast, where 
he is having it made up. As soon as 
Art concludes his picture work, he will 
come East and that week, Eleanor 
says, the wedding will be held. 
Eleanor’s room at the Garden City 
Hotel, which she shared with Helen 
Meany, had only one picture of Art 
in it, but the room was littered with 
press clippings. The photograph was 
pasted on her mirror, and _ several 
times, while we spoke, her eyes seemed 
magnetically attracted and remaine 
figuratively glued to it. . 


F ever there was an ideally mated 

couple, Jarrett-Holm is it. Art is 
twenty-four and is acknowledged t"¢ 
best-looking star on the radio. In my 
opinion, he takes second honors to no 
one on the Pacific coast, either. He 
stands over six feet, has the face and 
physique of an ancient Greek god, and 
possesses one of the cleanest reputa- 
tions in all show business. 

Eleanor, I have already partially de- 
scribed. Add to the picture presented 
in the early part of the article, a trimly 
molded figure tanned to a point closely 
resembling chocolate brown, an uncon- 
trolled joie de vivre resulting in a 
natural vivacity that is transmitted to 
anyone with whom she speaks, and 
perfect, snow-white 
against her tan. Include in the vision 
a magazine cover face in the center 
of which is a perfect nose that crinkles 
deliciously when she laughs ... and 
you have Eleanor Holm. 

It’s easy for the singing star to 
“Keep the Holm fires burning” for 
Eleanor lives for her Art . . . and his 
last name is Jarrett! 


Bull Montana, missing from the screen while staging a wrestling tour of the world, is back 
again. Here he's shown on the set giving an expert twist to Warner Baxter's necktie. When 
Bull was introduced to Elissa Landi, having heard that she was wealthy, he said, ‘Please to 


meetcha. 


0 
| was reech man once, too. 
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teeth flashing © 


I'll Show You 
the Town 


(Continued from page 53) 


none of her sparkle and delightful 
southern beauty. 

Dorothy Burgess and Mary Carlisle 
came together, as did June Knight and 
her producer, Sam Jacobson. June said 
she had fainted, because of the heat, 
the day before. 

June Clyde, in a white sports outfit 
trimmed with red and blue lapels, ar- 
rived with her husband, Thornton V. 
Freeland, and Anita Page, clad in a 
white flannel skirt and sweater, and 
looking charming, came along from her 
beach house at Playa del Rey, escorted 
by her father, A. W. Pomares. 

A twinkle in his eye and as charming 
as ever, Edward Everett Horton came 
alone, followed soon after by Charlie 
Murray, who was bubbling over with 
new jokes, and by Arthur Goebel, who 
once, you remember, flew around the 
world. 

Johnny Farrow and Maureen O’Sul- 
livan were also among the guests. 

Neil Hamilton showed friends the 
fine military bearing he has developed 
by bicycling back and forth from his 
Beverly Hills home to the studios. He 
has hung up a record of two hundred 
miles of bicycling, to Palm Springs and 
back again. 

Other guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
John Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mont- 
gomery, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Dupont, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rob Wagner and Sally 
O’Neil. 


We. do love the Spanish architec- 
ture in California, of course, but 
once in a blue moon it is fun to come 
across a New England farm _ house. 
And such a home is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sol Lesser, dawn at Santa Mon- 
ica, near the Uplifters’ Club. 

Our invitations read “from noon 
on,” and so we were delighted to have 
an opportunity to see by daylight the 
outside of the Lessers’ charming home. 
The fence enclosing the old-fashioned 
garden is broken by a real stile—per- 
haps to keep some of the Uplifters’ 
polo ponies from wandering in! 

We insisted on harking back to the 
country and proving we could climb 
over a stile, though others in the party 
entered through the gate, of which you 
have all heard—a cart wheel mounted 
to swing back and forth. We couldn’t 
resist swinging on this fascinating old 
relic, dear to the hearts of Bud and 
Marjorie, the Lesser children. 

Inside the house one promptly for- 
gets the eucalyptus and pepper trees 


outside, since its atmosphere is as 
truly New England as Concord or Lex- 
ington. 


All the furniture, too, was collected 
in Yankeeland.- And such pewter! 

Many guests were arriving by the 
time we had “rested our wraps” in an 
upper room. Snecially there was Bus- 
ter Crabbe and his pretty wife, the 
former Adah Held, Beverly Hills so- 
ciety girl, who still looks like a high 
school miss. 

There was swimming in the club 
pool, nearby, and Buster probably 
realized that he was in for it to show 
us just how he won the Olympic swim- 
ming championship. And, agreeable 
boy that he is, he was glad to oblige. 

Having played the lion-man, he had 
to stand for a lot of kidding such as 
= (Please turn to page 100) 


HEIGHT 5 FT. 41N. 
WEIGHT 120 LBS. 


CALF I41N. 


ee eee i 


ANKLE 8/2 1N. 


Posed by 
professional 
model hip cic, 


15 lbs. in 4 weeks 


“IT was skinny, weak, nervous, 
tired, couldn’t sleep, had an aw- 
ful complexion. But after tak- 
ing Ironized Yeast I gained 15 
lbs. in 4 weeks, look fine.” 

Mrs. Ethel Airhart,Edinburg, Va. 


28 Ibs. gained 


“T was so rundown I had to give 
up work. My druggist advised 
Ironized Yeast and I quickly 
gained 28 lbs., work hard and 
never tire, feel and look great.”’ 

J.F. Bork, Buffalo, N. Y. 


8 lbs., lovely skin 


“T had lost weight and my com- 
plexion was terrible, but Iron- 
ized Yeast soon gave me 8 lbs. 
and a lovely skin.”’ 

Ida Lenze, Houston, Tex. 


10 Ibs. in 1 month 


“For several years I had no pep 
orambition. Wasvery nervous, 
tired, worn out, skinny. I’ve 
taken Ironized Yeast for one 
month now and gained to lbs., 
new strength, wonderful com- 
} plexion.’’ 
Wilma Tesar, Houston, Tex. 
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THIN WOMEN 


listen to this! 


Amazing easy way 
adds new pounds 
double quick! 


Thousands gaining 5 to 15 lbs. ina 
few weeks with sensational new 
double tonic. Richest imported beer 
yeast now concentrated 7 times and 
combined with energizing tron 


HOUSANDS who were once scrawny, sickly, weak, 
praise this new way to gain weight and health. 


For years doctors prescribed yeast to put flesh on 
skinny, rundown men and women. But now, thanks to 
this new scientific discovery, you can get even better 
results — put on firmer, healthier flesh than with 
ordinary yeast—and in a far shorter time. 


Not only are thousands quickly gaining beauty- 
bringing pounds—but other benefits, too. Muddy, 
blemished skin changes to a fresh, glowing, radiantly 
clear complexion. Constipation, poor appetite, lack of 
pep, vanish. Life becomes a thrilling adventure. 


2 greatest body-builders in 1 


This amazing new product, Ironized Yeast, is made from 
specially cultured, imported beer yeast—the richest yeast 
known—which by a new process is concentrated 7 times 
—made 7 times more powerful. 


But that is not all! This marvelous, health-building 
yeast is then zronized with 3 special kinds of iron which 
strengthen the blood, add new energy and pep. 


Day after day, as you take Ironized Yeast, watch 
flat chest develop, skinny limbs round out attractively, 
complexion clear—you’re an entirely new person. 


Results guaranteed 


No matter how skinny and weak you may be, or how 
long you have been that way, this marvelous new Iron- 
ized Yeast should build you up in a few short weeks as 
it has thousands. So successful has it been that it is 
absolutely guaranteed. If you are not delighted with 
the results of the very first package, your money in- 
stantly refunded. 


Only be sure you get genuine Ironized Yeast, not 
some imitation that cannot give the same results. Insist 
on the genuine with “‘IY’’ stamped on each tablet. 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health right away, we 
make this absolutely FREE offer. Purchase a package 
of Ironized Yeast at once, cut out the seal on the box 
and mail it to us with a clipping of this paragraph. We 
will send you a fascinating new book on health, “New 
Facts About Your Body”’, by a well-known authority. 
Remember, results are guaranteed with the very first 
package—or money refunded. At all druggists. Ironized 
Yeast Co., Dept. 4210, Atlanta, Ga. 


CORNS 


Safe Kelick in One Minute! 


| Also fey, P 
CALLOUSES © 


TENDER ae 
TOES j Quickly Loosens and 
SORE INSTEP Removes Corns 
Here is the quickest, safest 
relief for these foot troubles—Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads! These thin, soothing, healing 
pads instantly end pain on any part of the 
feet or toes; stop shoe friction and pressure 
by protecting the sore spot and prevent 
blisters. When used with the separate Medi- 
cated Disks (double value now at no extra 
cost), they quickly remove corns and eal- 
louses. Sold everywhere—cost but a trifle. 


Dr Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put one on—the® pain is gone! 


When Closed Eyes 
bs Judge Beauty 


eannO$ Gir — ee 


Lends an Invisible Charm 


The unseen beauty, the alluring fragrance of 
Rapio Giru Perfume can be yours. It is made for 
you, modern American girls!... Imported essen- 
tial oils, compounded in this country, bring this 
genuine French odeur within reach of the thrifty. 
Rapro Girx Face Powder has the sameenchanting 
fragrance. Try the smart new shade—Dermatone 
—that blends with every type complexion . . . it’s 
so flattering. (Flesh or Brunette if you prefer.) 


a Ask for Rapio Girt at the store 


where you purchased this mag- 

e150 azine. Rapio Girt Perfume and 

Rapio Girt Face Powder are 

A obtainable wherever toilet 
i goods are sold. 

Use this COUPON for FREE SAMPLES 

THE BELCO CO., Saint Paul, Minnesota Tio 

Please send me FREE samples of RADIO GIRL Perfume and of 

RADIO GIRL Face Powder. 


INAS me 

AND) 9) UES 5 oa eeeecneeract steerer ce coscecoceeseeseeetoe 

(CUI coe ccccmecestse seeereemsseresce SASL ieee eet 
[Prioc Name and Address Plainly] 
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‘Il Show You the Town 


(Continued from page 99) 


“Where is your lion skin?” and “When 
do you and Johnny Weissmuller race?” 
and more of that. L 

But Buster is mostly interested in a 
trip back home to Honolulu, so he can 
show off his bride. 

Other guests were arriving, among 
them Mr. and Mrs. Tom Moore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Hill, Jacqueline Wells 
and Gloria Stuart. 

Jacqueline Wells wore a tan sports 
outfit, short jacket, with pleated flan- 
nel skirt, very smart. 

There was finally a general exodus 
to the club swimming pool. 

“Remember those life-saving lessons 
you promised,” our host demanded of 
Buster. Buster complied, doing some 
amazing stunts with Mr. Lesser him- 
self as the victim—a good-natured one 
too. But when Buster asked if anyone 
cared to try a stranglehold so that he 
could break his grip by a knockout, 
volunteers were not forthcoming. 

With appetites ravenous after the 
swim, we did full justice to the bar- 
becued luncheon served on a refectory 
table under the patio trees. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Hill raved over 
Crabbe’s work in “King of the Jungle,” 
but Buster modestly changed the sub- 
ject by turning to Mrs. Tom Moore 
with the remark, “Your Tom could 
wear a mean leopard skin if he would!” 

After luncheon we played games— 
“Twenty-One” and the ever popular 
jig-saws. But Buster wouldn’t try the 
jig-saws. Said he knew his would turn 
out to be Johnny Weissmuller. 

Before we knew it the shadows were 
long. Tom Moore said he heard Will 
Rogers calling the cows at his ranch 
across the road, and regretfully we 
realized that it was time to go home. 


AE WEST at close range is a 

most fascinating and entertain- 
ing and lively lady, especially when 
she’s at a party. 

We found that out at Alan Mow- 
bray’s, where Miss West was obligingly 
singing for the guests when we en- 
tered. 

No, of course she doesn’t dress in 


those old-fashioned clothes in every- 
day life. But that walk is all her 
own! 

She locked very chic and alluring 


in a blue sports suit with a smal] 
blue hat to match. 

We were all down in the whoopee 
room, which, by the way, Alan him- 
self had furnished completely with his 
own fair hands—tiny bar, little tables, 
rustic chairs, flooring, all had been 
built by him during his spare hours 
from work. 

And the whoopee room was crowded 
with guests. It is downstairs, in on® 
of those deceiving on-the-side-of-the- 
hill houses in Hollywood, which look 
like one-storied affairs from the front. 
but which usually have three stories 
in the back. 

The occasion was in celebration of 
the birthday of the Mowbrays’ little 
daughter. But our host and hostess 
admitted that was just an excuse for a 
party. 

“But she’s asleep now, anyway,” said 
Mrs. Mowbray. “However, we want 
everybody to meet her when she wakes 
up.’ 

As a matter of fact little Miss Mow- 
bray didn’t seem to care much for 
her party when she did arrive! She 


b 


was quite lofty and rather detached. 

“You can’t fool these children,” re- 
marked Mae West. 

Guests were arriving by the scores 
by this time, and we said hello to 
George Raft, who later danced for 
us, Tyler Brooke and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clive Brook, Grace LaRue 
and Hale Hamilton, Walter Catlett, 
Edwin Earle, Francis MacDonald, 
William Collier, Sr., Sam Hardy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace Ford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Crauford Kent, Lillian Bond, Jose 
Crespo, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Brian, 
Kay Hammond and Henry Wetherby, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gleason, Billy 
Bakewell, Sam Ash, Stuart Holmes, 
Antonio Moreno, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Thomson, Hal Jerome, Mr. and Mrs. 
Monte Blue, Jack Norworth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eddie Nugent, and just scores of 
others. 

Never was so much talent housed 
under one roof! Hal Jerome was kept 
busy at the piano, and George Raft 
and Tyler Brooke danced, Sam Ash 
sang, and then there was general vo- 
calizing of the old songs. 

Off the whoopee room is a barbe- 
cue hut, and here we saw the large 
ham being cooked. First, the chef 
saturated the ham with champagne, 
then covered it. with a thick batter, 
then roasted it in the barbecue oven, 
and when removed the batter was as 
hard as rock, but the ham slipped juic- 
ily Ou I’ve never tasted anything so . 
good! 

Of course there were delicious sand- 
wiches, goose livers, pretzels, and all 
sorts of cheese—a grand banquet, and 
lots of fun eating it while drinking 
beer with your foot on the bar rail. 


This is the first picture you've seen in many 


a day of Rod LaRoque. He's back on the 

screen again, though he had to go all the 

way to Greenland to get the chance. It is 

Universal's "S. O. S. Iceberg." The whole 
fan world will welcome Rod back. 
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ll Show You 
the Town 


HE bride and groom were married 

before the guests arrived, out in 
the garden, and so we didn’t see the 
ceremony. 

I mean Alan Dinehart and his wife, 
Moselle Brittone, the little girl, you 
know, who began work at Columbia 
studios as an assistant in the casting 
office, got a small part, then went back 
to her drudgery, got another part, and 
successively other roles until she finally 
won a contract at Fox. 

She was looking very pretty in her 
Eleanor blue wedding dress and hat 
when we arrived. 

Alan told us that he might have to 
work next day, but he was afraid to 
tell Moselle for fear she would push 
him into the fish bowl! 

But we scooped the bride on where 
the wedding journey would be! 

“T don’t know,” said Moselle when 
we asked her, but Alan told us that 
they were going up to Lake Louise and 
Banff, in Canada, as soon as they could 
get away. 

Warren William and Muriel Kirk- 
land had been best man and _ brides- 
maid, and both remained to aid in re- 
ceiving the guests. 

Moselle was disappointed, she said, 
because her mother had been unable 
te fly from Oklahoma, where her home 
is, as she had expected, to attend the 
wedding. But Mrs. Brittone, her 
daughter explained, had suffered an 
auto accident a few weeks ago and was 
still feeling the effects. 

“Ts that all we say?” Moselle had 
asked when the ceremony was over. 

“Of course,” said Alan. 

“No, you forgot something, 
sisted Moselle. 

“Why, that’s all, little wife,” said 
Alan. 

“Ah,—that’s it! I just wanted to 
hear you call me wife!” exclaimed the 
bride. 


” 


per- 


See parties given by artists are 
becoming more and more popular in 
Hollywood. 

Dario Rappaport, portrait painter, 
and his wife, gave a tea at his studio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe EH. Brown were 
there, Joe between pictures and un- 
easy, his wife said. 

“One day Joe says he is going to Chi- 
cago, and the next he is going to Hon- 
olulu,” explained Mrs. Brown. “He 
will end by staying at home. I know 
him.” 

She told us how Edward G. Robin- 
son and his wife, Gladys, had said to 
them, before the baby was expected, 
“We're going to spend all our spare 
time traveling.” 

“And now,” vut in Gladys Robinson, 
with a smile, “‘we have taken a house, 
and nobody can prv Eddie loose when 
he can be at home.” 

Mrs. Robinson—who was Gladys 
Lloyd on the New York stage, you 
know—looked beautiful in an Eleanor 
blue dress, afternoon, of pebble crepe, 
with hat to match, and her hair done 
in rows of curls completely covering 
her head below the hat. ; 

Grests included, besides the above, 
Reginald Pasch, German actor; Vin- 
cent Lawrence. Mrs. Paul Lukas, Lena 
Malena and Wilmer Anderson, her hus- 
band, Douglas Walton. Marion Lessing, 
Albert Conti and others. 


PLAIN sandwiches are as enticing as 
caviar... guests think any food is im- 
portant ...when you glorify your 
setvings with Roylace Paper Doylies! 
So lovely, so inexpensive, Roylace 
Doylies turn simple get-togethers in- 
to impressive events. Even for regular 
family uses, they’re a practical econ- 
omy too, for they save linens and 
laundering. 


Put in a supply now, for all winter’s 
use! Get them in pastel tints, as well 
as white. Choose several of the real «© 
lace designs, in a variety of sizes. Then Not 
use them for bridge table sandwiches their invalid trays with fresh, appetizing Roylace Doylies. 
and refreshments; at luncheons and 
dinners under appetizers, drinks, des- 


Sold at 5 and 10c stores, stationers, department stores, etc. 
Always select the transparent envelopes marked “‘Roylace.” 
Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc., 842 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ro U ad C e too. The new Double-edge, Cloth- 
lyke paper is four timesas 
strong and costs the same—S5c. 


Paper Doylies -—- 


ee 


MERE SE SE CE SEE SS 


serts, etc. 


In Shelf Papers insist on Roylace, 


—and shelf papers 


How mamy 


OF THESE QUESTIONS CAN YOU ANSWER 


Count ten for each question 
and find out your rating 


What is the difference between a settee and a settle? 
What is the proper length of glass curtains and draperies? 


Should heavy pieces of furniture ever be placed at right angles 
to a wall? 


What is a spinet desk? 
What color is made by mixing red and yellow? 
What are secondary colors? 


If a room has no fireplace, how can a center of interest be 
created ? 


In what style rooms may wall paper be used? 


What is the difference between a Wilton and an Axminster 


rug? 


What is the difference between brocade and brocatelle? 


The Home Beautifying editor of Tower Magazines has developed an in- 
tensely interesting series not only on how to arrange your own home but 
on the general history and technic of furniture and decoration. It is 
broad in its cultural aspects and contains information your entire family 


will enjoy learning. 
Write FOR FURTHER DETAILS- HOME BEAUTIFYING EDITOR, 
TOWER MAGAZINES, INC., 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CLEAN HOUSE |New PicturesYou Should See 
WAY 


THE 


Three-in-One comes in handy time after 
time during housecleaning! It makes the 
sweeper easier to use. Takes squeaks and 
stiffness out of furniture casters. Quiets 
locks, hinges, window latches. Saves you 
sewing machine annoyance 
when you renew the drapes 
and curtains. 

_ Three fine oils are blended 
in 3-in-One to make it do 
these tasks better than any 
plain mineral oil ever can. 
As it lubricates, it cleans and 
prevents rust. All stores 
have it, in the new handy 
cans and bottles, 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - 


LOOK FOR THIS 


[POLLYGRAMS 


5 Best for a 
H School Shoes 


There's longer Wear *,& 
in every pair : 


VICTORY TIP 


SHOE LACES 


B 
INTERNATIONAL BRAID C 
Pp cE 


ROVIDEN 
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(Continued from page 49) 


Richard Dix and Ralph Bellamy are 
a couple of war birds who in the be- 
ginning have a lot in common. Then, 
with active service, Rich becomes the 
“killer,” up day and night, fine or 
cloudy, just so long as there is a 
ehance at battle and another trophy 
for his eager guns. Bellamy is the op- 
posite; he too is an ace, but to him war 
is a duty not a bloody game and if he 
kills, he kills because there is no other 


way. 

Elizabeth Allan loves them both and 
sees the terrible unhappiness ahead of 
Dix when normal times return again. 
Almost she hopes that he will die in 
one of his flaming combats in the 
clouds. But he doesn’t. All around him 
die; kids with songs on their lips and 
only partial understanding in their 
hearts, come and go and in their going 
add fuel to the hate in his heart. 

Then comes peace and Dix is left 
with only his undying hate and the girl 
who will not leave him to his memories 
and regrets, for with the calm of the 
New Day came a realization that those 
men he killed were doing their duty 
as he did his own. ; 

It is a powerful story relieved in 
spots by rare glimpses of simple hu- 
mor’. 2. but at) is strong) meaty for 
strong stomachs with thrills as few 
pictures show these days. Elizabeth 
Allan is a real “comer.” 


LOVED A WOMAN—CFirst Na- 

tional)—After doing what they 
could for the defunct silver business 
in “Silver Dollar,” First National must 
have decided to let Mr. Robinson take 
a crack at the meat-packing business 
and touch on the Insulls in passing. 

The result is more fun than “Silver 
Dollar’ even if the picture is a mite 
less important, important in that it 
has no “national” story to tell. 

Robinson plays his usual role, that 
of a man who forced himself to the 
top. There he has everything but 
recognition and to achieve that, he 
marries Kay Francis who is far more 
loyal to him than most of her sisters 
would have been. The story seems 
based, with a few necessary and logi- 
cal changes, on the history of the 
Insull family, and in the hands of such 
capable artists as Edward G. Robinson. 
Kay Francis, Genevieve Tobin, and 
J. Farrell MacDonald it could hardly 
help but be effective drama. 

There is much that is humorous and 
much that is pathetic in the story 
of this strong little man’s climb to the 
top of the Chicago heap. Opposition 
he can brush aside, knavery is little 
less than second nature—though he 
likes to go straight as it’s easy to be 
crooked and he doesn’t like things to 
come too easily—that is, except his 
women—and in this weak spot in his 
armor lies the humor that is always 
a high-spot in a Robinson picture. 


(Oe YESTERDAY — (Universal) 
A year or so ago Universal pur- 
chased Mr. Charles Norris’ novel 
“Seed” and under the guidance of John 
Stahl, proceeded to make a good mo- 
tion picture out of a story that, ac- 
cording to other studios, didn’t have 
a motion picture possibility. 

It is more than likely that Mr. Stahl 
has had the idea of making “Only Yes- 
terday” in his mind ever since then for 
a glance at the screen credits brings 


out the fact that this American “Caval- 
cade” is from the pen of its director, 
this same John Stahl. So, he deserves 
to be congratulated doubly, for “Only 
Yesterday” is decidedly well worth 
while. 

Universal assembled an _ excellent 
cast—lacking big names—for it is hard 
for anyone but the three or four big 
ones to rush in what is known in 
Hollywood as “star value”—but brim- 
ming over in understanding and dra- 
matic ability. 

About the best known names in the 
east are John Boles, Margaret Sulla- 
van, Benita Hume, Edna May Oliver, 
Onslow Stevens, Franklin Pangborn. 
Betty Blythe and Walter Catlett. There 
are some twenty others who receive 
sereen eredit and who deserve it. 

While it is not fair to say that “Only 
Yesterday” is a copy of anything .. . 
it so happens that the words “Ameri- 
can Cavaleade” tell this story better 
than others could, and as such, it is 
well worth your seeing. At times it 
is inclined to be slow and somewhat 
stodgy—but then, so is history on_oc- 
ecasion, and so far as it goes, “Only 
Yesterday” is faithful to its story 
above all else. It is a show that the 
whole family may benefit by seeing. 


HRYSALIS — (Paramount) — A 

couple of years ago “The Ladder” 
opened on Broadway and there was 
nothing that seemed able to get it off. 
“The Ladder” had a powerful story 
that was ill-told on the stage but the 
story was powerful all the same. 

“Chrysalis” reminds me somewhat 
of “The Ladder,” in that it was a much 
better play than the latter but 


once more it boasted an idea that could 

not rise above the verbiage of the play 

and the mouthings of its actors. 
Paramount saw merit in the idea and 


we 


Wide World 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
facing cameras and microphones at the 
Gaumont British Studios at Shepherd's Bush, 
for the film, ‘The Prince of Wales,’ which 
will be shown at the New Victoria Cinema 
in aid of the League of Mercy. 
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New Pictures You 


Should See 


placed it in the hands of some of their 
most capable actors and it is a pleasure 
to see this butterfly emerge from the 
chrysalis that the stage play certainly 
was. : 

Miriam Hopkins and Fredric March 
have the leading roles and are so in- 
finitely superior to the stage players 
that I bee of you to forget the past 
history of the play. George Raft and 
Sylvia Sidney bring additional glam- 
our to roles that are made to stand 
out under this treatment. 

“Chrysalis” is not a happy show. It 
is a trifle dogmatic at times but if 
there is a soft spot in your heart for 
a good job, well done, and for actors 
who know how to do it, then I bring 
“Chrysalis” to your very immediate 
attention. 


ILD BOYS OF THE ROAD— 
(Warners)—Dan Ahearn, who 
wrote “Wild Boys of the Road,” had a 
great idea when a friend of his talked 
to your reviewer in a hotel room on 
lower Broadway. Then, it was a tough, 
two-fisted tale of the waifs of the 
world who have to beg borrow and 
“sive” to make a life even possible. 
It was a story that beggared descrip- 
tion, a chapter in American history 
that should have been written, for 
President Roosevelt’s “NIRA” would 
have been closer to all of us had we 
listened to this friend of Dan Ahearn’s. 
As it is, something is missing. Pos- 
sibly none of the Warner Brothers ex- 
ecutives thought that it was necessary 
to live in a freight car to find out how 
that kind of people thought and acted. 
It’s hard to be a gentleman when gen- 
tlemen and ladies share a freight car. 
That’s what’s been happening, my 
friends, if this friend of Dan Ahearn’s 
is to be believed ... but it isn’t what 
you'll see in “Wild Boys ot the Road” 
for this is Hollywood. True, it is a 
Hollywood that realizes that it has a 
story to tell but it is still Hollywood 
...and before you could get the story 
that this mutual friend told me... 
Bill Wellman, its director,.would need 
to pack up and ride the rods. Holly- 
wood doesn’t go for that and neither 
do you or I. 

So let’s forget what your reviewer 
heard in a bedroom in the lower thir- 
ties and remember “Wild Boys of the 
Road” for what it is. Possibly you can 
find time to remember that only a wee 
part of the story is told. If the thought 
occurs to you—remember that Frank- 
- lin D. is trying to do something about 
it...and go out and do likewise. I 
would if I could and will if I can. 

There is no one in the cast that you 
will remember at first glance ... but 
there isn’t anyone you would know that 
could be a member of “Wild Boys of 
the Road.” Don’t let that matter... 
don’t let the quality of the show mat- 
ter ... take a trip to the movies and 
see what more kids than Warner 
Brothers, Bill Wellman or a lot of 
other people imagine, are doing every 


ay. 

It’s tough to be still in your teens 
and have to bum a place to sleep and 
food to eat ... and it’s a whole lot 
tougher when you're a girl. This isn’t 
a movie you'll remember forever .. . 
but if I’ve made you believe what I’ve 
written, ’'m through with you if you 

(Please turn to page 104) 


THE BEST 
WAVE LOTION 
MONEY CAN BUY 


COSTS ONLY 


10: 


A PINT 


Wa! tosave money on waves? 
Use Wildroot Wave Powder, 
famous concentrated wave set used 
by professional hairdressers. Costs 
only 10c a pint, (15cin Canada) be- 
cause you mix it with water yourself. 
Wildroot Wave Powder is the result 
of years of experience by the world’s 
largest maker of fine hair prepara- 
tions. It’s harmless to hair, makes 
beautiful lasting waves, leaves no 
white flakes and keeps indefinitely. 
Don’t risk cheap imitations. You 
can buy Wildroot Wave Powder at 
any toilet goods counter. 


WILDROOT CO., Inc., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Wildroot, Ltd., Fort Erie N., Ont. 


| ® WILDROOT @) 


f _ CONCENTRATED + « PROFESSIONAL 


lf your Child is 
Busey abeur Vieals 


Send for **Food Children 
Love to Eat.”’ It contains: 


FAVORITE BREAKFAST MENUS 
—with a simple novelty touch that stimu- 
lates appetites . . . like peaches stuffed 
with cereal! 


SCHOOL BOX LUNCH 


—that five-times-a-week bugaboo is solved 
for you. 


PARTY REFRESHMENTS 
—wholesome foods made festive. 


LOW COST LUNCH AND DINNER DISHES 
—easily prepared recipes which save the 


food budget. 


FAVORITE DESSERTS 


—all manner of good things, popular with 
the whole family. 
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It's quite possible to feed 
children what they like and 
still give them healthful food. 


¥ ou'll get lots of ideas 
eee. time and trouble 


savers .... from this 
circular “‘Food Children 
Love to Eat.”’ 


Another helpful circu- 
lar is “Feed Your Children 
the New Way.’”’ Send 
only 10 cents for each 
complete set to Tower 
Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MOISTURE-PROOF POWDER 
BRINGS NEW BEAUTY .. . 


Don’t use face-powders that absorb, and clog 
your pores. Use Luxor—the light, soft powder 
—for it is guaranteed to be moisture-proof ! 

Here’s a test to prove it: Sprinkle Luxor 
into water... it will float. Then force Luxor 
down with your finger, or stir it with a spoon. 
Luxor will stay dry, float on the top! 

It acts the same on your face! Rests lightly 
on the surface. Protects and beautifies your 
skin. Only soc, plus tax. Clip coupon below. 


Luxor, Ltd., 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago, Ill. 


I'd like a generous trial-package of Luxor 
Moisture-Proof Powder, and Luxor 


Rouge. Enclosed is ten cents tantelp cover 
AN mailing-costs. Check below— TM-10 
Y Powder: Rose Rachel Rachel Flesh 
Rouge: Radiant___ Medium Sunglow___ 
ies Name 
Addre-s. 


NEW WAYS WITH FRUITS 


Delightful surprises in this bulletin ‘Fruit Rec- 
ipes'! Scrambled eggs with apricots, straw- 
berry pancakes, banana bran muffins, frozen 
Send 10c 
for your copy to Rita Calhoun, Tower Maga- 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


fruit salads—dozens of new recipes! 


zines, 


-RED CROSS 
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don’t remember it. I dare to hope a 
little that you care. 
LIND ADVENTURE — (Radio) — 
Radio went to England for this 


crook story and possibly it’s the dis- 


tance that stopped your reviewer... . 
either that, or the fog. The picture 
starts and ends in a fog. In fact a 
fog is most of the story and so it’s 
only fitting that your reviewer should 
be somewhat in the same predicament. 

Robert Armstrong is a young Ameri- 
can in London during a bad fog. Helen 
Mack is a young English girl he meets 
during the same fog and Roland Young 
is a crook in the same spot. Maybe 
I shouldn’t do this, for the show is a 
good enough little program picture, 
but the darn fog is so thick that you 
can’t see whether the characters are in 
the same spot or whether they’ve 
moved since the last scene. If a Lon- 
don “Bobby” can’t find his way in the 
fog an American reviewer ought to be 
pardoned. 

The story is new and Roland Young 
does an admirable crook. One of the 
best exhibitions this talented player 
has ever done ... and all in all... 
it is a pretty good movie. 


Bi EXECUTIVE — (Paramount): 

Paramount secured Erlie C. Ken- 
ton from Columbia to make a fast mov- 
ing action-show in which Mr. Kenton 
specializes. “Big Executive” is the re- 
sult and Mr. Kenton did all that was 
expected of him but the show omits to 
move in any particular direction. 

It is only a program picture in the 
“finest” sense of the word and such 
as it is, is probably better than most 
of its kind. It’s just the motion picture 
version of the old saying “‘The poor are 
always with us.” 

Laurence Stallings wrote the story 
but not when he was feeling the way 
he was when he wrote “The Big Pa- 
rade.” Richard Bennett and Elizabeth 
Young share the main acting respon- 
sibility with Ricardo Cortez, who, in his 
turn, does the best he can. 


ADTES MUST LOVE—(Universal): 
Universal has a neat little com- 
edy-drama in “Ladies Must Love” and 
they could have had a much neater one 
had there been more comedy-drama in 
it. There were one or two moments 
when your reviewer was tempted to 
murmur “why’’? 

There are a couple of good songs 
-nd some comvetent acting by George 
E. Stone and Neil Hamilton. 

The cast includes June 
Mary Carlisle, Lucille Gleason, 
othy Burgess and Sally O’Neill. 

“Ladies Must Love” is a snug little 
show that has enouch laughs in it to 
put it on the okay list. 


Knight, 
Dor- 


UREAU OF MISSING PERSONS— 

(Warners)—Warners had a pretty 
swell idea in “Bureau of Missing Per- 
sons,” but after seeing the picture I 
wonder what O. Henry could have done 
with the same idea. 

They are still trying to make a sexy 
star out of Bette Davis when your re- 
viewer is still pretty certain that she 
would be a whole lot better off if they 
let her be the sweet little girl that she 
probably is. They’ve got Ruth Chat- 
terton. 

The title tells the story, which is an 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


John Beal, New York stage juvenile who re- 
peats the role of Jerry he created in the 
theater for the M-G-M screen version of 
"Another Language’ in which Helen Hayes 
and Robert Montgomery are co-starred. 


old one in a setting that is a trifle 
unusual. By far the best parts of tho 
film are the human interest bits that 
come into the script every now and 
then. Tad Alexander, who gave the 
Barrymores plenty of trouble in ‘“Ras- 
putin,’ again proves that he is the 
best kid actor on the screen. 

Pat O’Brien, Glenda Farrell, Lewis 
Stone, Noel Francis, Allen Jenkins and 
Hugh Herbert all do very well, and all 
in all this is just about what the news- 
paper critics call “a smart little bolt 
of celluloid.” You can take it for 
granted, this means “pretty good.” 


OTHERS YOU SHOULD 
SEE, TOO: 


FOOTLIGHT PARADE 


James Cagney in a musical— 
but don’t let it scare you. It’s 
an all-star cast and how .. . 
not quite a “Gold-Diggers,” but 
plenty swell. 


ACE OF ACES 

Richard Dix in a smashing yarn 
of an ace who grew to love 
killing Elizabeth Allan 


makes a tough tale human. 


I LOVED A WOMAN 


Edward G. Robinson in a saga 
of the meat-packing business. It 
may make you think of the In- 
suls. Better than “Silver Dollar.” 


ONLY YESTERDAY 


A somewhat serious show, but 
one that you should really see. 
Inspired acting under the direc- 
tion of the man who made “Back 
Street.” 
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LEARN THE KNACK 


that makes 
cooking an Art 


lt really isn't so strange that one wo- 
man can make a delicious meal out of 
practically the same foods that taste 
so ordinary when prepared by another 
woman. One has the knack because 
she knows the special little touches 
that make food exciting. The other 
doesn't. 


You can, for instance, make an every- 
day custard pudding, but it's trans- 
formed into a speciality when finished 
off with a frosted jam top. And baked 
potatoes become an epicure's favorite 
when cheese is pressed into their mealy 
sides. 


You learn the "epicure’s touch" with 
a helpful book of recipes and menus 
called "44 Easy, Economical Dinners." 
You'll find a recipe for your own East 
India Chutney to go with broiled steak 
. . . a new lemon cream mayonnoise 
that gives fruit salad a flavor all its 
own. And did you ever put cucum- 
bers in a grapefruit cocktail! You'll 
learn skill in preparing meals from 
"44 Easy, Economical Dinners." 


SEND 10c FOR IT TODAY TO 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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People’s Academy 
(Continued from page 61) 


seems to be the word I want to use to 
express my feelings. I just read a 
critic’s review of “King Kong” in which 
he writes, “The cast is not important.” 
I'll admit that “Kine Kong” surely 
was the star actor, and a good one, but 
if the acting that was done by Bruce 
Cabot, Fay Wray and Robert Arm- 
strong wasn’t important and good act- 
ing, I'll eat what it took to make King 
Kong, the minute the studios turn the 
materials over to me.—Jack Hetrick, 
305-2nd Ave., Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


An Answer: In the June NEW MOovIE, 
Mrs. A. H. Johnson has written a let- 
ter, criticizing Hollywood’s policy of 
importing foreign players, which I be- 
lieve invites comment from one holding 
a different view. 

Real art knows no nationality. The 
acting of great artists has a universal 
appeal and their talents should be con- 
sidered the property of the whole 
world, rather than of the country which 
happened to be the place of their birth. 
It is only to be expected, since America 
is the center of the world of moving 
picture production, that exceptional 
players from everywhere will even- 
tually reach Hollywood that their tal- 
ents may be judged by that most criti- 
cal audience, the American public. 

With traditional generosity, we have 
always enthusiastically welcomed ar- 
tists from other lands, even from the 
very earliest days of the Republic, in- 
dicating our taste for the charm, 
glamour, prestige and colorful person- 
ality usually possessed by the perform- 
er from abroad. 

But since the principal objection 
mentioned by Mrs. Johnson seems to be 
the salaries paid to our guest stars, 
it is only right to point out that the 
amount of money paid the star in any 
production is rather little compared 
with the total expended. The major 
portion of the cost is distributed to 
American writers, American mechanics 
and studio attaches, American actors 
and American salesmen, all of whom 
are delighted to know that a genuine, 
money-making star heads the produc- 
tion. 

It should be understood, too, that 
the seemingly large salary received by 
an imported player is not all velvet. 
There are managers, agents and legal 
advisors to be paid; a large amount of 
money has to be used to live in the 
accepted Hollywood manner; which at 
the same time gives employment to 
American servants, tradesmen and ar- 
tisans; charitable donations and adver- 
tising fees take a good deal more. 
At the end, the amount left for hoard- 
ing or spending abroad is no more than 
American movie stars are in the habit 
of spending in Europe themselves. 

Pictures starring foreign celebrities 
have entree into countries where other- 
wise American-made pictures would not 
be welcome, thus adding to our national 
prestige and thereby causing many 
dollars to pour into the treasuries of 
the American film companies. 

Surprising as it may seem, a great 
many people do prefer Garbo, Chevalier 
and Miss Dietrich to Mary Pickford, 
Norma Shearer and Victor McLaglen, 
all of whom, although Mrs. Johnson 
does not seem to be aware of it, are 
natives of foreign lands. 

That the American moving picture 

(Please turn to page 106) 
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JANE GETS 
“LURE” WITH 
MOVIE EYES 


SOMETHING WRONG 
WITH ME... LACK 
"SEX APPEAL | SUPPOSE 


TRY 
DELICA-BROW 
USED BY THE 
MOVIE STARS... 
q@ MAKES THE EYES 
AND THE WHOLE 
FACE MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 


JANES NEXT DATE 


YOU'VE BECOME AN AWFUL VAMP... 
WHERE'D YOL! GET THOSE 
{ “COME HITHER” EYES ... 


Y, 


JUST A MAGIC TRICK, 
DEAR...| LEARNED FROM 
4 THE MOVIE ACTRESSES 


Have the Witching Eyes 
of the Movie Stars Tonight 


You can have exactly the same “eye-ap- 
peal” movie and stage stars do...instantly 
...by darkening the brows and lashes 
with the wonderful make-up discovery 
they use. With DELICA-BROW! Let 
DELICA-BROW make your eyes literally 
wells of allure tonight—hbigger, brighter... 
irresistible. DELICA-BROW is waterproof, 
too. Remember the name. Get it at any 
toilet goods counter, or at the 10¢ stores. 


A DAY 


10¢ BUYS A NEW 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Big help in school work. 
Write today. Say: Please tell 
me how can get a new 
Remington Portable  type- 
writer on your special 
10-day free trial offer for 
but 10c a day. Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept. TO-1, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


eS 


TO COARSE 


OU’LL never 
go back to 


coarse powders after using the new 
Betty Lou Face Powder. It has been sift= 
ed through fine mesh silk... not once.. 
but three times. Betty Lou adheres to 
your skin longer, will not clog delicate 


pores, and gives your face lex 


that much-desired youthful 
IN CANADA~15¢ 


complexion. 
By the makers of the famous 
B Sou_ 


powder puffs 
10,000,000 sold annually 


Sold Exclusively at 


FW WOOLWORTH CO 3=""10:store 


Save over 

5 34-Rock Bottom 
Price on all standard office 
modela—Underwood, Reming- ff 
ton, Royal, etc.—Easieot terms ever of- 
fered. Also Portables at reduced prices. 


SEND NO MONEY , 
Alllate models completely refinished AY 
Ike brand new. Fully Guaranteed. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. Send No 
Money. Big Free Catalog shows actu- 
al machines in full colors. Greatest bar- 
gains ever offered. Send at once! 


International Typewriter Exch., bepr10os Ghicans 


Going to NEW YORK? 


r pn / 


eS y! >= | 
Sicp ala NEW hotel 
. .where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
= $3 for one — $4 for two. 


C.W., RAMSEY, Jr., Mar. 


1200 Rooms * 7th Ave. at 31st S$ 


Re are CODOIOO 
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People’s Academy 


(Continued from page 105) 


producers are not overlooking the play- 
ers of our own country is shown by 


FACE POWDERS | aia fact that they always have a con- 


siderable number of young men and 
women under development at the vari- 
ous studios. When an American actor 
or actress of ability is discovered, the 
Hollywood bugles are loudly sounded 
and the new star is raised to the skies 
by a campaign of exploitation. 

Mrs. Johnson can therefore be reas- 
sured that when she goes in to see any 
American-made movie, no matter who 
the star is, she is patriotically follow- 
ing the advice to “Buy American.”— 
Robert B. Byrnes, 2431 Buck St., New 
York City. 


Thoughts: Come on, give us some 
more pictures like “The Vagabond 
King.” 

Please don’t! Lawrence Tibbett’s 


face is too small for the rest of him. 

Peggy Shannon’s mouth is almost 
too large for her face, but, neverthe- 
less, she is pretty—when she isn’t 
posing. She is good. But she needs 
to study and work a lot—as Joan 
Crawford does. 

ZaSu Pitts was born for the screen. 
Tell her not to get too Gish-ish, how- 
ever. (In looks.) 

Mary Brian should wear a longer 
bob, slightly curled, and play real 
wealthy, little girl (about twenty-two 
year) roles. She did once. 

Strike Maurice Chevalier out for me. 

Sylvia Sidney is resting so much 
she will soon be too fat to please the 
public. 

Where and what is Lily Damita do- 
ing? She has plenty of chic without 
striving for it. She is not beautiful; 
she is not plain; she is the possessor 
of charm. Please let us see more of 
her pictures. 

Sally Hilers would do well to vary 
herself somewhat. Why is she always 
so self-possessed? Acting to the con- 
trary would enhance her value. 

We want more pictures of jolly men 
like Wallace Beery and Clark Gable in 
“Hell Divers.” 

The Bennetts seem to have some sort 
of paralysis. What’s the matter? 

Gloria Swanson could be a wonder- 
ful actress if she would play poverty- 
stricken roles, where common sense and 
brains are the basis of the attractions. 
Also, she should stop thinking she is 
pretty, attractive or something. She 
doesn’t face facts. 

Nancy Carroll is the prettiest, most 
perfect female on the screen. She 
should be with a company that didn’t 
give her cheap settings. 

Katharine Hepburn seems to be dif- 
ferent. I have not yet seen her play. 
Tell her not to play for herself alone; 
we in the audience like ’em natural 
and not bigoted. 

Norma Shearer typifies the average 
American beauty. The average Ameri- 


ean beauty excels in brains. Thank 
you. I liked her best in “The Sec- 
retary.” 


Marlene’s wardrobe is not so inter- 
esting. She is beautiful. 

Greta Garbo is—I am (stumped for 
a word). Bring her back! 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., would be a 
better actor if he had had to work real 
hard for a living at some time in his 
life. 

Joan Crawford is passing through a 


The 


change in her life. She should be very 
careful. Above all, she should maintain 
as much of her optimism and bright 
outlook on life as possible. If she will 
do the right thing, even though it’s 
hard, and the kind thing because it is 
the right thing, she will keep her looks 
longer. Why? Because such conduct 
keeps us right with ourselves and 
makes for better digestion and sleep. 

_Tell Ann Harding to fix her hair 
different—or differently. Just as nat- 
urally please, but different.—Billie 
Paille, 411 Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Handsome Clark: Who is the best 
and handsomest actor in the movies? 
What man has the most charming per- 
sonality? To whom do the nicest 
smile and dimples belong? There is 
only one answer to these questions and 
that is Clark Gable. MHere’s wishing 
him luck! ... Have any of you noticed 
an actress who could be mistaken any 
day for beautiful Kay Francis? If 
you’ve ever seen her you must have 


noticed the resemblance! The girl I 
mean is Phyllis Barry. Both girls 
were in Ronnie Colman’s picture, 


“Cynara,” and I had the hardest time 
telling them apart!—Cleo Sellers, 1239 
Second Avenue, N. W., Moose Jaw. 
Sask., Canada. 


Redeems Herself: Mary Pickford 
was never one of my favorites. Right 
now I’m taking off the proverbial hat to 
her. Reason? ‘Secrets.’ She has re- 
deemed herself quite a bit in my eyes. 
She makes it quite evident that there 
is a definite need, on the screen for a 
personality such as she displays in “Se- 
crets.” She shouldn’t be allowed to 
retire yet.—Rose Dena Frank, 13805 
North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


(Please turn to page 108) 


In “Curtain at Eight,’ the actors put on a 
play in which Marion Shilling plays a South 


Island girl. Isn't this picture of her 
reminiscent of Billie Dove? 


Sea 
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Movies to Crowd) Desserts are Important 


Every Theater 


(Continued from page 16) 


announcements. For Fox, too, has ' 
joined the parade to bring you back to 
the motion picture theater in greater 
numbers than ever before. 


UNITED ARTISTS 


NITED ARTISTS, too, is stepping 
out. Usually with a small and very 
select list of pictures from its star 
group, this organization, now with 
Twentieth Century allied, announces a 
much greater list than ever before. 
“The Masquerader,”’ the Ronald 
Colman picture finished some time 
ago, in which Elissa Landi was fea- 
tured, will be one of the most_am- 
bitious, not to mention “Roman Scan- 
dals,’ the Eddie Cantor musical. 
George Raft, Wallace Beery and Jackie 
Cooper appear in “The Bowery,” 
Jimmy Durante and Lupe Velez in 
“Joe Palooka,’” Paul Robeson in ‘The 
Emperor Jones,” Anna Sten in “Nana,” 
Constance Bennett in “Moulin Rouge,” 
Constance Cummings, Russ _ Columbo 
and Stuart Erwin in “Broadway 
Through a Keyhole,’ Ann Harding 
and Clive Brook in “Gallant Lady,” 
Charles Laughton in “The Private Life 
of Henry VIII,” and George Bancroft 
in “Blood Money.” 


COLUMBIA 


OLUMBIA, a company that has 

come forward rapidly, is making 
one of its big productions in London, 
“The Lady is Willing,” starring Leslie 
Howard. This production is under the 
supervision of Gilbert Miller, the noted 
stage producer, who has been engaged 
to assist in some of Columbia’s more pre- 
tentious productions. Lewis Milestone 
and Frank Borzage will make pictures 
for Columbia during the new season. 


PARAMOUNT 


pe vOUNT, again in its stride 
after financial worries, steps out to 
the fore again in production. The 
Cecil B. DeMille picture of American 
youth, “This Day and Age,” is natur- 
ally one of the leaders for early Fall. 
The Four Marx Brothers have finished 
“Duck Soup.” “Too Much Harmony” 
is the new Bing Crosby-Jack Oakie 
opus, and “I’m No Angel,’ Mae West’s 
latest offering to a waiting public. “De- 
sign for Living,” the stage success, is 
set for Fredric March, Gary Cooper, 
Miriam Hopkins and Edward Everett 
Horton,” and “Torch Singer” for Clau- 
dette Colbert and David Manners. 
“Cradle Song” is Dorothea Wieck’s first 
American offering, and “Alice in Won- 
derland” will have Jack Oakie, Charles 
Ruggles, Charles Laughton, Mary Bo- 
land, Alison Skipworth. 

dolph Zukor’s organization, after 
some halting of footsteps, enters into 


and 


THESE ARE SO GOOD! 


PINEAPPLE RICE 


Cook Yq cup rice in | pt. milk until rice 
is tender and most of the milk taken 
up. Mix yolk of | egg with 2 table- 
spoons sugar and pinch of salt. Take 
rice mixture from stove and add 
egg and sugar, mixing thoroughly. 
Cook again until it begins to thicken. 
Add '/2 cup of drained, diced canned 
pineapple. Heat thoroughly and pile 
into sherbert glasses to chill. Garnish 
with whipped cream and nuts. 


One delicious recipe from the dessert 
bulletin. 


. . Popular dessert 
bulletin gives over 


75 delicious recipes 


Sweets for all the family . . . if you're 
going to feed them correctly! And the best way to get in your sweets is in 


nourishing desserts which help balance the entire meal. 


Light fluffy fruit gelatines, simple puddings and cockies for a heavy meal. 
Puddings, pies and cakes of the richer sort when the first courses have been 


rather light. 


All the different kinds of desserts that your family will like are given in a help- 
ful 10-cent Dessert Bulletin, prepared by the Home Service Bureau. You'll find 
recipe sections for Layer Cakes, Small Cakes and Cookies, Favorite Pies, Ten 
Gelatin Desserts, Inexpensive Puddings, Ice Box Cakes, Favorite Ways to Use 


Ice Cream, Ten Favorite Desserts. Use the coupon below and send for it today. 


RITA CALHOUN, Tower Magazines, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


the new season with a dash and a © Please send me ‘Popular Dessert Bulletin’ with over 75 recipes. | am enclesing ten cents. 
that shows its complete rejuvenation. 

This famous old company, like a rock 

of Gibraltar in the industry, stands INGTON oo Geo BBO Bio CO Om CEES OO COTO ee PETER CRE NCR IRENE CER aR Ae Lie tetera tear at Eee i cern 
firm and solid. It gives everyone in 

the movies, and everyone interested in Add 

them, some real pleasure to know that TOSSs 5-658 85.6 i Gin EEN eee SRO DIET CR CNGl Sten See GC TO cree eRe aren ei rec Reg ieee 
it has survived blows that long since 

Bipigowcawreckeduanyalessistableven= | Gity. va. 02 sacs cvsccncdeidesveuhauerowowwess beekes States epee eee tiene sane” 
terprise. EEE SESE SSS 
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says ces: 


ON GLOW 
NAIL POLISH 


Beautifies Your Hands 


YOU may now have a different color nail polish to 
harmonize with each ensemble. MOON GLOW 
Nail Polish—the new Ho!lywood favorite—comes in 
four shades: Natural, Medium, Rose and Carmine 
...to harmonize with each costume. 

You will be delighted with the smartness of your 
hands when you beautify them with MOON GLOW. 
So why not keep all four shades on your shelf? If you 
paid $1 you couldn’t get finer nail polish. Ask your 
1oc store for all shades of MOON GLOW Nail 
Polish in trial size. If they cannot supply you, fill in 
the coupon below and mail today. 


Moon Glow Cosmetic Co., Ltd., Hollywood) Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me special introductory pkg. 
of Moon Glow. I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for each 


shade checked. 1) Natural 0 Med O Rose Carmine 


Name 
Sc. 6 No. 


City 


a Gavalls eCneere Cosy to (Make 


Form-fitting slip, negligée jacket, shorts, 
broad-shouldered nightgown, tailored com- 
bination. Send 10c and get diagram pat- 
terns for all this lingerie. Address Frances 
Cowles, Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


END FRECKLES AND 


No matter how dull and dark your complexion; 
no matter how freckled and coarsened by sun and 


wind, Nadinola Bleaching Cream, tested and 
trusted for over a generation, will whiten, clear 
and smooth your skin to new beauty quickest, 
easiest way. Just apply tonight; no massaging, 
no rubbing; Nadinola begins its beautifying work 
while you sleep. Then you see day-by-day im- 
provement until your complexion is all you long 
for; creamy white, satin-smooth, lovely. No dis- 
appointments; no long waiting; money back guar- 
antee in every package. Get a large box of 
Nadinola Bleaching Cream at toilet counters, or 
by mail postpaid, only 50c. Nadinola, Box T, 
Paris, Tenn. Generous 10c sizes Nadinola Beauty 
aids at many 5c and 10c stores 


eNadinola Bleaching Cream 
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People’s Academy 


(Continued from page 106) 


Changing Husbands: I always 
thought Joan Crawford a wonderful 
girl, but since her separation from 
Doug my illusions are shattered. Why 
must the movie stars change husbands 
so often? For publicity, I suppose, 
but at what a price! 

I think anyone with a little common 
sense can get along, but at the least 
excuse the stars rush to the divorce 
court. 

Why aren’t there more like Norma 
Shearer? She’s my ideal, and if Ir- 
ving gives her the best, she deserves it. 
You will note she is a Canadian girl. 
—Mrs. Frank Young, Burdett, Alberta, 
Canada. 


Hail to the queen of brunettes, Kay 
Francis. People may walk a mile for 
a camel but I’d walk miles to see my fa- 
vorite actress, Kay Francis. I’m wait- 
ing for more of her pictures.—Miss 
Nina Thurman, 935 Dayton Street, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


For Ten Years: Haven’t we had 
enough talk about Clark Gable? Let’s 
have more about Lewis Stone. His act- 
ing and manner are far superior to 
Clark Gable’s or even Fredric March’s. 
He has been my favorite actor for 
nearly ten years.—Margot Coe, Sanders 
Road, Norwood, Mass. 


Robert Montgomery, Lew Ayers and 
Clark Gable may all be good looking, 
but as an actor Spencer Tracy takes 
my eye. I am sure many people will 
agree with me that actions speak louder 
than looks. I think he is an ideal actor. 
I have seen many pictures in which 
Spencer acted and all were a success. 
If ever an actor was headed for star- 
dom, it is Spencer Tracy. 

I am trusting that he will star in 
many more pictures——Miss Ogreta 
Schaffe, Millersville, Ill. 


Gilt-Edge Security: “Schnozzle” Du- 
rante—not only his nose—but all of 
him is worth his weight in gold! Went 
to see how he’d handle the beer situa- 
tion—and anyone that gave the laughs 
to the audience he did (and during the 
Bank Holiday, too!) I repeat, it’s worth 
gold! He’s the funniest, gilt-edge se- 
curity for a laugh I’ve ever seen in the 
movies !—Ruth Bracker Stone, 400 West 
160th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Picture Stealer: Una Merkel! Who 
could be sweeter, and can she act!! 
She doesn’t need the lead in a picture 
for she steals every one she plays 
in.—Margaret Nancini, 3234 E. Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


He Must Be Good: Leslie Howard’s 
charm, poise, modesty, finesse, sincerity, 
ability, suavity and honesty easily make 
him king of intelligent acting. I’m for 
him.—Anna Alke, 4107 Lowell Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cheers for Jean: A dozen cheers for 
the spunkiest girl in pictures, Jean 
Harlow. A more charming person can- 
not be found. She is one of the few 
stars who is natural, unaffected, not 
possessing the smallest grain of con- 
ceit. Jean is an amazing person.— 
Connie M. Joffre, 3559 E. 149th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


What Will Al Say? What is little 


Es 
Photo by Clarence Sinclair Bult 


Ruth Channing, new Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
"find," who recently signed a long-term con- 


tract with the studio, and whose next picture 
is “Show World.” 


Ruby Keeler going to star in next? 
Isn’t she just too grand? Let us see 
her pronto. She stole every scene in 
“42nd Street,” as well as many hearts. 
I was spell-bound with her acting and 
charm. Don’t refer to her as Al Jol- 
sen’s wife; it should be Al Jolson as 
Ruby Keeler’s husband. She just has 
to be the “greatest” of the year.—John 
Roberts, 503 South Elm St., Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 


Her Discovery: Funny how you go 
shopping with an exact costume in 
mind, and see a dress or hat or shoes 
that make you change every item on 
your list to fit, because you want dress 
or hat or shoes for your own. 

I went to see “The Kid from Spain,” 
because it was rated so well, and be- 
cause I always expect an Eddie Can- 
tor picture to be good. But I wasn’t 
prepared for the pleasure of Robert 
Young’s absolutely natural beauty and 
acting, because I didn’t know there was 
a Robert Young. And he doesn’t act 
in “The Kid from Spain.” He just is! 
—Lula Ledbetter Brigham, Hickory 
Point, Tennessee. 


Madge’s_ Voice: Madge Evans! 
Sweet and winsome looking. A good 
actress, too. But shades of Cleopatra, 
do I adore her lovely, musical voice! 
A little sad and wistful it is, but di- 
vinely sweet and caressing. Soothes 
my jangling nerves like a sweet, haunt- 
ing refrain!—Eunice Todd, Seeds, Ala- 
bama. 


Little Sunbeam: It seems that all 
the sweetness in the world is combined’ 
in one little sunbeam, who lightens the 
world with her smile. If you haven’t 
guessed who she is by now, it’s Janet 
Gaynor, the best actress in Movieland! 
—Miss Hilda Spencer, 4 Harvey Street, 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 
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They get no salary for three months. 
but they go to school every day and 
have the experience of being around 
the studio and doing what available 
extra work there is. 

They are not all without picture 
experience. Kenneth Howell, you 
may remember as the baby flyer in 
“The Eagle and the Hawk.” House- 
ley Ormond is Onslow Stevens’ 
brother. Doris Blue is a niece of 
Irene Hunt. Remember Irene as the 
girl reporter in a series of D. W. 
Griffith releases years ago? 

The pupils were required to buy 
uniforms, the girls’ costumes con- 
sisting of gray slacks and blue cot- 
ton blouses. The boys wear gray 
trousers and dark blue coats. They 
had to furnish these costumes them- 
selves, so, being a curious soul, I 
asked what would happen if they 
couldn’t afford to buy them. The 
girls’ slacks were tailored and cost 
$7.50 a pair. 


“Well,’ spoke up one little girl, 
“T guess we just couldn’t be ac- 
tresses then.” 


Mr. Turney is like a god to them. 
He not only teaches them to act but 
also gives them rules of conduct, one 
of which forbids any romancing 
between the girls and boys in the 
stock company. 


“So what do you do? Do you 
romance with one another or not?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, sure,” replied one blithe lit- 
tle miss. “We’re getting on fine.” 


PeOVING that extras do get breaks 
now and then, Barbara Baron- 
dess, who for several months now has 
been Hollywood’s pet extra girl, has 


Mile. Jacqueline Francell and her fifteen- 

year-old rag dog, Monique, from Paris, here 

to play opposite Maurice Chevalier in the 
French version of "The Way to Love." 
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been climbing out of the ranks lately 
by leaps and bounds. In “Hold Your 
Man” she had a featured role and 
received $750 a week. When good 
fortune like that comes to one, the 
other million extras take new heart 
—which explains why the Holly- 
wood extras number thousands and 
thousands. 


“fN my country a woman doesn’t 

talk until she has something to 
say,” declared Anna Sten, and Sam 
Goldwyn, who has been paying her 
a thousand dollars a week for a year 
while she learned to speak English, 
says that is the only reason he is not 
allowing her to be interviewed by 
anyone before she makes a pic- 
ture. 


“As soon as she has made one 
picture she may talk to the press 
as much as the reporters want her 
to,” promised Mr. Goldwyn, “But 
I don’t want her upset or confused 
before she makes her first picture.” 


However, Anna did talk a little. 
Recently she rented a beach house 
which she said she found in such a 
deplorable condition she had to put 
on an apron and go to work with a 
scrubbing brush. “I understand the 
house was occupied by a couple of 
young men,’ Anna said. “I don’t 
suppose they were any dirtier than 
any other young men,” she added 
apologetically, “but in my country 
we like everything spic and span.” 

And who do you think the former 
tenants were but Franchot Tone and 
his chum, Tommy Thompson. But 
I don’t think the boys are entirely to 
blame, for, in addition to their own 
dogs, they had to care for Tallulah 
Bankhead’s two dogs while she was 
in New York. Anyway, Franchot 
has plenty of accomplishments with- 
out trying to be a neat housekeeper. 


PEAKING of dogs always brings 
Alice Brady to mind, for in ali 
Hollywood where there are as many 
pet dogs as there are actors’ agents, 
no dogs have as devoted a mistress 
as Alice. She takes them every- 
where with her and they all—four of 
them—sleep on the foot of her bed. 
When Alice first came to Holliy- 
wood she was assigned a different 
dressing-room every time she visited 
the studio. Five different dressing- 
rooms in all. 

“TI wish someone would decide 
which dressing-room they really 
want me to use,” Alice said. “TI 
don’t mind moving my clothes and 
make-up every time I come to the 
studio, but my dogs don’t like it.” 

Alice was wanted at the studio the 
other day but no one could reach her. 
Each caller was informed that Miss 
Brady was sleeping. 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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A a opular HOTEL 
eo | iT MUST EXCEL! 


j 


Daily $2.00 up 
Weekly $11.50 up 
Double $3.00 up 
Weekly $19.00 up 


bd 
I , Every Room with Bath 
{ 


Located in a delightful section 
which retains traditional dignity 
and quiet charm. Here is every 
provision for comfort. Solarium, 
roof garden, lounge, library, rec- 
reation rooms and entertainment 
D3 DAYS IN N. Y. $500 
EVERYTHING INCLUDED re 
Dinner and delightful room—2nd day—2 
meals and lodging. Visit to Radio City Music 
Hall and dinner at Paradise Restaurant. 
3 DAYS IN N. Y. $1Q02 
COME ANY TIME <9 
Delightful room and bath, with meals— 
Sightseeing on Royal Blue Lines—Loge 
Seats at Radio City—Trip to top of Empire 
State Bldg—Dinner at Paradise Restau- 
rant instead of hotel. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


The 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


23rd Street and Lexington Ave., New York City 


Brushes Away Gray Hair 
Keeps Permanent Wave 


Now you can really look years younger. With an ordi- 
nary small brush you just tint those streaks or patches of 
sray back to your natural shade—whether blonde, brown 
or black. It is so easy to do—at home—with Brownatone. 
Over 20 years success. Guaranteed harmless. Active color- 
ing agent is purely vegetable. Does not coat the surface— 
actually penetrates the hair. Defies detection. No tell- 
tale, flat ‘‘dyed’’ look. Cannot affect waving of hair. 

No need to guess. Cut a lock of hair from your head 
and apply this famous tint. If Brownatone does not give 
your gray, streaked, dull, or faded hair its natural color, 
yeuth and luster, your money back. Only 50c. All druggists. 


LL FA C€ 
= POWDER 


2 Bed UVIA 


Long research blended with tne finest ingredients de- 
veloped this perfectly BALANCED powder. Now, every- 
thing you demand of a powder is yours—in REJUVIA. 
Thistledown fineness, yet clings to your face. Gives you 
the fashionable dull, satiny glow. Never a hint of shine. 
Perfect for any type of skin—dry or oily. Does not 
clog pores. REJUVIA adds the final touch of enchanting 
naturalness to your make-up ensemble. Know the satisfac- 
tion of powder perfection. Try REJUVIA Mellow Finish 
Face Powder today—only 1!0c at most Woolworth Stores. 


FREE CHARACTER CHART are you a 
“clinging vinie?”’ Is ‘*He’’ the mental or physical type? 
Big FREE Character Chart tells you secrets of reading 
character in faces, hands, eyes. More amazing than for- 
tune telling. Mystify friends by reading their char- 
acters. Send name and address on post card for your 
Chart. No cost or obligation. Write NOW to 


REJUVIABEAUTY LABS. INC.,395Broadway, Dent. LA0. NewY ork,N.¥. 
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“She sleeps twenty hours at a 
time,” explained a friend; so now 1 
can understand why it is that Alice 
never wants to go home from a 
party. I suppose she sleeps for 
twenty hours and then doesn’t have 
to bother about going to bed for a 
few days. 

How anyone could sleep at all with 
four dogs on the bed is more than I 
can understand. But Alice is smart. 
If you saw “When Ladies Meet” you 
know what I mean. It takes a right 
smart actress to play a dumb char- 
acter—-and wasn’t Alice grand? 


OF course, when you 
grand actresses you naturally 
think of Ann Harding. That’s prac- 
tically all you can do about Ann re- 
cently—think, that is—because she 
has rented a shack on the edge of 
the desert and almost never comes 
into town except on business. 


However, she did come in every 


day to coach her friend, Carmel My- 
ers, for her role in a play produced 
locally. And was there on the open- 
ing night to cheer her protégée on. 

After the performance she rushed 
backstage to congratulate Carmel. 
The room was full of photographers 
just ready to take Carmel’s picture, 
when Ann cried: “Put your orchids 
on, Carmel, for the picture.’ Carmel 
picked up a gorgeous corsage of or- 
chids and, pinning them on Ann’s 
shoulder, said: “Orchids to you, my 
dear.” 

It was a very pretty little scene 
with no one to hear except your cor- 
respondent. 


“She would make a wonderful 
stage director,’ Carmel raved about 
Ann. “She is so logical and has 
everything at her fingertips. Oh, 
don’t get me started on Ann Hard- 
ing. She’s just swell!’ 


Ann is sun-tanned until her blond 
hair looks white against her face. 
She keeps two horses at her desert 
hide-away and told me she had been 
getting inspiration from the sun and 
riding in the desert. 


“I think I’m going to be inspired 
to write an article for The New 
Movie Magazine pretty soon,” she 
promised. 


KES VIDOR leased a big house 
next door to Miriam Hopkins 
and the two have been seen together 
recently. When Ernst Lubitsch 
handed Miriam her script for “De- 
sign for Living,’ which he directed, 
she found inside a note reading 
something like thas: 
“Dear King: If there is anything 
in here you don’t like, just let me 
know and I[’ll change it. Ernst.” 


But the rumor is that Miriam is 
cooling off a little bit and the chances 
are that she was just showing 
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King a little of that southern tech- 

nique. Miriam’s real love is her lit- 

tle adopted son, Michael, who is just 

aout the cunningest baby around 
ere. 


VEN actors go a bit ga-ga over 
babies. When Mrs. Edward G. 
Robinson arrived home with the new 
heir, Eddie met them at the train 
with two new automobiles. One was 
his own and the other a present for 
his wife and the baby. He couldn’t 
wait until they got home to show it 
to them. And last week when I saw 
him he was so upset because he had 
a cold and couldn’t go near the baby 
for days. 


I wasn’t peeking through a key- 
hole, but I was out of sight when 
Rex Bell came into an office at the 
Monogram Studio and telephoned his 
wife, Clara Bow. I listened shame- 


lessly while he told her he had got- 


Erclusive New Movie Magazine photo by Wide World 


Wera Engels, German star imported to Hol- 

lywood, has her own novelty of attire—a 

feature which seems to go with most of the 

foreign stars. Here she is in striped sweater 
and slacks. 


ten a cactus spine in his eye and 
wanted to tell her, before she heard 
about it from other sources, that it 
wasn’t serious. 


“When I come home I'll be wear- 
ing glasses,” he told her, and ap- 
parently Clara didn’t like that idea 
at all, because Rex said, “I don’t 
like the idea either, my sweet, but 
the doctor says I’ll have to wear 
them only a few days.” 


[F we may speak of anything as 

sordid as money, it may interest 
you to know that Constance Ben- 
nett’s contract with Twentieth Cen- 
tury will net her $60,000 a picture 
and calls for her to make four pic- 
tures a year. She can do as she 
pleases the rest of the time, which 
accounts for her agreement with 
R-K-O to make more pictures for 
that company in her spare time. 

Even though artists are not sup- 
posed to be good business men, Wal- 
ter Catlett manages to do pretty 
well for himself. When Director 
John Stahl asked him to play a small 
vant in “Only Yesterday,” Walter 
said: 


“Okay! Vl play any part, no 
matter how small it is, but my 
salary is $250 a day.” 

“T might build the part up,” 
Stahl stalled. “Suppose we pay 
you $1,000 a week?” 


But Walter was stubborn. “No,” 
he said, “my salary is $250 a day.” 
And so it was agreed. Walter worked 
for eight days and collected $2,000. 

In the same picture Edna May 
Oliver was paid $5,000 for speaking 
five lines. 


ND wandering around the Uni- 
versal Studio I ran across Madge 
Bellamy, who is returning to pic- 
tures via a western thriller in twelve 
episodes. Buck Jones is the hero in 
the serial, which is entitled, ““Gordon 
of Ghost City.” 

“Tye never ridden a_ horse,” 
Madge told me, “but I'll be an ex- 
pert by the time I ride through 
twelve reels with Buck Jones.” 


When a newspaper man wrote that 
Pat O’Malley, former star, was play- 
ing a bit in “‘Paddy, the Next Best 
Thing,” that all-he had to do in the 
picture was hold a horse’s head, 
Pat’s friends were upset. But Pat 
said: 


“I don’t mind. At least he put 
me at the right end of the horse.” 


A succession of troublesome inci- 
dents has followed Pat’s career in 
recent years, and now it seems that 
the last of his savings have been 
lost in the M’Divani oil wells. 


The New Movie Magazine, October, 1933 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH CO.,STORES SILK NET 
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Lorraine Hair Nets, made of real human eat siete Large Sie Dua 


hair, can be obtained in double mesh, 
single mesh, cap shape, regular and bob 
size, in cap and fringe shape. The color 
range of Lorraine Hair Nets is so wide 
that no matter how unusual the shade of 
hair, it can be matched. In grey and white 
and the following special shades: ash 
blonde, blue-white, yellow-white and all 
shades of auburn as well as drab. 
° 


Silk Water Wave Net with Chin Elastic. Fine 
mesh net in hair shades and pastel colors. 
Cr) 


Boudoir or Water Wave Net with Ribbon. 
Rayon net in pastel shades or two-tone 
effects. 
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Copr 1933, 
The American 
Tobaceo Company 


“Its toasted” 


